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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Sabbatic 18 " die Febrnariij 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Bvng, in the Chair. 


Mujoi -General Sir jAsPER NICOLLS, called in and examined. militaky. 

1. How long liav(‘ you served in India, and at what presidency? — I have 1 8 February 1832. 

served l)etw<‘(‘n 18 and ip years, and a little at each presidency. ; ; 

2. M ill you be good enough to state to the Committee, in what rank and for sir^/as^cr^NkoiU 

what j»erK)d you have served at each presidency? — First at Bombay as Aidc-de- ' ' ^ 

camp and SecretMry to i Jeutenant-general NicoIIs, during the years 1 802, 1 803, 1 804, 

and 1803 ; secondly, in Bengal as Quartermaster-General of the King’s troops, 
during tlie years 1813, 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820 and 1821; 
thirdly, as Alajor-Cjcneial on the staff in Bengal, 1825 and i82(S; Madras, 1827; 

Bengal, 1828, 1820, 1830. 

3. Have )ou liad every description of troops under your comnuind ? — Every 
dcscri})tion. 

4 W hat is yojir opinion of the discipline, spirit, and efficacy of the native army 
of Bengal ? — "J'iio discipline of tht; Bengal army is carried as high as circumstances 
will atlinil ; not as j)crfcct as it is in Europe, nor can it be brought to that perfection. 

I’hc circumstances J have alluded to, arc particularly in the commands being given 
in a language perfe<!tly foreign to the persons to whom they are addressed. The 
spirit of the Bengal army is I think very good, but not equal to what it was, 
particularly in the days of Lord Lake. 1 think it very efficient. 

5. Do you give the same opinion as to the native army of Madras and 
Bombay: — I ibink the discipline of Madras carried liigher than Bengal; in spirit 
j)erhaps inferior, certainly not superior; in efficiency 1 think it is inferior to Bengal. 

Bombay is so altered since I was there 30 years ago, that 1 cannot speak to 

• 

6. Is tliej;e any difference in those respects between sepoys from different 
districts of the same presidency ? — There is a great deal of difference between the 
classes of population ffom which the sepoy soldier is drawn, so much so, that 
we never draw sepoys from the Eastern Provinces at all. 

7. You ore speaking of Bengal 1 — Entirely ; there are many other portions, even 
of the W^esiern Provinces, from w hich sepoys are not taken ; Bundlecund, for in- 
sUmcc. It may be as well to say at once, that the whole sepoy army of Bengal is 
drawn from the Company’s provinces of Behar and Oude, with very few exceptions. 

K.i. — V, • A 8. Are 
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Tr I Are the native soldiers in ,Keneral satisfied with their condition ? --Yes, they 

1 8 February 1832. , ^ J 

Major-(ipn. 9 * Do yoLi consider them well affected to their employers ?— I think they arc 

Si) Jasper Nkollii, well affected to the Government, but the principal bond of«atlachiiient to the 
service, to thh State in fact, is through the medium of the officer. 

10. Is the military service of the Company popular will) the natives? — It is, 
but not so much so as it was some years ago. 

1 1. Why not ?- -Onc reason is, the withdrawing of tlic order that there formerly 
was, that the civil servants should enter into the suit of a military person before all 
others, that he miglit go hack and join his regiment, which made every family put 
a son or bfothcr into the .service that lie might have that privilege. Men of large 
capital sent a brother into the service that lie might go on leave ol' absence and 
have that privilege. That was withdrawn, I think, in Lord Hastings’ time. 

1 2. What are the habits of the native soldier, is ke orderly and easily managed r 
— Very much so; his habits are very simple, and he is very easily managed. 

13. How, as compared with fLuropean soldiers? — I think the command of an 
European regiment would be more difficult than the command of a brigade of 
sepoys; it would be much easier to control 5,000 sepoys than it would i,uoo 
Europeans. 

14. What are the feelings of the native soldier towards his European officers '{ — 
They are very decided and strong ; he is either very much attached, or he holds 
them cheaply ; if he respects them he respects them very highly, but there arc 
some that they care nothing about. 

15. Is any change observable in that respect in the feeling of the native soldier 
towards the European offi(jer ? — No, none observable by me. 

16. What are the pay and allowances of sepoys in Bengal? — Seven ru[jees 
a luontli ; five and a half rupees pay, and one and a half rupee battu, wlien present 
with his corps. 

17. How is that as compared with the wages of labour and the price of sub- 
sistence ? — The lowest servant of any officer gets four rupees, some as high as 
twenty, so that in fact it is very low compared with servants ; but then there are 
advantages of clothing, medical attendance and promotion, pensions for themselves 
and their widow’s. 

18. Do they not feel it a higher honour being a soklicr? — Yes. 

19. Are they not generally a higher class of men ? — Yes. 

20. Is there any difl’erence in the general situation of the sepoy in the different 
provinces of Bengal ? — The pay is the same throughout, subject in Bengal, how- 
ever, to the deduction of 4^ percent., the difference between the sonaut ancj the 
sicca rupee ; in allowances they are Just the same. 

21. In promotion, is there any difference? — No, just the same ; tliey lake their 

turn. ‘ “ 

22. In what respects do the accommodations, equipments, or allow'anccs of the 
sepoys in the field or in cantonment differ from those of the European soldiers of 
the King’s service, either in India or in other parts of the world ? — The European 
soldier and sepoy is treated very much the same in India; each receives full batta 
in the field, and the camp equipage is found them by Government entirely. Com- 

‘ pared 
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pared with any oilier part of the world, I think ‘the sepoy’s treatment superior to 
any I Imveuitossocl. 

2,3. Is there any difl’eiencc in the pay and allowances of the sepoy in the Mfjjor-Cifn. 
did’erent presidenefes? — There is no substantial difference of pay that I am aware sir Jasper Niajf/s. 
of, but many diti’ercnccs in allowances. 

there any difference when in tlie fjeld? — I believe they are all paid the 
same in the field also; the allowances are the same, I believe, in the field ; the 
three presidencies are very nearly ecpial. * 

23. Is the difference of allowance which you have stated a matter of complaint 
or discontent?-- -Not of open complaint, but the differences are known to the sepoys 
of the different presidencies. 

2(*. Will yon stale in what ratio the difference of allowance is between each 
presidency, as far as you may he able? — That I cannot do; they are not made 
uj) of payments, but of advarftn«es. 

27. In wbicli presidency are they highest, and in which lowest? — I think in 
IJcngal the lowest ; but I cannot compare Madras and Bombay. 

28. Will yon specify what the purtieidar advantages of Madras and Bombay 
arc over th(;se of Ik'mial ? — Undc‘r the Madras presidency, upon every removal 
of a corps, they receive hutling-moncy ; eight rupees to a native officer, two to 
a private sej)oy, •which allowances are unknown in Bengal. The Madras sepoy 
is never more than 13 days in arrear, and if he is ordered to move after the 
24th of any month, he is paid to the end of it ; the Bengal sepoy a month 
and a lialf in arrear. The Madras sepoy, wiicn grain exceeds a given sum 
receives the difference for himself and his family from tlie (rovernment. Native 
officers are very handsomely rewarded for meritorious actions, by extra pensions 
(for they are all entitled to pensions), grants of land, horses occasionally for 
cavalry service, palanquins and an allowance for their carriage of 70 rupees 
a month, wiiicli is a great advantage and an honour; which allowances are un- 
known, with few exceptions, in Bengal. Th<;re are 70 recruit and pension boys 
iij)on each regiment; 30 recruit boys and 40 pension boys, children of soldiers, 
borne upon tiie slrengtli of each corps at Madras; this is unknown in Bengal. 

29. Are those children so employed during the father’s lifetime, or after his 
deatli? — During lifetime, many of them; hut if it is projicrly done, it is given 
to an orphan of the deceased, and particularly one killed iif action would have 
the [irefcrcncc decidedly ; hut the number is kept up ; it is a great charge. 'Fhere 
is a native adjutant to each battalion at Madras, which is certainly a Ix nefit ; 
promotion is very much quicker, and they arc sent at an earlier period of life to the 
inviJ.ilid corps or pension list, which though not a personal is a general advantage 
to that ann]^. Bombay has also the same establishment of reernit and pension 
boys ; the sepoys receive their full pay on furlough monthly, wherever they are, 
which the Bengal sejKjys do not. 1 hey receive a higher rate of pension ; they 
receive for their clothing I think three articles in two years, whereas the Bengal 
sepoy receives only two articles in two years. The Bombay sepoy, when he 
marches under command, receives nine and a half rupees a month ; the Bengal sepoy 
eight and a lialf. The Bombay sepoy when he marches receives his batta three 
days before he sets out under command, and the Bengal sepoy on the day he sets 

— V. * A 2 out 
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out. They arc apparent trifles, . but they are very important to a sepoy. No 
i8 1835. are made from tfie Bonil)ay sepoy, who has hiul leave of al)sence, 

M«j(>r-On. when he returns to his corps ; from the Bengal sepoy there are. 'J'he Bombay 
Sir Jasper NicoHs. scpoy rcccives prcscnts on Christmas-day, New-year’s day, and the King’s birth- 
day ; the Bengal sepoy does not. The Bombay sepoy, in taking up a new can- 
tonment receives two rupees ; the non-commissioned officer four, the jeminadar 12, 
the subahdar 24, the Bengal office/ nothing. Tlie Bombay sepoy, on changing 
quarters, receives half "the above allowance ; the Bengal sepoy nothing. From 
the Bombay sepoy no deduction is made when he is in the hospital ; from the 
Bengal sepoy one anna per day. The Bombay sepoy receives a coat every 
year, pantaloons every third year; the Bengal sepoy receives a coat and pair of 
pantaloons alternately. Thus the Bombay sepoy receives three coats and a pair 
of pantaloons in three years, and the Bengal sepoy two coats and a pair of 
pantaloons, or a pair of pantaloons and a coat. Tiio Bombay sepoy receives twT> 
yards of nankeen, a pair of sandals, and cloth for a turban every year, wliich is 
unknown in Bengal. The knapsacks for the Bombay sepoys are found by the 
Government, not so with the Bengal. 

30. Is there any, or the same difference of allowances and advantages lo the 
King’s troops and European troops at the three presidencies ? — Not that I am 
aware of. 

31. As the advantages which you have described at the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay are so very superior to those of Bengal, might it not be important to 
equalize them ? — It would appear a measure of justice, but 1 doubt the practica- 
bility and safety of reducing each to the lowest level. 

32. Why? — I think that either of the armies would be most reluctant to relin- 
quish those advantages which I have nienlioned. Of course the Bengal army 
would be very happy to have them extended to them. 

33. Are not the superior advantages enjoyed at the presidencies of Madras anil 
Bombay compensated in some degree at Bengal by the cheapness of living? — 
I cannot fully answer the question ; but all articles of subsistence in the upper j)ro- 
vinces of Bengal are exceedingly cheap. 

34. Is it necessary that the F^uropean officers of native corps should be trained up 
with them through their different steps of promotion ? — 1 think it is indispensably so. 

35. Do the Flurepcan officers jive much among tiie men ? — They are in daily 
communication with them. 

36*. Do the native officers live much among the men ? — They do ; entirely with 
them. 

37. Do the European officers in native regiments mix more w^ibh the men tli^n 
they do in European regiments? — No, they do not mix so much in the iiative regi- 
ments as they do in the European. There is not the same necessity for their 
mixing with their men as for officers of an European corps* to mix with his ; flie 
officers of the European corps having the superintendence of their clothing, neces- 
saries, and provisions, as well us the discipline of their men. 

38. What is the condition of native officers in sepoy corps ?— They are gene- 
rally the oldest sepoys of the corps, raised to those ranks by seniority, comiiineri 
with character, with no reference to caste. 


39. Are 
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39. Arc they, in tlie situation of officers, sufficjently encouraged ? — Tlic subah- 
dars have lately had a new rank given them, that of subahdar-major, with increased 
pay. The encouragement depends entirely upon the habits and kindness of the 
commanding officer, and varies with his temper and disposition ; but the orders of 
thc’Ciovernment are that they shall at all times be treated with affability and atten- 
tion. 

40. 'To what rank of officers can natives he raised? — Subalidar- major is the 
highest rank. 

41. Will you be good enough to inform the Committee the comparative rank of 
a subahdar-major with that in our servicer — He is a subaltern, with something like 
brevet rank, and a small allowance for that, for he does the same duty as the other 
suhahdars. 

42. Will you be good enough to give the Committee the com[)arative rank of 
jeiijmadars in our service? — Epsigii. 

43. Havildar ? — llavildar is that of serjeant. 

44. Naicks? — That of corporal. 

45. What arc puckalies? — f*eo[)le who are employed to carry water. 

4(). You have already said that the highest rank a native officer can be raised to 
is fliat of* subahdar-major, might they not be admitted to higher rank ? — Not with 
any advantage toJLhe service. 

47. Is there no distinction of batla in different parts of Bengal ? — Very great, 
but no alteration in the sepoys. 

48. Is there a reason for that distinction? — The orders promulgated by the 
Bengal government in November 1828) placed five stations of the Bengal army 
upon half l)atta ; viz., Dum Dum, one of the artillery stations, Barruckpoor, Ber- 
hamporc, Dina[)Oor, and Gliazcepoor. 

49. Supposing it right to have tliis distinction at different stations, as to full and 
half batta, are those stations, in your opinion, tlie best in wliicli that distinction 
might be made?— I think not; it bears unequally upon the artillery, whose head- 
quarters arc at Dum Dum, and not at all upon the cavalry, who never go to any 
one of those stations. In other circumstances they are equal, all the corps go 
alternately to the other different stations. 

50. Do you think that the armies in the three presidencies should be put on the 
same footing as to batta and every other allowance? — 1 think lluit originally it 
ought to have been so, but such a long period having elapsed without it having been 
done, it is a very questionable thing at this time. 

5). Do you think the pay and allowances of the Company’s European officers 
arc sufficient in tbe different ranks in the three presidencies? — In Bengal I do, and 
when I was at Madras I did not hear any public or frequent expression of any 
opinion to tlTe contrary. I cannot answer as to Bombay, it is so long since I was 
theTc. 

52. Arc the habits of expense in Bengal Excessive ?— No, I do not consider 
them excessive ; they live in greater comfort certainly an at Madras. 

53 What is your opinion of the propriety of 4;stablishing different rates of 
aljovvance in llie field and in cantonments? — The expenses are much more iicavy 
in the field than in cantonments. 


V. 
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is Fphrii'irv iH 3« has the practice, of cqual allowances in peace and war prevailed 

^ “ in Bengal? — Since the abolitionofthecloublefuilbatta,ancidunngthcutln)inis- 

.\ja]()i-Gc*ii. tration of Lord Wellesley, I believe in the year 1801. 

Jasper Nkol/s. For what reason ? — The extraordinary batta was a donation given by the 

Nabob of Glide, to such troops as crossed the British frontier. 

fyG. Has it produced any, and what effect upon the officers and soldiers ? — 
There are few in the service now* wdib ever received it. 

./57. Do you consider the European officers of the Company’s service sa 4 :isfie(l 
with their condition? — I think in general they arc, but the order of 1828 excited 
great agitation in Hengal, and continues still to be very much felt. 

,58. Has that order produced any general effect on their temper and feeling? — 
I think it has, since that time. 

59. Do they not |H)Ssess many advantages peculiar to that service? — 'ih(!y 
jiossess all the advantages of His Majesty's service, and some superadded. 

(io. Are not some of those advantages of recent date? — Tliey are ; they were 
given in 1S24, wlicn a colonel was appointed in India to each battalion, instead of 
a colonel to each regiment of two liattalions, as formerly. A fifth captain waa 
added at that time to each battalion. Brigadiers, with superior allowances, wei c. 
added to the general staff, and a consolidated allowance was given to officers in 
command of regiments, and the half-fiay of tlie Company’s officers was increased 
to tlie corre.“>j)onding rates in Ills Majesty’s service, where they were before inferior, 
and not reduced wliere they were superior. Tliesc circumstances affected every 
olficer in the service, 

Gi. What is the effect on the relative condition of the two services, the King’s 
and the Company’s, of the rides which regulate the promotion of His Majesty’s 
and the Company’s officers? — I think the seniority rise more benehcial to the indi- 
vidual, selection or purchase more profitable to the state, hut there are great 
disadvantages attending both as a general rule. 

G2. I'o wdiut rank in the Company’s service do they rise by seniority? — To tli(‘ 
rank of major regimen tally, afterwards by the general list, the promotion of each 
army being kept separate. 

G3. W hich of the two classes of officers are relatively more advanced in Ihcii^ 
promotion in the ranks of field-officer, captain and subaltern respectively? — In 
Bengal, of which I am most competent to speak, the rise in the engineers has 
been for the superior ranks very slow, for the inferior ranks remarkably rapid, from 
the augmentation of 1 823 ; in the artillery tlie fiehi officers have been very for- 
tunate in promotion ; the subaltern officers are now of nearly 20 years’ standing, 
and they will be longer in copsequcnce of young men getting sndtlenly to the rank 
above mentioned, which was also occasioned by the augmentation. The younger 
officers of the cavalry liave been very fortunate, some having attained the rank of 
captain in seven years; in the infantry there is a great variftty, in some corjis the 
promotion has been very rapid, and in some very slow, in consequence of the 
difference of climate and casualties in the field, and retirements in the service, and 
many accidents w hich could not be anticipated. 

64. Do the field officers of the King’s or the Company’s service obtain a greater 
number of divisional or stational commands in proportion to their relative numbers 

' on 
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on the establishment to which they belong? — There is no established proportion; T 
the brigadiers are selected from corresponding seniority in both services, reference iS m 

being had to tlie nature of the troops to be commanded ; for instance, an officer of Ma)or-G€;n. 

the King’s service is never sent to command a cantonment occupied exclusively by SirJa.yio NuaU.w 
sepoys. 

6.5,. Are officers of His Majesty’s service eligible to hold appointments on that 
[)art of the general staff ^^hich may be considered as common to the two services, 
such as that of brigade major, line adjutant or assistant a*djutant-gencral of the 
division or station at which his regiment might be serving? — They are not selected 
for such appointments, and the niles of the service prohibit them I believe from 
being so employed. 

()(). How far, in your opinion, would it be an equitable adjustment of the relative 
claims of the two services, if the commands and staff appointments of the descrip- 
tion alluded to were to be given in proportion to their relative numbers on the 
eslablisliment of the presidency at which they respectively serve ? — As to com- 
mands, 1 think they have a fair proportion, and 1 think that they might have 
a share of the military staff a()j)ointinents, with advantage even to the Company's 
service, after they had been long enough in the country to qualify themselves as to 
language, and to obtain a know ledge of the habits and manners of the people. 

67. Would it, i» your opinion, l)q advantageous to the officers of the two services 
if the army of the (Jompany were to be made a Royal army? — I do not think it 
would to either. 

68. Would it be generally advantageous to the public service, putting aside the 
interests of the army ? — I do not think it would. 

(>9. Would you conceive it desirable that the three armies should be united, or 
would you have them continue as at present three distinct armies, forming as many 
grand divisions of the army? — I think their present arrangement, that of three 
separate armies, is preferable. 

70. What is the command money given to each officer in command of a regi- 
ment? — What he actually gets for commanding, 400 rupees a month, estaldishcil 
ill 1824. 

71. Do you consider that a sufficient inducement to good orlicers to remain with 
their corps rather than seek employment in the general staff? — When an officer has 
attained the rank of field officer, tliere arc few staff appointments open to him, he 
therefore I think prefers the command of his regiment. 

72. Are the officers of the Bengal army generally, with the exception of the few 

cor[)s in the Lower Provinces, on half batta, and some European corps on half 
tentiige, in receipt of the same allowances in garrison or cantonment as when 
they take the^field ? — The officers of the whole army in Bengal a^e upon full batta, 
with the exception of the stations specified in a former answer, and they receive the 
same in the field as in quarters. , 

73. Have you observed that such officers, when ordered to take the field, arc 
not as well prepared to meet the necessary increased expenses as those who on an 
inferior scale of cantonment allowance come into a superior scale of field allow- 
ances when ordered to march?—! have never had experience of a half-batta stu* 
tion ; I never saw any corps move from a half-batta station, therefore I am unequal 

to 
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to answer that question ; but the calls upon the officers of the native army arc so fre- 
quent that they arc, in general, extremely well prepared for such contingencies. 

74. Is there any army constituted as that of the Bengal, where no difference 
exists between marching and cantonment allowances, with the exception above 
adverted to ? — I do not know' of any service in whicli there is not a difference made 
between the allow ances granted to .officers when called upon for service and when 
stationary in quarters. 

75. What system 'in the garrison cantonment and field allowances is best calcu- 
lated to promote the efficiency of the service, and the permanent comfort of the 
officer? — The officers of the native army should be at all times prepared to move, 
therefore 1 would prefer a regular monthly allowance to an addition made upon 
the spur of the occasion. 

7G. Arc officers, in the receipt of full lent allowance, always provided witli the 
requisite camp equipage and equipments to take -the field ? — The officers of the 
native army are, but not those of His Majesty's regiments iri'^neral. 

77. What reason is there for that difference ? — One is liabl^^ to frequent calls ; 
every ofticcr i« called upon annually, perhaps three or four times, and the other 
not perhaps in so many years. 

78. Is there a frequent inspection of the tents of European officers in the receipt 
of full tentage, either in the King’s or the Contpany’s service, in«order to ascertain 
that their eepupments were in good order ? — None in Bengal, 

7(j. Will you be good enough to observe what may occur to you in regard to the 
system of Indian tentage, not comprised in your answers to the preceding queries ? 
— 'the officers of His Majesty’s service in general keep up their tents, but not their 
carriage, w liich is the expensive part of the equipment, always relying upon having 
sufficient time to scud to a distance for the animals they may require. The Euro- 
pean otiicers of native regiments are always fully prepared with both ; the officers 
of tlie European regiments in the Company’s service and the artillery do not in 
general keep up their portion of conveyance. 

80. ilow far is it practicable on a sudden emergency for those King’s ollicers 
to prov ide themselves speedily with the necessary carriage ?- They can provide 
themselves in the North-west Provinces at a very short notice, but it is not so in tiic 
Lower Provinces. 


Luna, 20* dk Februarii, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair.* 


Major-General Sir JASPER NICOLLS, again called in and examined. 

8i. Aut. you award of an order of the Court of Directors of the 25ih ol 
November 1S23, subsequently modified in 1828, requiring that a certain proportion 
of officers only should be absent from their regiments on stafi* employ ? — I am ; 

I think 
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1 think it was limited to five officers in each regiment, of which two might he 
captains. 

82. Has that order been efficacious in equalizing the number of officers available 
for duty in their corps ? — Not so much so as it was intended to be; I had one 
corps under me at the siege of Bliurtpore, and had but one captain ; many similar 
instances may be seen in the armies of the three presidencies. 

8^3.- If tlic rul(‘ was strictly adliered to, woifld it limit’ too mucli the selection of 
officers fur. military staff or other employment? — If they were equally taken from 
each corps, I think it \^ould be sufficient, but they arc not so drawn. 

84. Would the ‘formation of some skeleton corps, with the view of substituting 
an officer from such corps in the place of a staff absentee to do duty in his absence, 
he an eligible mode of obtaining a more full scope of selection ? — It has been 
thought of, and would certainly be preferable to distressing the corps as they now' 
are by taking so many officers away ; but I think the offices not strictly military 
should not he filled by officers at all ; by offices not military 1 mean tlie barrack 
department, [)ay and audit department, the stud department, the revenue survey 
department, commissariat department. 1 think officers improve themselves in the 
knowledge of the language and in the politics of the country by occupying diplo- 
matic and political situations where they are eligible for them. 

85. W ould it strike you as preferable to the formation of this skeleton corps, 
that where an officer has been absent for four or five years from his regiment on 
slaff or civil employment, his place should be filled up by an effective officer, and 
be promoted in every grade of rank up to that of lieutenant-colonel, with the officer 
who stood next below liim in bLs regimeiU at the time be was appointed to the 
sStaffr-- I think it would be aii expensive arrangement for the service, though 
hcneficlal for the individual. 

8(i. Would such an arrangement occasion any irregularity in the promotion, 
which would make it ohjectionable : — It would be very unequal in different corps, 
and therefore be very unacceptable to the array at large ; it would be very advan- 
tageous to the individual himself. 

87. Are there the same number of officers upon the establishment of a King’s 
’’egiment of cavalry and infantry in India as in regiments serving in His Majesty’s 
colonies? — 'J’herc is a lieutenant in each company more, and a second lieutenant- 
colonel. 

88. Are there any circumstances peculiar to the Indian .service, which justify or 
require the additional expense of such officers? — Many are forced to leave the 
regiments from ill health ; some come home on leave of absence ; the length of 
the voyage requirtti a longer leave of absence ; I know' no other circumstances ; the 
corps arc entirely the same. 

89. What is the projxjrtion of corps in full and half batta, and in full and half 
tentage at the presidency of Bengal ? — There •are five regiments of European 
infantry on half batta, four on full batta ; there are nine regiments of native infantry 
on half batta, and 63 on full batta. 

go. Are the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, tts compared with the 
Upper Provinces, more or less expensive to the officers respectively ? — I think the 
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■20 Fobririr' i8 2 heavier in the Lower Provinces, and there is the deduction also between 

r riuiy sonaut and sicca rupee already mentioned. 

Majoi-Gen. Qi. Do you Consider that the expenses of an officer are greater at Bengal than 
Sir Jasper Nicofh. at eitlier of the other presidences? — Certainly they are ; he in<Julges himself with 
a better house, he has better comp equipage, and be also keeps a better table. 

92. Which presidency do you consider the most, and which the least expen- 
sive? — I cannot compare Madras wfth Bombay ; but both are less expensive than 
Bengal. 

93. Do subalterns generally live up to their actual allowances when on full as 

well as w hen on half batta with house-rent r — A similar question having been pro- 
posed to me when I was in command at Meerut ; I assembled five committees to 
give me information on this particular point, for the consideration of the Military 
Finance Committee. The following is the substance of the report : His Majesty’s 
ibth Lancers reported their estimated field expenses of a lieutenant at 469 rupees 
a uiontli in the field, 421 rupees a month in quarters. The Horse Artillery 
reported their field expenses at 453 rupees 14 annas per month ; and tlieir ex- 
penses in quarters 406 rupees and 14 annas for a lieutenant. Tliosc officers 
respectively receive in the field or quarters 365 rupees 4 annas monthly, tiicir 
personal pay and allowances. The 4th Bengal Cavalry stated their field expenses 
at 310 r. 1 3 a. 5 p , ; their expenses in quarters 469 ?\ 1 5 5 p. H is Majesty’s 3 1 st 

Regiment stated their field expenses to he estimated at 335 r.' 8r/. 7/).; and in 
quarters 282 r. 8^/. 2 p. The Native Infantry stated theirs to be 372 rupees 8 annas 
in the field ; 321 rupees 8 annas in quarters, their receipts being 236 rupees. 

94. To what do you attribute this great difference of expense between the 
several corps? — The 4th Light Cavalry kept up their full proportion of carriage 
for their camp (quipage, which the Horse Artillery arul Lancers did not; and the 
same causes produced the same effects as to the Native Infantry. 

93. Did the estimates you have laid before the Committee of the account of 
expenses of the subalterns give all the items of their monthly expenses ? — Yes, 
they did. 

96. Were they in your opinion just and necessary In general indispensable; 
but some I have thought extravagant and overrated. 

97. Are the subalterns in receipt of higher allowance in the liabit of laying by 
either for the European furlough or for retirement ? — 1 do not think they are ; in 
general they are in debt. 

98. Could a medium allowance be advantageously commuted, taking from the 
one and adding to the other? — No doubt it would be of advantage to the state, 
but it would be a serious injury inflicted on Bengal, as it must be taken froni 
Bengal and added to the others, which are inferior. 

99. With respect to Bengal only ? — Viewing the half batta allowance for the 
proportion before slated as an established rule, it would l^e better to come opo;i the 
whole service than upon a small portion of it, particularly as I mentioned in 
a preceding reply, that it never bears upon the cavalry at all. 

100. What is the difference with respect to muster between European officers 
in receipt of full and half tentstge? — None whatever ; the camp equipage of neither 
is mustered, that I am aware of. 


101. Is 
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101. Is there any additional information that you wish to give, which is not 
comprised in the answers to the preceding queries? — Perfect held equipment 
being so indispensably necessary for every officer attached to the native branch ol 
the service, they keep it up for the preservation of their health, even of their lives. Sir 

102. Do the officers of the Company’s service generally prefer being attached 
to a native, or to an European corps r — To a native corps. 

103. Do they generally serve first in Eifropean corps before attached to a 
regiment No ; they are appointed according to their seniority upon the list, as 
vacancies oqcur ; but exchanges are sometimes made from the native branch to 
the European. 

104. Are any and what measures taken to impress upon young officers recently 
arrived in India, the importance of respecting the prejudices of the natives, and 
observing due caution in their intercourse witli them ? — It makes an important part 
of the standing orders of eacli presidency, that the natives shall be treated on all 
occasions with kindness, and attention to their prejudices, and officers have 
been occasionally sent home deprived of their commissions for breaches of those 
orders. 

105. What has been the effect of granting a brevet rank of captain to subalterns 
of His Majesty’s and the Company’s service of 15 years’ standing, on the relative 
condition of the two services? — The rank being given with impartiality, I do not 
see that it has an5^ injurious <‘ffect upon either. 

106. Is it of equal advantage to a King’s as to a Company’s officer? — Quite 
0(|ual ; if anylliing, more beneficial to His Majesty’s officers than to the officers of 
the Comf)any, their promotion being slower. 

107. Is there in your opinion any objection to the grant of brevet rank of 
lieutenant-colonel and major to officers of the Company’s service holding tlie 
situation of adjutant and quartermaster-general, and of deputy, as in His Majesty’s 
service? — The introduction of brevet rank is very unpopular in the Compahy’s 
service generally, and unpalatable ; but this is not my o|)inion, as those staff 
situations require the weight of rank. 

108. For what reason is brevet rank unpalatable to the Company’s officers 
Because it interferes with their service, in all other respects purely regulated by 
seniority rise. 

10(). Has the recent promotion in the Company’s army for distinguished service 
been advantageous or otherwise to the public interest? — I think it has; I think it 
has been well deserved generally. 

no. Do you think that if the real brevet rank was given to the adjutant, quar- 
termaster-general, and other staff situations, it might open a door to favoritism ? 

— Yes, it certainfy would. 

111. Do you think it advantageous or otherwise, that there should be one com- 
mapder-in-chief for the^ three armies, and a commander of the forces to manage 
the details of each presidency ? — I think that one commander-in-chief could not 
even manage the administration of justice of the three armies, and therefore 
I prefer tliat it should remain as it now is. 

n2. Are the staff officers in each presid^icy selected from the Company's 
service in the same presidency? — Exclusively. 
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‘>ii Febriii^^ 2 Do you think it desirable that officers should have served in India, before 

‘20 ‘ 32 - are appointed to any high situation at either presidency on the staff in that 

Major-Gen. ariny ? — 1 do ; everything connected with the service being so different from what 
Sir Jasprr iMcoih. tliey ever could have learned in any other part of the world. 

114. 1 lave officers of the Company’s service been in command of the army in 

India, at any time, at either presidency ? — They have betm in tejijporary com- 
mand, but not permanently so within tiie last 50 years. . ■ 

115. Are there any,, and what difficulties in the reduction of a whole, regiment 
of cavalry or infantry in the Company’s service ? — Tiiere are difficulties arising from 
the location of the officers of tlie corps so reduced, so as to phice them in other 
corps, without prejudice to their brother officers. 

iiti. Is there any mode by which such a measure could bo carried into effect 
without material detriment to the interests of the officers? — They might be made 
the skeleton corps, which were alluded to in a former answei*, to snp[)ly staff 
vacancies. 

117. Has a reduction ever been made of a regular regiment of cavalry or infantry 
sitice the introduction of regimental promotion in 1 79(5 ? ■— Not of any battalion 
permanently established at any of the presidencies. 

1 18. Have you served in a King’s regiment which has been transferred from tlie 
establishment of one presidency in India to that of another r — No, I never served as 
a regimental officer in India at all. 

1 19. Are you aware of any removal of a whole regiment from one presirlency to 
another? — It has frequently taken place. 

1 20. Has such removal produced discontent by officers or men being removed 
from a presidency of higher allowance to one where they had less r — Not to my 
knowledge. 

121. Do His Majesty’s officers when in command of a division or station, being 
of superior army and inferior regimental rank to a (Company’s officer, experience 
any difference in the amount of remuneration attached to such command r — Their 
pay and batta will be of the inferior rank, but other allowances equal. 

122. Are not officers, after a service of ten years in India, allow ed a furlough for 
three years, with the privilege of the pay of their rank ? — They are. 

123. Do they generally avail themselves ot it, or w^ait for a longer period? — 
I do not think that one officer in ten avails liimself of it as a subaltern. 

124. For what reason? — Being unable to meet the expense, and probably 
when he has served so long, liaving obtained some regimental or staff appointment. 

1 25. Have you observed in officers who have been on furlough to Europe, 

a disinclination to return ? — Many suffer so much from the climate that they would 
relinquish anything rather than return; but I think in general th^y are very glad to 
get back to their corps. « 

1 26. Do officers who retire on the full pay of their^rank, generally prefe/ to 
complete the 22 years' service, » which entitles them to a particular allowance 
without the break of three years’ furlough in England ?— After they have served 
1(3 or i8 years, I think they generally prefer remaining to complete the period at 
once, but it depends very much upon the situation held by the officer, and upon 
his health generally. 

127, Are 
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127. Are there any other inducements besides loss of health in India, which pebnmr iS'>,2 
jjcnerally influence officers in availing themselves of the retiring regulation.'" — 

Some who have had lucrative staff situations may feel themselves independent ; Major-cieu. 
a few others, possjbly, inherit property in England sufficient for their disburse- Sir Jasprr Nkvlls. 
meats. 

ijl28; Is there not an arrangement which prevents a colonel in receipt of oft- 
reerkouings when in command of his regiment from drawing at the same time the 
allowance^attached to such command? — lie does not get all the allowances; he 
docs not receive the 400 rupees a month, being alw’ays in receipt of superior batta, 
w hether present 01* not. 

129. If the command allowance of a corps could be drawn with oft-reckonings, 
would it not operate as an inducement with officers in India to remain with their 
regimenls, and thus secure a larger proportion of officers a higher relative rank in 
respect to ofl’icers of His Majesty’s service, than has hitherto been the case? — 

Certainly, if the command money were paid in addition to batta to officers ot 
that rank, commandants would frequently remain in command of their corps. 

130. M^ould such an object be generally advantageous to the service? — I think 
not ; it would tend very much to keep back the rising officers of the service, the 
younger lieutenant-colonels and majors. 

131. What are the rules in regard to the repair of arms and accoutrements? — 

In Bengal, officcrl commanding troops and companies receive 50 rufices a month, 
which has latterly been divided thus : 20 rupees for the actual repair ot the arms, 
and 30 for the command of the company or troop. At Madras they receive much 
less, a public establishment being kept up by the government for tlie repairs ot 
arms. Of Bombay I am not qualified to speak. 

132. Which regulation is most advantageous to the service ? — 1 think the arms 
in use by the corps of Madras were in better order generally than those at Bengal. 

133. What are the rules at Bengal in regard to the victualling of the European 
soldiers ? — "fhey are victualled altogether by the commissariat at a fixed daily 
stoppage. 

134. Do you consider such a system preferable to the soldier providing for 
himself? — Very much .so; he could not obtain wholesome provisions for himself. 

135. Is the practice of inebriety more or less frequent among European 
soldiers than formerly ? — 1 think it is more frequent 

136. Are you able to suggest any method for its more effectual check? — I am 
not; various methods have been tried, but with very little success. 

137. Can you account for the increase? — I think the habits ot the lower class in 
tl)is country are much altered in that respect for the worse, consequently, the 
recruit arrives in Thdia more attached to liquor than he formerly was, 

138. Are the troops paid daily in India? — No. 

1^9. Would not the (^oing so decrease the practice of drunkenness ? — Not to 
any great extent ; it was tried by his Majesty’s tbth Lancers under my command, 
and they were more irregular than the two other European corps at the same 
station who were not so paid. 

140. How long did you try the eflfect of daily payment?— I think it was in 
operatifin six months at least, and it was going on wdien 1 came aw^ay, 

141. Has 
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141. Has the establishment of canteens been attended with good effect? — 

Very good as to the quality of the liquor consumed, and in keeping the men in 
tlieir quarters, instead of ranging over the bazaars and country, in search of the 
common country spirits, but 1 do not think that drunkenness ijas much decreased 
in consequence ; the habitual drunkards have even more facilities than they 
formerly had. ' \ 

142. Does the soldier at the presidency of Bengal receive a dram from the 
Government daily r — -He receives compensation in lieu of spirits ; it formerly 
was issued at two different times and raw ; it may be had now at th (5 canteen in 
the same way. 

143. Has that custom long prevailed ? — Ever since I was connected with 
Bengal these issues were made; the new system was introduced in 1828. 

144. Has any other liquor been introduced into the canteens than spirits?— 
Yes ; beer, w ine, and all kinds of spirits. 

T45. But has not caused any diminution of drunkenness?- No; the drunkard 
prefers on all occasions the most ardent spirit he can find. 

146. What has been the effect of the soldiers’ libraries w'hich have been sent 
out by the Company for their use ? — I think the effect very good ; it relieves 
them from the monotony and tedium of a barrack life. 

147. Are the books generally read by the soldiers? — Very much. 

148. What other methods are resorted to for diverting the minds of the 
soldiers, when not upon duty ?— When the canteens were established, all imple- 
ments which could be of any use to encourage them to exercise w ere given them, ut 
the expense of the canteens. Public fives-courts are built at all Jluropean 
stations, and there are many others. 

149. Are there regimental schools established in India ? — 1 'here are, and ot 
tlie best description ; everything connected with them is most liberally supplied. 

150. Are the half-caste children of European soldiers, as well as the children of 
European women, taught in the same school? — They are, without any distinction. 

1.51. Does the clergyman of the station visit those schools occasionally, or 
exercise any superintendence over them ? — Yes, he does. 

'152. At what age are the children removed to the orphan school of the 
presidency to which they belong? — The children of His Majesty’s regiments are 
never removed to any, but complete their education at the regimental school ; but 
in the Company’s armies I believe the half-caste boys are removed at eight years 
old. 

153. In what manner are the children of European soldiers employed after they 

have left school ? — ^In amusement ; they are not brought up to any trade. The 
boys enter into employment ; the girls marry very early. '' 

154. Are there any half-caste descendants of European soldiers ever enlisted 
into an European regiment? — No, except as drummers gr fifers. 

155. Is the half-caste population in the neighbourhood of an European canton- 
ment generally considerable? — Not very considerable. 

156. Is it on the increase ? — I think it must be. 

157. Are many of the sons of European soldiers by European women, i^dien 
of a proper age, enlisted into the King’s or (!Jompany's service ? — Into both. ' 
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Jovis^ 23® die Februariip 1832. 


The*Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 

_ 

Sir JASPER NICOLLS, again called in and examined. MiLH Ain. 

* . - 

Jaspe\ Nicolls begged to make this addition to an answer in the Evidence .^.3 v 
given by him on the 20th of February 1832. — ^ 

But I think an arrangement very much required, by which commandants of Sit ./(tsfur j\/ro//.* 
cor[)s, who aim ultimately at a command of a district or division, should serve 
some part of the intermediate time in the rank of brigadier. 

J.58. Do the soldiers of the King’s regiments generally volunteer to remain with 
the regiments in India on the return of their own corps to England? — The greater 
proportion would be very happy to extend their service and remain. 

i.5q. Do they generally do so ? — By a late regulation they are not permitted 
after the age of 30. They would still be very happy to do so, but they are not 
permitted now to do it. 

ibo. Is that a regulation of the East India Company ? — Yes, it is. 

i()t. Can you compute what the saving of the expense would be in allowing 
a soldier to remain in India, and of bringing out a substitute from England ; the 
expense saved of a soldier going home and another coming out?— It must be 
about f)0 at the lowest. I have always rated it at this myself ; but the freight 
is so extremely low, that the other day they brought them home for 14 /. a man. 

162. What are the number of European oificers, including the commandant of 
the staff, which you conceive are required to be effective with a regiment of native 
cavalry, of six and eight troops respectively? — One field officer, a captain with each 
squadron, and a subaltern with each troop, indcj)ciidently of the staff. 

163. 1 would ask the same question with respect to a regiment of infantry oi 
eight and ten companies respectively? — A field officer, three captains, and a subal- 
tern to each company, not including the staff, 

1G4. What number of European officers with a troop of native horse artillery of 
six and eight pieces respectively, when serving with a brigade, or detached on 
a separate command ? — A captain and three subalterns, which admits of a subaltern 
officer being employed or detached with each brigade of guns. The troops havt 
only six guns each. 

165. Would you say the same number with a company of nati'e foot artillery ? 

— Yes, preci^dy the same. 

iJiG. What are the duties respectively discharged by the European or native 
officers of a troop or conTpany? — The European .officer commands it in the field, or 
at field exercise ; he is responsible for the arming, clothing, and payment of the 
men ; the European officer seldom moves but with bis wffiole company, or a 
number equivalent thereto. The native officer does all the smaller duties of the 
caiF.p-Jl' station 

167. Is 
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107. Is the European officer in counnunication generally with the men of his 
troop or company when not on parade? — It varies with the disposition of the 
.\ja,c>r-(,e:i. officer; soine like frequent communication, others do not. 

Ja'aiier NhoHs, 168. To w'hiit particular point does his inspection extend when the sepoys are 
not on duty? — When not on duty, or preparing for it or for exercise, tiiere is little 
or no interference ; and, probably, the less the better. • \ 

i6\). Is there ordinarily any cotonmnication between tlie European and hAhe 
native officers of a troop or company when not on duty? — On paracic there is, 
daily ; but not in their quarters. / 

170. I think you said the European officer pays the men -They arc paid in 
his presence ; the pay havildar of each troop or company being responsible for the 
expenses of the troop or company. 

171. Does the European officer of a troop or company investigate into the com- 
plaints of the men under his charge, previous to their being laid before the 
commanding officer of the corps? — Yes ; they should not be submitted to the com- 
manding officer of the corps but by the European officer of each company. 

172. How often and at what particular times arc such complaints inquired into 
and decided by the commanding officer? — In well-conducted regiments daily. 

173. ^^’llat duties arc ordinarily discharged by the adjutant of the regiment? — 
Everything relating to the drill and instruction of the corps, the parading of guards 
and detachments, attendance upon the commanding officer ior the receipt ot 
instructions and orders, besides many line and station duties. 

174. Does he personally communicate with the men? — Very often; daily; he 
ought to he on parade three times a day. 

175. What arc the particular duties assigned to the quartermaster and inter- 
preter of the regiment? — As quartermaster, the care of the aminuiiition, new 
clothing, the furnishing of the smaller articles of equipment, and the care of the 
tents ; as interpreter he attends all the courts- martial ; courts of inquiry, both 
regimental and stational ; frequently general courts-martial; and, upon pcirudo, lie 
tiaiLslates the general orders and regimental orders alFecting the sepoys to them. 

176. Are these duties to each sufficiently extensive to incapacitate him also from 
taking the command of a troop or company if it were requisite ? — They frequently 
have charge of companies, but not in the field ; they arc required as mounted 
officers on parade. 

177. lias the appointment of interpreter acted as an inducement to the Euro- 
jjeaii officer to study the native languages with a view' of obtaining such appoint- 
ment? — Yes, it has. 

178. Are there other encouragements requisite in your opinion to induce Euro- 
pean officers to study the native languages ? — There is a sm'all encouragement 
given by Govermnent, but the great iuducement is that of obtainingi-stufi’ em[)loy- 
ment, for which it qualifies them. 

179. Mow many eftbetive officers have ordinarily been present with a regiment ; 
1 mean native regiments? — I have known as many as i8, I think, upon the old 
establishment, and I have seen them as low as eight. 

1 80. Is the promotion from the rank of trooper or sepoy to that of naick or 
corporal by selection, or is seniority allow'ed to decide in preference P—Ndi by 

selection 
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sclectioii exclusively ; the senior sepoy upon the poll, of suitable character, is the “ 
peison generally protuoted. ^ ' 

18]. Are naicks also promoted to the rank of havildar entirely by selection, or n. 

is length of servico a preferable claim ? — Length of service gives the preference, Sir 
the k'andidates being in other respects equal. 

Y?-- Es a greater strictness observed in Jhc promotion from l»avildar to the 
lowesf emnmissioned rank, that of jemadar, than in the rise to the non-commis- 
sioned rank? — I think the selection is wider; the rolls of the havildar being kept 
by the adjimant, who is, in. a great degree, the judge of the respective merits of the 
candidates ; they are all brought under one focus. 

183. Does the Jemadar rise by seniority or selection to the higher commissioned 
rank of subahdar? —VTry much by seniority. But cases of selection are not only 
admitted of but required by the Commander-in-chief. 

184. What is the rule adopted iu regard to the selection of subahdar-major ot 
the regiment ?— His either being the senior odlcer in the corps, or a man who has 
distinguished himself u[)on some occasion. 

18.5. By what recommendation is hc' made? — That of the commanding officer 
to the (’ommander-in-ciiief, through the Adjutant-general. 

i8fl. Does the Commander-in-chief ever exercise a discretion in appointing him ' 

1 helieve so. The rule of the s<3rvicc is, that in promotion lists all those above 
the peM’son recommended by the commanding offic( 3 r shall be inserted, with the 
reasons annexed wliy they are not recommended strictly by seniority. Occasionally 
the (\)mmander-in-chief may lltink these reasons not sufficient, and then lie exercises 
his own discretion 

187. y\re the present inducements, in respect to promotions, sufficient to attach 
lilt native officers permanently to llie service? — I think they are; yet I should be 
glad to see tlic pay of the jemadar still further increased. 

iSS. Have the subalidars lieen more active in their duties since there has been 
the ili.^liiictioii of subahdar-major? — I tliink the establishment of that rank must 
havesucii etlect. 

i8[). Can you suggest to the Committee any other unobjectionable mode of 
promotion for the native officers, and of thereby .stimulating their exertions? — 

I cannot. There are no small commands in Bengal of which they are capable. 

190. VVhat is your ofiinion of having a subahdar-major to each flank company 
instead of one suhahdar-major to tlic regiment? — It would be an encouragement 
undoubtedly; but as they are infirm men, for the most jiart, they are not fit for 
flank companies. 

191. lias it e/crcome within you knovvlcdge that native aids-de-camp have been 
occasionally (finploycd by some distinguished officers of the sci vicc ? — I believe it 
lias.becn so, but I have i^ever witnessed it in Bengal. 

192. What would he your ojiinion of a profiortion of these, of course at the 
option of the individuals, being attached to officers holding such commands ? — 

I think the efl’ect w ould be very good, and they might be made very useful. 

193,. Can you suggest any mode by w hich such an appointment as a permanent 
arrangement could be rendered unobjectionable, and at the same time gratifying to 

K.i.— V. c thi» 
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Fehru r' i8- i individuals selected for such a distinguished honour r — A native aid dc-camp 
^3 ( 32. attached to each general officer on the staffi 

Major-Gen. 194. Ilas it been customary at some of tlie Proidencies to reward distinguished 

Sir Jasper Nkolls. native officers by appointing tliem as killedars of forts, or granting^hem an allowance 
for palanquin? — I understand the former practice j)rcvails at Bombay ; and I krtow 
that the latter does at Madras. 

195. Are you of opinion that any other mode besides that which lias beeb sifg- 
gcsled would tend to th\j improvement of the service, if the fmances admitCtd of such 
an extra expenditure? — They are particularly gratified by receiving' medals for 
their services ; and I should he glad to see a portion of the distinctions and advan- 
tages conferred at Madras extended to Bengal. 

196. Do yon think that the regulation in the King’s .service increasing the pay 
of a soldier in proportion to his length of service, could, with propriety and advan- 
tage, be extended to the native soldier in India, by making future cnlistinents at 
an amount somewhat below the present scale of allowance, anil alter certain spe- 
cified periods of service increasing the allowance beyond the prc.sent rates ? — 

I think it might be an advantage to do so ; and the increased rate received by 
the senior sepoys would in some degree qualify their disaiipointment when they 
were not promoted ; 1 tliink it very necessary even now upon that ground. 

197. Does desertion frequently take place on a native regiment removing from 
tlie Upper to the Low^er Provinces of Bengal ? — 1 believe always ; somefunes it has 
taken place to a very alarming extent. 'Phe climate is differeni and disliked by 
the sepoys of Hindostan. 'J'he pay is smaller, and his food is altered. 

198. Do you think that by increasing the pay of a sepoy in proportion to the 
length of service would operate against the frequency of desertion ? — 1 think it 
w'onld ; the Hindoo sepoys are all great calculators. 

199. Arc you of opinion that the existing scale of allowance to native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers is susceptililc of improvement r — 1 have 
already said I think the pay of a jemadar w ould admit of some small increase ; and 
the naick, as doing more duty than any other man in the corps, may j)erhaps 
deserve an increase also. 

200. What are the arrangements by which saddlery and horse appointments are 
supplied and kept in repair in the Presidency of Bengal ? — By what is termed 
troop contracts ; arrangements by which the captain or officer commanding a troop 
receives a sti[)ulated sum for each horse. 

201. What is the amount of the contracts for the provision or repair of these 
articles ? — That 1 do not remember. It is in all the returns, and, therefore, relying 
upon them, they are not in my head. 

202. What is the nature of the contract with the troop officer for the provision 
of line articles ? — I cannot separate them into the several equipihents ; the last 
answer includes all. 

203. What arrangements are made to ascertain that these articles are sufficient for 
the supply to be kept in repair? — Periodical committees arc assembled for the purpose. 

204. Could you say how often ? — Quarterly, 1 think ; and always when a troop 
passes from the hands of one officer to another. The commanding officer g^iifally 
performs the former duty himself. 


205. What 
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205. What are the arrangements at Bengal for .providing horses for the remount ? 

— A considerable portion is sup[)lied by the Honourable Company’s stud establish- Fe bruary 1832, 
meiit, and the oiIkm's ai e purchased from native dealers. Ma or-Gen 

20(). Which do.you think tlie preferable mode? — As to physical power, I think Sir Jatper NicoHs. 
tiiei high cast northern horse purchased from the dealers superior ; but the others 
arc/morc tractable and less vicious. 

^07. In some parts of India 1 believe there *s no stabling for the horses ; stabling 
is not usl‘/d for tiic iiorses ? — It is not used at Madras or Bombay ; but it has 
throughout Hieen in use in Bengal, the stations of Nusserabad and Mhow excepted. 

208. In which .System is the mortality greatest, in or out of stable? — I have not 
cxj)crienre enough to answer the question ; it is a matter of dispute even amongst 
the cavalry officers. 

209. Are the duties of the generars staff the same at Bengal as those of a similar 
appt)intment held in the Britisli army in other parts of the world ? — Very nearly so; 

1 think the ge neral officers have a great deal more to do than in any other part of 
the world that I am acquainted with ; iiis correspondence is greater, and the force 
entrusted to him much larger. I had, at Meerut, 28,000 men under my own 
command. 

210. 1^0 the duties of the staff at Bengal essentially differ from those at Madras 
and Bombay ? — ^ 1 *^' duties of the general officer at Madras are of a wider nature 
than those in Bengal, every detail of the service passing through him ; as, for in- 
stance, no sepoy is transferred or discharged without tlie communication passing 
through the general officer and the staff of the district. 1 am not qualified to speak 
of Bombay. 

211. Do tlie duties of the Adjutant’s and Quartermaster-gencrars departments at 
Bengal differ from those at Madras? — The duties at Madras are, as I have already 
saiil, more numerous in the Adjutant-general’s department; the Quartermaster- 
general’s establisliment is entirely different ; he has an efficient superintendence of 
quarters, of camp e(|uipage, and many other things not confined to the Quarter- 
master-general’s department in Bengal, 

' 212. Is there any and wdiat rule of promotion in the department of the general 

staff’ at Bengal? — In general the* junior officers are promoted by seniority, the 
seniors by selection. 

213. Do you think any restriction in regard to such appointments would be 
desirable? — No, I think that a very good rule; many an officer being well quali- 
fied to fill a subordinate situation who has not the capacity to do justice to one of 
a more extensive nature. 

214. What is the rule observed in India in indenting upon England for military 
Stores? — It is altogether done by the Military Board, 1 believe under instructions 
from Governiftent. 

215. What articles caw, in your opinion, be supplied with the greatest advantage 
from England or in India ? — All kinds of clothing and saddlery made and prepared 
in Europe are superior. The small stores are prepared with advantage in the 
different arsenals, at a much lowxr rate than they could be sent from Europe ; they 
are not so durable as European articles, but they are cheaper, and employ the 
people of the country. 

E.I.— V. 
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^ 216. Are the tents supplied to the troops of the three Presidencies of a similar 

* ^ (jonstruction ? — No, 1 believe there are three patterns; each Presidency has its own 

'M:»)or-f ;en. pattern ; I might say more than I believe so, 1 know it to be so. 

Stf jiisi.f} 2\y. Which description of tent do you prefer? — I am best acquainted with the 

Hengal, which I know answers its purpose very well. I 

218. Would it be advantageous to the public service that the tents should ot 
an uniform description throughout the three Presidencies? — I do not know thatt^it 
would ; each being governed probably by the means of conveying them, ''Chat is the 
i:ariiage. 

219. Would it not enable a corps of one Presidency to indent on the depot of 
another if the circumstances of the service should require it ?— Certainly. 

220. Are there any other articles of supply in which it would he advantageous 
to the public service that the |)ractice of the three Presidencies should be assimi- 
lated? — Certainly ; everything connected with the Ordnance department should be 
ul the same description and proportions; that ought to be, certainly. 

221. What are the duties peculiar to the Indian service discliarged by the 
medical oiheer of an European regiment: — They arc more numerous than in other 
parts of the world ; their hospitals being in general very full of sick, and they have 
a ilouble set of voluminous returns to |)repare. 

222. Do the duties of a surgeon to a native regiment differ from those of a sur- 
geon to an European regiment? — They are essentially the same, but not having one 
man in a hospital for 10 in an European corps, they are different in quantity and 
degree. I liave seen a regiment of sepoys without one man in the hospital. 

223. Is the [)roportion of medical officers to a native and Jiluropean regiment 
llie .same? — No, perfectly different; there is but one medical ofiicer to the native 
regiment, wliercas three are attached to each European regiment, and at times that 
[lumber is insufficient ; each has a sufficient estahli.shment of native assistants. 

224. What is the nature of the medical contracts which were formerly held by 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of an European and native corps r — They furnished 
wliat are called country medicines; bedding and clothing at a given amount for 
each European, and in native regiments so much per cent., so much fur a hundred 
natives ; hut these contracts have been abolished. 

223. Has the substitution of the specific allowance to medical officers in charge 
of a corps been in your opinion generally beneficial? — I think it has; it removes 
the supfily from the liands of a person who might have abu.sed it, and it places the 
superintendence in the proper bands. 1 do not mean to .say it has been abused. 

226. Are the articles formerly supplied by the medical contracts, and now oh- 
Uiined through the commissariat, of a superior or inferior description ? — I should 
think superior ; and certainly in quantity very much exceeding what the patients 
formerly received. 

227. Are there any arrangements in the King’s scrv.’ce in regard to medical 
officers, which in your opinion could, with propriety and advantage, be introduced 
into the Company’s service.^ — I do not know of any. The medical regulations of 
India are very liberal. 

228. There is a Company’s regulation, is there not, which requires a speci^cd 
[leriod of service as suj>crinlending surgeon or member of the medical boaTd, in 

order 
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order to entitle him to the higher scale of retiring pension? — Yes, 1 think 
there is. 

22y. Will you favour us with your opinion of tliat regulation ? — The medical 
officers I know think it a hardship that they sl)ould not have the same [)rivilege 
of rf»: tiring tlie day they attain their new rank as field officers of the army have. 

2^0.* Do you think it would be advantageous or otherwise to the service ii 
^]er pension could he obtained witliofll sucdi service, and the situation of 
sLipcrmfeixJjng surgeon and member of the medical board be, filled by selection ? — 
No doubt it\ would benefit, by bringing forward younger men ; more active officers 
would be obtained* by selection ; but every class in Jiulia is so attached to the 
seniority rise, that it would be a very high scale that would induce them to receive 
it as a favour done them ; to receive it as a boon. 

231. Are you aware that although it is the usage to promote to the medical 
hoard by seniority, there is a power of selection v; sled in the Government ? — 
I l)clieve there is ; but I never remember it to have been exercised at Bengal. 

2;J2. Is it of advantage to the public service in India that there should be 
a superintending medical officer, who has also had experience ot diseases in other 
climates? — Yes, I think so. 

233. DU) you think that previous service in India, as well as in other (piarters of 
the world, is a fmalification that should weigh in selecting lor the appointment of 
inspector of His Majesty’s hospitals in India?- T do not think it indispensable. 

234. In wliat way could the duties of His Majesty's insjiectors of hospitals of the 
King's troops be regulated so as to prevent collision between tliem and the super- 
intending medical officers of the Company’s service? — I am not qualilieti to say. 

235- VVliat are the particular services which have been performed by the in- 
spectors of hospitals of the King's regiments in India since their appointment, and 
in what respects may the medical practice of the two services have been improved 
by tiieir introduction ? — A more accurate registry is kept of the cases and their 
particular treatment, which has no doubt led loan improved practice ; and, 1 think, 
the registration of cases has been extended to the Company’s service since it has 
been introduced into the King’s. 

23r), Has it not been usual to regulate batta to European officers according to 
the distance from the sea coast, on the ground that one of the greatest expenses to 
which they were exposed was supplies from Europe? — In Bengal, until 1828, ail 
the corps were on full batta, with the exception of Allahabad and Fort William. 

237. Are you aw'ure that the families of native commissioned officers are often 
lelt in great distress and poverty from the jiay of those oliicers not enabling them 
to make a provision for them ? — I am not aware of that fact in Bengal. In truth 
we know nothing f we rarely know anything of their families; but a subalular ought 
to be able from his pay to realize something con.siderable monthly. 

238. Have not the native commissioned officers of Bengal a dislike to put thei) 
sons into the ranks as sepoys ; and do not thcse*sons generally grow up idlers? — 

I think they do not like to enlist them as sepoys; but in general they assist in the 
cultivation of their lands ; the lands belonging to the family. 

^39* regulation vvhich, w ilhout giving any prior claim to proino- 

tioiT to sons ot native officers, give them a trifieof increased monthly allowance aiul 

an 
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an exemption, except in very extreme cases, from corporal punishments, be an 
encouragement to native commissioned officers to place their sons in the ranks ? — ■ 
Yes, I think it would. 

240. If a widow s fund could be established by the native coin missioned officers 
for their families, and they were agreed upon the amount of the subscriplioni, as 
well as upon the principles upon which it should be applied ; do you think it would 
merit the encouragement of Governtnent, as tending to increase the respecAalil^/ity 
of native officers, and .consequently to elevate their condition, while Itfiucreased 
their attachment to the service? — I do not think that such a suliscription is called 
for in Bengal ; nor would it be an easy matter to get the penurious Hindoo to 
agree with the extravagant iMussclman as to the amount of such subscription ; 
moreover, natives of liigh caste have a particular dislike to any incpjiry being made 
w hatever into the circumstances of their families. 

241. You have said that it would be an advantage to the .service to have the 
Ordnance departments formed upon the same principles throughout India ; wouki 
it not be an equal advantage to armies, the troops of which are frequenlly calleil 
upon to act together, to have the same system of commissariat ? — In my former 
answer I alluded to the Ordnance supplies, they being suited to each other; that 
IS to say, the same calibre, not to the department ; but there can be no doubt that 
when troops meet on service it w'ould be found of very great advantage to have 
all their establishments similar. 

242. Is the rejection of sepoys from all the other provinces in Bengal, except 
Belmr and Oude, founded on physical or moral considerations, or on a combination 
of lioth ? — They are not. The natives of the other north-west provinces are not 
rejected, hut they have a disinclination to enter our service ; in physical force they 
are quite equal to those of the provinces mentioned. 

243. Does a similar selection of some provinces and rejection of others prevail 
in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay r — Not to my know ledge ; tliey are 
taken indiscriminately. 

244. In the provinces from which sepoys are taken, are they taken indiscrimi- 
nately from all the inhabitants, or only from particular castes ? — The higher castes 
are preferred, but there is no absolute rejection of a fine recruit. 

245. Is there any difficulty in procuring u sufficient number of recruits, or has 
there ever been any at the time when the native armies have been considerably 
extended beyond their usual force ? — I never remember the smallest difficulty. 

246. Will you de.scribc how the recruiting service is carried on in Bengal? — 
When a large number is to be raised at once, small parties are sent in to those 
provinces, Debar and Oude, but generally recruits are obtainable at the head quar- 
ters. Recruits, relatives of the sepoys, are obtainable at the 'head quarters, or 
fiom the adjoining country. If they want a few men, the commanding officer, 
when the men go home on leave or furlough, says, “ bruig back your relations 
that is the manner in which the recruiting is carried on. 

247. Do you think that the half-castes ought to be admitted into either the 
Company's native or European regiments as rank and file men ? — 1 see no objec* 
tion to their being allowed to enter into either branch of the service ; but their 
services are more highly rated and better paid in many other lines. 


248. To 
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248. To what rank in either service do you think they mi/^ht, with benefit to tlic 
State, be permitted to rise? — I think tiierc is so strong a prejudice against them on 
the pai t of the natives, it is better that they slmuld not be admitted into the rank 

of officers ; it is better to keej) them distinct in the regular army. Sir 

249. Is military flogging practised in the native ariny in India ? — In Bengal it 
has ^een abolished, except for three or four specified crimes ; and the rule of the 

when a lash has been inflictea upon a sepoy, he is ijm facto dis- 
charged fVoi^i that time • 

250. What are those crimes ? — Military insubordination in all its branches, 
desertion and theft.' 

2.51. Is the punishment inflicted with or without court martial? — Always by 
court martial, and sentence cannot be executed without the consent of the general 
officer commanding the division. That is, it goes through very much greater form 
than it does in our service. 

2.52. Is drunkenness a common crime in the native army in Bengal ? -No ; of 
three years, in 2vS,()oc) men, I had three instances in the whole time, and two ii? 
those were from th(* immoderate use of opium. 

253. Have the native troops an objection to serve in one part of India rather 
than in tmother ? — The se[)oys of the Bengal army have a noted aversion to 
(ixtend their service to any great distance from their homes ; they thereby lose the 
advantage of their furlouglis and the communication with their families, whicli 
they think essentially necessary ; the stations at Mhow, Saugur, and Ncemuch are 
therefore much disliked. 

254. Are they in fact moved to any part of India — Not further than I liavc 
specified ; these are the extreme stations. 

233. Is it an object of amliition with an officer of rank and character to com- 
mand a native regiment ?-- On service I think it is, but at other limes they would 
rather be in the enjoyment of a lucrative stafi ap[)ointment. 

2.5b. Is the situaticju and coirsideration of native officers in the regiments such as 
to procure for them a proper degree of respect from officers and men ? — I think it 
is ; but every man has his own se[)aratc character ; money gives them weight in 
India in the eyes of the natives, and if there is a little deficiency in character it is 
made up by tlieir having a good income. 

257. If it be thought improper to appoint native officers to situations of liigli 
military command, might it not be advisable to appoint them to advantageous 
civil appointments as a reward for good conduct? — I should he glad to sec them 
appointed to such civil situations, but they are in general occupied by persons who 
have been brought up to them from the lowest stages ; they would ex[)ect to come 
in at the top of (fcursc, from their age and rank. 

258. Do the native troops carry tlieir families about with them? — The Bengal 
sepoys do not ; the Matiras do, in considerable numbers ; by families, I mean 
infants and women and children. 

259. May he not assign part of his pay to his family when absent? — Yes; 
family remittances are frequent. 

260. How far does interest from Europe prevail over the just claitns of dcscu ving 
officers serving in India?— A good introduction may be a useful thing in India as 

elsewhere ; 
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elsewhere ; but I think the officers of the Ilengal army in general arc selected for 
their merit and <iiiaiities, and by no means from sncli recommendations. 

261. Have yon obser\cd any change in that respect since you first went to 
India ; I mean, has merit become less efficacious than before ;«has^e yon observed 
that merit of late years has been less efficacious in procuring promotion, and 
interest more efficacious than formerly? — I am not aware ol any such change-.^ 


Luna^ 21 ^ die Ftbriiarii^ 1832 . 

Tile Right lion. Sir John Bvnc;, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir THOMAS REYN ELL, called in and examined. 

263. How long have yon served in India, and in uhat rank ? — 1 served in 
India on the Madras establishment from February i S05 until October. 1807, on 
the Staff, as an Aid de-camp and as Military Secretary, acting for a short time 
as Deputy Adjutant-general ol the Kings troops, and as Deputy Quartermaster- 
general of the King’s troops in India. 1 landetl again in India in the beginning ol 
the year 1822, and 1 left India in the beginning ol the year 1S28; during the 
wiiole of the latter period I was Major-general upon the Staff, and commanding tlie 
Ptieerut or north-west divi.sion. 

264. What is your opinion of the discipline, spirit and efficiency of the native 
army, both of Bengal and Madras ? — 1 almost fear to give an opinion of the 
^ladras, it is such a longtime since I .served there; great alterations have taken 
place since that period. 

263. The discipline, spirit, and efficiency ? — With regard to tlie discipline of the 
native army of Bengal, I think it extraordinary, considering the difficulties they have 
to contend with in instruction ; at the same time it is in a certain degree imperfect, 
hccausc that which the sepoys learn so .soon evaporates, if I may use the word. 
Rcgimcntally, one secs a battalion exercise in an extraordinary manner; but when 
you come to mananivre in large bodies the se[)oys act under the great disadvantage 
of knowing little themselves perfectly, and but ill uuderstand the orders that are 
given in a foreign language ; but a good deal of this may be rectified by the activity 
and exertions of good commanding and other officers. The general stale of disci- 
pline I think good; they arc subordinate ; they are patient; amt they are certainly 
obedient to their orders. I con.sider them to be animated by “a good spirit, 
and I have bad a good o[)portunity of witnessing it in the late service before 
Bhurtpore. I'liere I have seen "them in the trenches, working at very laborious 
employments, and, I believe, contrary to their own religions feelings. I think that 
some disinclination to work in this manner appeared at first ; but when it was 
explained to be a military duty they performed it with good will. I consider them, 
generally speaking, an efticient army, the Bengal army. 

2 (if). Have 
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26 ( 3 . Have you observed any difference in ibc work between tlie sepoys from dif- 
ferent districts in the same presidency? — Yes, I think I liave. Feb ruary 1832. 

267. Have you observed any difference in the w’ork between different sepoys of Major-Gen. 
the same presidency? — J should say the Oude men generally were the l)est SirrhnmasHet/nr/f. 
soldiers. 

26s. Do you think that the native soldiers are in general satisfied with their 
I’^i^ective conditions, and well affected to their cm|)loycrs? — I certainly do. 

‘Is the military service of the Company popular uiib the natives? — I think 
it popular with the natives, inasmuch as they look forward, in the course of lime, to 
deriving a solid benefit froiii it by promotion, or by some provision in retiring. 

270. M'iiat arc the habits of the native soldier; is he orderly and easily 
managed?— I think his habits are very orderly, and I think they are very easily 
managed. 

271. How, as compared with the European soldier; I mean, as to order and 
being easily managed ? — 1 think l)e is much more orderly than European soldiers in 
general, from the mere circumstance of his not being so given to drink. 

272. What are the feelings of the native soldier towards his European officer? — 

I think that depends in a great measure upon the conduct of the European officer 
to him. , 

273. Was any change observable, in this respect, during your command ? — None 
whatever; that is* individually speaking. 

274. What are ti]o pay and allowance of the sepoys in the presidency of 
llcngal ? - - 1 do not exactly know’ ; I believe it is difi'erent accortling to tlieir service ; 
from five rupees to seven rupees a montb, I think it is, as well as I recollect it. No 
accounts are kept in ledgers with the sepoys, as in the King’s service; they are 
|)aid their money monthly, in the manner that domestics are paid in that country. 

275. How' is their rate of pay as compared with the price of labour in the 
country ? — It is to the advantage of the soldier, I think ; lather to the advantage of 
the soldier. 

276. Is there any difference in the several provinces of Bengal ? — No, I believe 
none. Do you mean in point of expense ? 

277. No, the pay? — No, 1 believe not, 

278. And comparison with labour ? — No, I believe not. 

279. In w hat respects do the accommodations, equipments, or allow^ances of the 
sepoys in the field, or in cantonment, differ from those of the European soldiers of 
the King’s service, either in India or in other parts of the world ? — 'I'he allowances 
differ in his j)ay. There is a difference in pay, and a diftereiice in food, and a dif- 
ference in provision in quarters; for instance, the sepoy makes his own hut, whereas 
the European is 4)rovided with a barrack in the cantonment. There is some differ- 
ence ; I believe the King’s troops have a small allowance more ; there are differ- 
engas of allowance certainly, greater allowances; ibc officers have advantages. 

I have it by recollection, that in the various ranks there is an allowance of balta, 
whicl) adds considerably to tlie income of officers serving in India. 

280. Is the difference in the pay and allowance 01 the native soldiers in the 
different presidencies matter of complaint pr discontent ?— I never heard that it 
was. 

£.r.-V. 
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281* Should 3/0U think it important to equalize tliem? — I certainly should, as far 
as it could be done consistently with the peculiarities of each presidency ; and 1 con- 
sider that great benefit has arisen from the arrangements tliat have taken place 
lately to put the three presidencies as much upon the same systeih of payment as 
possible, and I believe that it has taken place to a very great extent. 

282. Do you think it necessary that an Enrojiean officer of an Indian corps 
should be trained up with them through the different steps of promotion ?—{ yer- 
tainly do, because; it gives him the great advantage of becoming acquainteci^vifh the 
same native soldiers ; in short, of knowing and being known, wiiich 1 consider of 
very great importance for the good of the service. 

28,5. Do the officers live much among the men ? — I think not. 

284. Do they more or less so than in European regiments ?— Certainly less so. 

285. Do you think the native officers are sufficiently encouraged ? — I think not , 
but great encouragement was given, as far as possible, by Lord Coinbermcre to ihr 
native officers; and the European officers were exhorted to be kind and conciliating 
in their manners and communications with them. 

286. Is there any additional encouragement that you would recommend r~ 
None, further than what might be dictated by good sense and tlie necessity of keep- 
ing up an intercourse between the officers, between the native and European oificers 
of the same regiments. 

287. To what rank of officers can natives be raised ? — To the rank of suhahdar- 
major. 

288. Alight they with advantage be admitted to higher rank? — I cannot sec any 
advantage that would arise from it. 

289. Tiic rule as to batta is not the same in all the presidencies ? — 1 believe it 
has been assimilated as much as possible in latter years. 

290. You cannot speak as to any particular distinction? — No. 

291. In what way do the different branches of llie Company’s or King's arm\ 
come under the lialf-hatta regulation in Bengal ? — I can only speak from rocolleo 
tion in the instances of a few particular stations, five 1 think there arc. Fort William 
lias always been a lialf-batta station, I believe. 

292. Do you think the pay and allowance of the Company’s Eiiro[)ean officers 
are sufficient in the several ranks in Bengal ? — I think them sufficient, but not more 
than sufficient. 

293. In Bengal are the habits of expense excessive in the officers ? — I should 
say not. 

294. Is there any difference of late years in that respect ? — I should say they 
were more expensive formerly. 

293. Are they more expensive in Bengal than at Madras? — should say not; 
1 should say not, from what I hear and from what I have learned. 

296. What is your opinion as to establishing different jrates of allowance inr the 
field and in cantonment? — I think* it beneficial, inasmuch as that the expense in the 
field is so much greater, from various contingencies. 

297. How long has the practice of equal allowance in peace and war prevaile<l in 
Bengal? — I really cannot recollect; I think it w’as since Lord Wellesley’s time, 
certainly. 

298. Do 
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298. Do you know for what reason that arrangement was made ? — With a view 

to decrease the public expense, * 

299. What effect has it produced on the spirit and efficiency of the army ? - 

J should think not a bad effect, neither one or the otlter. Sn- 

300. Are the European officers of the Company’s service satisfied with their 
condition? — When I had an opportunity of seeing them they were perfectly satis- 
lk*ds but 1 understand since that some order# have been issued that have rendered 
than ♦cry much dissatisfied. 

301. l )(5 they possess many advantages peculiar to that service? — They do ; but 
they are counterl)alanced by many disadvantages, such as climate, unavoidable ex- 
pense of living, &c. 

302. Are not some of those advantages of very recent date ? — Not that 
1 know of. 

303. W hat is the clfcct of the relative condition of the two services, with respect 
to the rules vvliich regulate the promotion of His Majesty’s and the Company’s 
officers? — As far as I know, it is satisfactory; every thing has been done to put 
them as much upon a level as possible within late years. 

304. Which ot the two classes oi officers are relatively more advanced in their 
()roniolion, in the ranks of field officer, captain, and subaltern ? - 1 should think they 
would he found pretty much the same, with the exception of the advantage the 
King^^ ofiicers ha\e to advance themselves hy purcha.se. 

30.). Do field officers of the King’s or Company’s service obtain the greater nuiii- 
l)or of divisional or stational commands ? — Tlie advantage is with the Company’s 
certainly, from tlie eircumstance of their having .so few otlicers in pro[)ortion in the 
very high ranks. 

30C). Arc officers of the King's service eligible to hold such appointments on the 
general staff as those of Erigade Major, Adjutant-general or Assistant Adjutant-gene- 
ral ol the division or station at which his regiment may he serving? — He is not. 

307. How far, in your 0|)inion, would it be e(|uitable that be should be so ? — 

I should think, according to the proportion of the number of die King’s regiments 
-in India. 

308. Would it, in your opinion, be advantageous to the two services if the armv 
ol the Company were to be made a King’s army ? — 1 should think so. 

309. On what principle could such a transfer be made?— I 3 y the Indian army 
being a King’s colonial army. 

310. Would you in that case unite/ the three armies, as has sometimes been 
suggested ? — I think not. 1 would have them separately ; the colonial Madras 
army, the colonial Bengal army, and the colonial Bombay army. 

311. Does tb|i command-money, of 400 rupees per month, to ivn officer in com- 
mand of a rc^giment, operate as an inducement to good officers to remain with their 
co^ps rather tlian seek employment on the general’s staff ? — I should think it does, 
because there are so few staff’ situations that would place him in a more lucrative 
position. 

312. Is there a rule from the Court of Directors, requiring that only a certain 
prp|)oriion of officers sbauld be absent from their reginients on the staff' at one 
time ? — There is. 
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T; 313. Has it been efficacious in equalizing the number of officers available for 

duty in their corps? — I believe it' has. It is but of recent date. 

Major-Gcn. 3 M- Do you think that the rule, strictly adhered to, limits too much the selec- 
Str Thomas Rejfncll, tioo of suitable officers for staff employ ? — 1 think not. 

315. Would the formation of a certain number of skeleton corps, with the view 
of substituting an officer of a skeleton corps in the place of a staff absentep* bo 
a more eligible mode of obtaining ilic required number of olliccrs with their i^- 
ments? — I certainly think it would be a good arrangement, inasmuch as iptfrOuld 
tend to the efficiency of tiie corps. 

31C. As that would make a difference in the promotion, it.would be requisite 
that the officer who leaves the corps should be entitled to general promotion beyond 
the one who is next in succession in the regiment ? — To general promotion, that is 
fair enough, but not to regimental ; the one from the skeleton corps would come in 
junior in the rank. 

317. The officer going out should be entitled to general promotion from the date 
of his commission? — Certainly, 

318. Supposing that [)roniotion could in any way be equalized, in the first intro- 
duction of such a plan, do you think that the irregularities of promotion which 
Would be occasioned by it would be an objection ? — 1 think it would be a very 
great disadvantage, the irregularities would ; at the same time it would be optional 
to officers to accept the staff situation or not. 

319. When troops are in the field, and brigaded, are not the Kings officers 
equally eligible with the Company's to the brigade staff ? — They are. 

320. You have given your opinion that staff situations should be proportionably 
given to the King’s and the Company's officers vi hen not in the field : do you 
think that the officers of Ilis Majesty’s service should be employed on general ()r 
other staff, without reference to their period of service in India, and a knowledge 
of the native languages ? — Certainly not. T 4 ic choice of the Kings officers to staff 
situations should be regulated by the period they have been in India, and by their 
known acquaintance with Indian habits, and with the language. 

321. What is the proportion of corps on full and half batta, and on full and half 
tentage, at the presidency of Bengal? — I should think an eighth of the army on 
half, and the rest on full. I cannot correctly say. 

322. Are the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal more expensive as com- 
pared with those of the Upper Provinces?— I think not. I should think it was in 
favour of the Lower Provinces. 

323. Do you suppose that the expenses to which an officer is necessarily ex- 

posed, are greater or less at Bengal than at Madras or Bombay ?~**I should think 
not ; as far as I know, I should say not. \ 

324. Which presidency do you consider the least expensive to ^n European 
officer? — I really cannot say; 1 suppose they are pretty much alike. It depepds 
upon the individuals pretty much. . 

32/). Before the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal were retluced to half 
batta, with house-rent, the officers were generally, I conclude, in the receipt of full 
batta ? — They were, I believe, with the exception of those at Fort William, for wbqm 
barracks were provided. 


326. And 
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326. And were in the receipt of the same allowances in garrison or cantonment " 

as in the field ? — Yes, because they were always considered to be ready for the field. > 3 -- 

327. Has it been in your knowledge, that officers called upon suddenly to take M^ijor-Gen. 

the field, have not been provided with adequate funds to meet the requisite ex- Sir Thomas Uti/urfl. 

pensos of marching, saved from the spare rate of allowance? — It has not. 

32^r)o subalterns generally live up to the actual allowance when on full, as 
wdM as pn half batta with house-rept? — I should think the instances of those who 
do nbt ate very rare. 

329. If in receipt of higher allowance, v\ould they be likely to save with 
a view to a furlough«to Europe or eventual retirement? — Perhaps some few would, 
but I should think the generality would not. 

330. Would any equalization between the full and the half batta be desirable; 

that is, taking from one and adding to the other?— I should think it would. It 

would be very little felt, I should think. 

331. Are officers in the receipt of full tent allowance always provided with the 
requisite camp equipage and equipments? — They usually have their camp equipage, 
and are supposed to have baggage animals. 

332. How often and in what manner are the tents and equipments of European 
officers mustered and examined, in order to ascertain that they are in good and 
efficient order? — I believe that that is rarely; he usually has his camp equipment, 
and the carriage anirnals are so easily hired, you never press an officer to have them 
unless he actually requires them. The allowance is given for providing him with 
quarters ; the allowance is meant to meet the expense of providing him with a 
house, which he is obliged to do on arriving at his station. 

333. Be so good as to state any observation that may occur to you in regard to 
the system of Indian tentage, not comprised in your answers to the preceding 
queries? — Every officer is invariably provided with tents; and as animals can 
always at least as far as my own station w^ent, be procured for hire at the 
moment, I do not think there is any necessity for altering the system that prevails. 

334. Do officers in the Company’s service prefer service with a native to an 
European corps ? — They do. 

335. Is it customary for European officers, on their first arrival in India, to serve 
with an European corps before they are attached to a native regiment? — I believe 
not alw'ays. 

336. Might it not be desirable lliat they should do so? — Certainly very desirable. 

337. May 1 ask what measures are taken to impress upon the minds of young 
officers the importance of rc.specting the prejudices of the native soldiers? — 1 should 
imagine that that depends entirely upon the feeling, and the capacity i may say, of 
the officer under whose command he is placed ; or rather, the good sense. 

338. What been the effect of granting the brevet rank of captain to the 
subalterns of the King’s and the Company’s service of 15 years' standing, on tlie 
relative condition of the tw'O services? — The effect. is felt very triflingly, except at 
courts martial and garrison duties. 

339. Is the measure of equal advantage to a King’s as to a Company’s officer ? — 

Certajnly ; and I will add, of very little advantage to either, except the gratification 
that an old subaltern feels from being called captain. 

340. Is 
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340. Is there, in your opinion, any objection to the grant of the brevet rank o*t 
' * ' ' ^^*** ' ^ lieutenant-colonel and of niajof respectively, to officers in the Company’s service 

liolding the situation of adjutant-general, quartermaster-general, and of deputy in 
j'/fumas Ilci/ffeil. each, as in His Majesty’s service, if at the time of their appointment they had not 
that rank ? — I should rather object to it. 

341. May 1 ask why r — From the nature of their service. 

342. They have a temporary rank? — A temporary official rank, superior to* their 

army rank. ^ 

3-43. Do you think it advantageous or otherw ise that there should be one Coni- 
inander-in-cinef for the three armies, and a commander of the forces to manage 
llic details of each presidency? — 1 should think not, from the circumstance of the 
immensity of detail into w hich that chief w'ould have to go. 

344. Is it, in your opinion, of importance that an officer holding the situation of 
Commander-in-chief in India should previously have served in that country r — 
I think so ; J tliink it would be of great advantage to the chief himsell as well as 
to the service generally. 

343. In like manner, what period of service in India would it he desirable tljat a 
general officer on the staff of His Majesty’s army should have: pjissed before lie i> 
appointed to such command r — 1 should say from live or six years would be quite 
sufficient. In five or six years he would gain that general knowledge ot India and 
Indian circumstances that would enable him to perform the duly 

3^6. You would apply the same to an officer liolding the sitnation of adjutant 01 
quartermaster-general of the King's forces in India ? — 1 think not. It might he 
desirable, hut not so necessary. 

347. Have officers of the (Joinpany’s service been in command of the army in 
India? — No, not that I know’ of. Tliey have commanded in the presidencies 
teriifiorarily. 

348. Is there any and what difficulty in the reduction of the cavalry and infaiUr\ 
of the Company’s service by whole regiments? — None that 1 know of. d he officers 
arc usually seconded on the other regiments, and the mtn transierred to coi ps to 
make up the deficiency ; the rest is disbanded. 

349. Has any such reduction of regular regiments of. cavalry or infantry come 
under your knowledge since the introduction of regimental prumotiou in 179b ? — 
None. 

3.50. Is service in India more or less advantageous than service in any of I]i> 
Majesty's colonies in which you may have served? — I think it is more so to the 
higher ranks, hut not to the lower. 

3.51. I think you have not served reginientally in India? — No. 

352. Hus any discontent been expressed by officers or men ,on removal from a 
presidency at which the allowances were relatively higher, to apother at which 
they were less?— Not within my knowledge. 

353- you think that these differences are of sufficient importance to call for 
the adoption of a general measure which would put the three aimies on precisely 
the same footing ? — 1 certainly think that the three armies should be put on as 
nearly a similar footing as it possibly could be done. Every shade of difference 
should be got rid of that could .be possibly effected. 


354 Do 
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354. Do IJis Majesty’s officers when in command of a division or station, being 
of a superioiv/miy, but inferior regimental rank to ’the Company’s officers, expe- 
rience any difference in tlie amount of remuneration attached to such command? — 
I think not. J Je gets whatever is allotted to the station he commands. 

Oo the Company’s officers in general avail themselves of the privilege of a 
furiouj^to Europe on the pay of their rank, for three years, after completing an 
actual service in India ? — I should say not, unless they have some strong motive 
for it.' • * 

35(). Do you know what prevents them?— Their want of means. 

357. Have yon observed in officers who have been on furlough to Europea 
.strong disinclination to return Certainly not. 

358. Do you think that the elTect of the furlough regulation, when officers have 
availed IhemscT es of it, has been an inducement to them to save up with a view to 
their eventual retirement on full pay, w hen they have served the required period of 
•22 years? — 1 should doubt it. 

jop. Do they iiKjre usually like to complete their 22 years without the interme- 
<liate break ol a three years’ furlough in Europe? — I should think so, if by chance 
they are in good .siiuations in India ; that is, hold lucrative situations. 

360. Do, officers in general avail themselves of the retiring regulation? — A good 
proportion do ; I woiikl not .say a great proportion, hut a proportion do. 

3(ii. \’ou do not*mean to say half.? — No, certainly not. A proportion do; but 
not so many as remain to serve. 

3()2. Wdiat is your opinion of the command-money arrangement, which prevents 
a coloiu'l in receipt of otf-reckonings, when in command of his regiment, from 
drawing at the same time the allowance attached to such command? — I was not 
aware that such w’as the case. 

363. 'riu're being a regulation that prevents a colonel in the receipt of offi- 
reckoning from receiving the command money of 400 nq)ees per month, what is 
your opinion of that regulation fur the public service ? — 1 think it is a wise regu- 
lation. 

3G4. What are the rules in force in regard to the repairs of arms and accoutre- 
ments in the King’s and Comj)any’s service? — In the King’s service they remain 
the .same as in every olli(?r part of the world, I think ; and the Company’s are 
repaired with the regiment, by the armourer also. 

3G.5. Is there not an allowance to officers commanding companies, for that pur- 
pose -There is. 

3(io. Are the repairs more serviceably performed regimentally than at the general 
magazine ? — I should think not. 

3G7. What are Uic rules at Bengal in regard to the victualling of the European 
soldier ? — EJe victualled by contract ; a certain sum is stopped for bis ration ; 
the supply of meat is by contract ; butchers supply and bakers supply the regiments 
with meat and bread. Nothing can be better thaii the supply of meat and bread 
to Europeans in India ; the whole time I commanded at Meerut 1 never recol- 
lect a complaint coming to me about meat or bread. 

36,8. Then you natui-ally prefer that arrangement to the soldiers supplying them- 
selves ? — Certainly. They could not supply themselves. 
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369. Is the practice of inebriety inore or less fiequent among the European sol- 
diers than formerly ? — The canteen was not established in my time, and therefore 
I cannot speak to that, 

370. What lias been tlie eflcct of soldiers’ libraries which have been sent out by 
the Company for their use? — I fear that they are not so much frequented by the 
soldiers as we could wish. I found very few of tliem went to the library.*.^ I first 
established it at Meerut, and 1 found it very little frequented by the soldiers. 

371. What other methods are resorted to for diverting the minds of the sddiers 
when not on duty and shut up in their barracks ? -None that I can mention, except 
by libraries within themselves, from whence books are lent; they arc not lent 
books from the general libraries : in some regiments they had libraries of their ow n, 
and the men read on their beds. There was nothing else to resort to for amusc- 
raent in the barracks, nothing that I ever heard of. 

372. Were regimental schools frequently in the corps under your orders?- 
In all the European corps, and I may add excellent ones, particularly good in tlie 
Company’s horse-artillery ; they had a fine library also. 

373. Were they well atlcnded ? — Very well attended. I have seen bo and 70 
men of the horse-artillery at the school. 

374. Are there not generally public fives’ courts established at each station? — 
Yes, there are. 

375. Tlic half-caste children of European soldiers, as weK as the children of 
European women, are taught in some school, are they not? — They arc, invariably. 

376. Does the clergyman of the station visit these schools, and exercise any 
degree of superintendence over them? — He does, constantly. 

377. At what age are these children removed to the orphan-school at the pre- 
sidency to w'liicli they belong? — I do not exactly recollect ; I believe it is only done 
w'ith vacancies ; it is not done generally. 

378. In what manner are the children of Euro[)ean soldiers employed when they 
have left the or|)han-school, and arc loo old to attend the regimental one ?— There 
is no employment for them, except becoming drummers in the native regiments. 

379. Are any of the iialf-caste descendants of European soldiers ever enlisted 
into an European regiment? — Sometimes as drummers ; but rarely. 

380. Is the half-caste j)opulation in the neighbourhood of an European canton- 
ment generally considerable? — In the neighbourhood of the cantonment where 
I resided it was very inconsiderable. 

381. Is it more or less on the increase? — I should think not much on the 
increase. 

382. Are many of the sons of European soldiers by European mothers, when 
of a proper age, enlisted into the regiments of the King’s^ or the Company’s 
service? — Usually into their own regiments, I think. 

383. When a King’s regiment is ordered to England, do the soldiers generally 
prefer volunteering into another that has to remain ?— They do. 

384. Are they permitted so 10 do? — Such has been the rule of the service hitherto. 

383. In point of expense it is advantageous, is it not? — Undoubtedly. 

386. What are the duties of sergeants-major and quartermaster-sergeants of 
a native corps ?— 'Generally, 1 think, superintending the drill, 1 

387. Arc 
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387. Arc those two j)crson3 much in communication with the natives, or tlic “7 
cuntrai V ? — They are certainly in communication W'ith the natives a good deal ; at 

least as much as their language will permit of. Majwr Gen. 

388. Has it happened that they have acquired earlier intelligence of the dissalis- Sir Thomas Rei/nr/l. 
faction of the corps than the Eurof>ean commissioned officers? — Not that I ever 

hcar(l'*oY. 

In the absence of European commissioned officers, would the command of 
a native*corj)s devolve upon the senior European non-commissioned officer, or the 
senior native commissioned officer? — I should say the senior native commissioned 
officer. 

3()o. Is the relative situation of an European non-commissioned officer in 
a native corps preferable to that of a non-commissioned officer in an European 
corps? — I think not. 

391. Arc they sufficient to make it preferable for men of good character to seek 
such employment in a native corps as sergeant-major or quartermaster-sergeant r - 
Certainly. 

392. Have difficulties cVer been experienced in obtaining suitable men for the 
situation of sergeant-major and quartermaster-sergeant of a native corps? — None 
whatever, that I know of. 

393. Do sergeaqts in an European regiment volunteer to the situations of sergeant- 
major and quartermaster-sergeant in native corps? — They do sometimes ; but the 
appuinlinent is usually to a deserving intelligent private, I think. 

394. Are there at present as many European non-commissioned officers with 
a native corps as is desirable, or could their service, in your opinion, be altogether 
dispensed with? — I think tliere are quite sufficient of them; and I do not think 
their services could well be dispensed with. 

393. What, in your opinion, is the number of European officers, including the 
command and staff of the corps, which you think are requisite to be present with 
a regiment of cavalry of eight troops? — I think it would be desirable to have two 
thirds, 

396. Two thirds besides the commandant and the staff? — Yes. 

397. The same with a regiment of infantry? — And the same with a regiment of 
infantry, if it could be. 

398. What number of European officers do you think requisite for a troop of 
native horse-artillery of six pieces?— I should think four; that is, to make 
allowances for those who are away from casualties. 

399. Either when serving with a brigade, or detached on separate command ? — 

Serving with a brigade, perhaps less might do ; but to belong to the troop I would 
have four. 

400. Preseit ? — No, I should think three. 

4«»i. An establish merit ^f four, with three present?— Yes. 

402. The same with tespect to a company of native foot-artillery of six pieces ? 

— I should think the same ; yes. 

403. What are the duties respectively discharged by the European and native 
officers of a troop or company? — ^The native officers do a great deal of the internal 
duty of the company, and the European officers in the field and on duty. 

E.I. — V. E 
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^ European officer. in communication much with the men of bis troop 

‘2, e Tudry i 32. company when not on parade? — I should think not a great deal. 

Mojor-Gen. 405. Is there generally any communication between the European and native 
Sn Thomas Il^nell. officers of a troop or company when not on duty? — There is. , 

406. Both as regards the duty and otherwise ? — A little otherwise, I should think ; 
but on points of duty there Ls. 

407. Are the men paid by the European officer of the troop or company ? — 
Tliey are, with the assistance of the pay-havildar. 

408. By whom is the money conveyed from the European officer to the trooper 
or soldier? — By the havildar; from the European officer toThe pay-havildar of 
the troop or company. 

409. Does the European officer of a troop or company investigate the com- 
plaints of the men under his charge previous to their being laid before the com- 
manding officer of the corps? — He is expected so to do. 

410. How often and at what particular times are such complaints inquired into 
and decided by the commanding officer? — That I cannot answer; it depends 
entirely upon the arrangement of the commanding officer ; diffierently in different 
regiments. 


Jonis^ 1° (lie Martiiy 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John By no, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir THOMAS REYNELL, again called in and examined. 


1 March 1S32. 

Major-Gt'n, 

Sir T/innids Hvi/iiflL 


411. What duties are generally discharged by the adjutant of the regiment: 

it is an European adjutant to the native corps, is it not?-*-Tlt is an European 
adjullint. ; 

412. What duties are generally discharged by the European adjutant of a native 
regiment? — Hq superintends the drill; he parades and inspects all guards ami 
commands, receives and issues orders, and in fact performs duties as nearly simi- 
lar to those of an adjutant of an European regiment as possible. 

413. Does lie personally communicate with tlie men, or through the medium of 

native officers pf his troop or company? — I should think,, through the native 
officers : there may he times when he communicates direct with the men, according 
as he is familiar or otherwise with the native language. I beHeve the regular 
thing is through the native officer. / . . 

414. What are the particular -duties assigned to a quartermaster apd interpreter 
.of a native regiment.? — The duties are united in one person : he has the whole of 
the camp equipments, and what we call the regimental establishment, under his 
care, .As quartermaster he has the charge of and superintends the camp equip 
ments and establishment, and all the duties wiCh regard to ammunition, and every 

duty 
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duty that a quartermaster of an European regimetit has to perform ; and at courts 
martial or courts of inquiry he acts as an interpreter. 

415. Are these duties sufficiently extensive to incapacitate him from taking the 
command of a troop or company also? — I should think so. 

416. Does the appointment act as an inducement to European officers generally 
to stutly the native language ? — (’ertainly. 

*417. Arc there any otlier encouragements Requisite, in your opinion, to induce 
European officers to study the native language? — ^'Fhere is hardly any stafi* situa- 
tion to which an officer is eligible that does not in itself hold out to him the en- 
couragement; I mean, incite him to learn the language. 

418. Is a preference given to officers who do understand the language? — 
I should iliink it a very great motive in the afipointment. 

419. How many effective officers, including the commandant and regimental 
staff, are generally present with native regiments?- - Within my knowledge it has 
varied so much, that I really cannot give an answer wdth any chance of being 
correct. 

420. Do jcrn.'idars rise hy seniority to the higher rank of subahdar? — In- 
variably. 

421. By seniority? — By seniority; rarely, if ever, by recommendation, except 
that it may happeq from some extraordinary act in the field. 

422. What is the rule adopted with regard to the selection of subahdar-major 
of th(; regiment? — If with seniority the individual combines other qualities, lie 
jirobably will receive the appointment from his seniority in the regiment ; hut 
I have known instances of the appointment being given without reference to 
seniority. 

423. Is tlie appointment made on the recommendation of the commanding 
officer, or docs the Comniandcr-in-chief exercise his discretion in appointing a subah- 
dar-major? — Mostly at the recommendation of the commanding officer. 

424. Are the present inducements, in respect to promotion, such as to attach 
the native officers permanently to the service ? — They are. 

425. Have the subahdars been more active in their duties since the introduction 
of ihtf distinction of subahdar-major? — It certainly has given fresh excitement to 
the performance of their duty. 

426. Can you suggest to the Committee any mode of quickening the promotion 
of the native officers? — I really cannot, except by pensioning them at an earlier 
period than is usually the case. 

427. You think the appointment of a subahdar-major to each Hank company 
desirable? — It would be desirable. Anything that wmuld hold out to native 
officers additional rewards should be done, if it could be effected without any very 
great expense.* 

428. Has it come withitt your knowledge that native officers have been appointed 
as aides-de-camp to general officers? — Never. 

429. What would be your opinion as to such an employment, of course at the 
option of the individual general officer : I mean in addition to his European one ? 
-—It might be desirable, if the general officer spoke the language so well as to be 
iabld to profit by intercourse or communication w’ith him. 

E.i. — V. E 2 
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43^^« Has it not been custom,ary at some of the presidencies to reward distin- 
1 M arch 1832. j»uislied native officers by appointing them ns killedars of forts, or granting them an 
Major-Gen. idlowance for a palanquin? — I do not recollect any being appointed to be killedars 
Un/tivll. o( forts. I recollect particularly native officers receiving in* reward of service 
a palanquin and monthly allowance. 

431. What proportion may the allowance of a sepoy bear to the wages of labour 
in that part of India in which you hfave been serving ? — I sliould think as four'to 
seven. 1 should thipk the sepoy has nearly double what tlie lowest workhian or 
common labourer has. 

432. Do you think the regulation of the European service, of increasing the pay 
of a soldier in proportion to his length of service, could with propriety and advan- 
tage be extended to the native soldier in India ? — I certainly do. 

433. In that case perhaps, in future enlistments, you would lower the commenc- 
ing rate of pay, and add to it progressively? — No, I do not think that would answer j 
any arrangement that would lower at once the commencing rate of pay would be 
objectionable. 

434. Does it frequently occur that upon the removal of a native regiment from 
the Upper to the Lower Provinces of Bengal desertions take place? — Never, to my 
recollection, to any great extent ; but it has happened certainly in some instances, 
and generally upon leaving places where they Imd l)ccn recruited^. 

435. Are you of opinion that the existing scale of allowances to native officers 
and non-commissioned officers is susceptible of any improvement? — Yes, 1 think 
so. 1 think the jemadars have too small a pay in proportion to the siibahdars. 
1 think the subahdars arc very fairly paid ; but the difference between the havildar 
and the jemadar is not sufficient. 

436* What is the nature of the arrangements by which saddlery and horse 
appointments are supplied and kept in repair, at the presidency of Bengal ? — By tlie 
allowance to the troop captains. 

437. What is the amount of the contract? — I do not exactly recollect wliat is 
the amount. I believe it is much the same as is made to a captain of European 
cavalry. 

438. What are the arrangements to ascertain that the articles arc efficiently sup- 
plied and kept in repair?— By regimental inspection of the commanding officer. 

439. How frequent ? — I believe monthly. 

4^1 0. What are the arrangements at Bengal for the provision of horses for the 
re-mount ? — When the annual supply from the several studs does not meet the 
demand for horses for the artillery, the King’s regiments, and the native cavalry, 
officers are given a latitude of purchasing horses in the country, and a given sum 
allowed for that purpose. 

441. Are the horses obtained from the stud, or the country dealers, of a superior 
or inferior description ? — I prefer the stud horses ; but I know a commanding officer 
of the King’s cavalry who for his*regiment preferred the horses that he purchased 
in the country ; but I have heard since that by experience he has found that he was 
wrong. 

442. How are llie stud horses bred ?-^ I believe there is a difference in the mode 
adopted at the different studs. At the Haupper stud, near to Meerut, the nfares 

were 
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were brought by tlie peasants or farmers to the stjad. They afterwards took back 
the mare, and wlien ttie colt had got to a certain age it was purchased by the stud 
and t»'ained at the stud until lit for service. 

443. Are the cav.alry and artillery horses generally in stables or not ? — They are 
generally kept in stables. 

444. ’ But not always ? — Not always ; within my knowledge they w^ere all in can- 
uAnient stables. I superintended the building of the stables of the lOth Light 
Cavalry at Meerut, when that regiment was first embodied. . 

445. Do you give a preference to their being kept in stables to the other mode ? 
— I certainly do; but there are other officers who think it would be as well to make 
them rough it ; I believe in some parts of India they do so. 

446. Arc the stud horses bred in sufficient numbers to supply the horse-artillery 
and I'.uropean cavalry? — A sufficiency was not bred in India at the time I left, but 
there was every prospect of a sufficient supply being furnished in a short time from 
that source, and 1 should think by this time they are. 

447. Had the farmer, who brought the marc to be covered and registered, an 
option respecting his colt, or was he cornfielled to give him to the Company at 
a stated price at a certain age r — To the best of my recollection he is obliged to 
dis[)ose oftlie horse to the Company, if required to do so, at a fixed price. 

448. Arc the slaff appointments in India ii[)on the same footing as to duty, and 
as to emoluments, as in other stations of the British army ? — As to duly I think 
tlicy are, l)ut I should think as to allowances difterent. 

44p. Are not the allowances in India more lucrative than those on any othei 
station ? — I should say they arc. 

450. Do the duties in any of the staff departments in India differ from those in 
any of the other colonies ? — In reply to this, it may perhaps be expedient to say 
that the w bole commissariat officers are supplied from the army. 

451. Is there any particular rule of promotion in the department of the adjutant- 
general, quartermaster-general and commissariat, observed ? — In the commissariat 
they rise to different ranks as specified gradually to the top of the list of assistant- 
commissaries ; the two higher appointments of deputy and commissary -general 
remain for the selection of the Government ; and the same applies to the other 
departments. 

452. Do you think any restrictions in regard to the appointment in the general 
staff' to be advisable ? — I should think if the arrangement for the commissariat could 
be altered, it would be advisable, so as not to deprive the army of so many officers ; 
hut there are many other considerations that probably would oppose any sucli 
arrangements. 

4.53. I wo^ld extend the previous question to that of ihe pay department? — 
Thqre are so few officers employed in the pay department that I do not think it of 
any object to make an alteration in the pay aepartment. 

454. What are the military stores used in India that are obtained from England r 
— I believe that most of the military stores arc brought out from England, powder 
how ever is made in India ; the gun-carriages are made in India, but the models for 
them came from England. 
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455* What articles, in your opinion, can be best supplied from England, and 
wliat in India?— Most articles could be best supplied from England, and perhaps 
wood could be best procured in India. 

456. - As far as your knowledge goes, are the tents supplied to the troops the 
same at the three several presidencies ? — That I cannot answer, but I should think 
nearly the same. 

457. In the event of their not being so, would you think it advantageous that 
they should ? — Certainly ; anything that promotes uniformity I think advantageous. 

458. What are the peculiar duties of a surgeon attached to an European corps 
in India? — The care of his hospital, and also to attend the English gentlemen, both 
civil and military, and their families, at the station. 

459 ' What are the duties of a surgeon attached to a native corps, and do they 
differ in any respect from those of a surgeon attached to an European regiment?-'— 
Not in the least, except that he has much less duty to perform, and I believe not 
so many books to ket‘[) or reports to make. 

4(10. What is the nature of the medical contracts which were formerly held by 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of corps, European and native, in India? — The 
contract, I believe, was nothing more than a certain sum of money, which he 
received for providing country medicines, according to the number of men that he 
had under his cliurgc. Tlie chief medicines arc generally supplied from the public 
stores by indents. 1 have heard that alterations, diminishing the allowance to the 
medical departments, have taken place since 1 left India. 

4()i. Arc there any arrangements in regard to general officers which, in your 
opinion, could with advantage be introduced into the service? — It has often 
occurred to me that the Company’s service, generally, would benefit if when an 
officer obtained the rank of major-general, he was considered eligible to serve on 
the staff’ of any of the presidencies. * 

462. W’hat is your opinion of that part of the Company’s regulations which 
require a service for a siKJcific period as superintending surgeon or member of the 
medical board, in order to entitle the medical officer to the higher scale of retiring 
pension I think it is a very just arrangement. 

463. Would it be desirable or otherwise, in your opinion, that the inspector of 
hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments in India should have a seat at the medical 
board of the presidency to wliich he belongs?—! certainly think he should, as 
belonging to a large portion of tlie army. 

464. Is it of advantage to the public service in India that there should be a 
superintending medical officer who has also had experience of diseases in other 
climates ? — 1 think so. 

465. Do you think that previous service in India, as well as in other quarters 

of the world, is a qualilication that should have weight in selecting a gentleman 
for the appointment of inspector of His Majesty’s hpspitals in India? — Un- 
doubtedly . 

466. In what w'ay can the duties of His Majesty’s inspectors of hospitals be regu- 
lated so as to prevent collision between them and the superintending medical 
officers of the Company’s service ?~^1 cannot take on me to answer that question 
satisfactorily. 

467. What 
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/167. What are the particular services that have been performed l>y the inspectors 
of hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments in India, since their appointment? — I have ^ Ma rch 
had little opportunity of knowing what is the duty of inspector of hospitals^ but Major-CiLn. 

I believe it is entirely confined to his communication wit\i the surgeons of tne SirThomas Hmntli 

different regiments in His Majesty’s service, and with the director-general of hospitals 

at-home. 

*468. In what respect may the medical defpartinents of the two services have 
been im’proved by their introduction ? — I * do not feel myself .competent .to answer 
that satisfactorily. 

469. On the last'day of meeting you said you were of opinion it would be advan- 
tageous for the two services if the Company’s army was transferred to the King ; 
we want to know on what ground you have formed that opinion ? — My reply to 
that question was apart from any consideration except that w hich arose from what 
I conceived would be the benefit to the service generally, from the interests of the 
army being under one master ; how far it would be practicable or even desirable, 
should the government of India'remain as it is, I much dbubt. 

470. Is there any jcalou.sy between tlje King’s and the Company’s troops in 
India ? — There must be something like jealousy.' It is impossible that two services 
constituted as they arc, should be there without jealousy ; but it is astonishing how 
little it appears, and how well tliey manage to go on together. 

471. Is there any w ish on the part of the Company’s troops to be transferred to 
the King? — My opinion is, it would be generally satisfactory to, perhaps, the 
younger men ; I should doubt w hether the old officers would like it. 

472. How far w ould it be practicable to amalgamate the principle of the two 
services ; the principle of seniority prevailing in the one service, and a combined 
principle of merit, interest, and purchase, in the King’s? — In my opinion, even 
allowing that you were to make it a Royal army, you would be obliged to leave it 
in regard to promotion pretty much as it is, unless you introduced the advantage 
of purchase between officers. In fact the armies must remain distinct as they are, 
though under another denomination. 

473. Is the proportion of European officers to native regiments a sufficient one, 
in your opinion ? — 1 think not; I think they should have at least three officers 
a company or troop. 

474. What, in your opinion, would be a proper proportion of officers to each 
native regiment, on the present establishment ?— I should think at least three field 
officers, and three officers to each company, exclusive of the regimental staff. 

475. In your opinion, that would be sufficient to furnish an ample quantity of 
effective officers with the regiment, and also a sufficient number to perform the 
general staff duties of tlie army? — No, I think not; I mean three officers effective, 
for the purposes of meetieg the temporary Casualties occasioned by furlough’ and 
sickness. If for all purposes, I would then say four. 

476. What fie the general strength of native regiments of Cavalry ?— There 
used to be 80 a troop, and eight tropps : they are reduced now to six troops. 

• 477 - You (do not mean three field officers to regiments of cavalry?— No; 

I mean two. 
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478. What is the general strength of each troop and company of native 
I March 1832. ? — When I was in India, as well as I recollect, the troops were at So 

Major-Cien each, and the companies were at too. 

-S/? I'htmKis Hryiicll. 479. Is thci’c any general rule by which a certain number 0/ European officers 
must be present with each native regiment ? — Not that 1 know of. 

480. Is it a part of the Company’s policy to intermingle iMahomedans and 
Hindoos in the same regiment? — I* do not know whether it is done from policy, 
but 1 believe it happens that they are intermingled in all corps. 

481. In the local corps ? — 1 cannot exactly answer as to the local corps, but 
I believe so ; and it is, 1 believe, the bettor system. 

482. If a transfer of the army of India was to take place to the King, do you 
think the European regiments and artillery at present attached to the Company’s 
army should remain a part of the colonial branch? — I think so, unless it should 
be found necessary to make a distinct provision for tliem. 

48.3. Do you not think, that if the European artillery and infantry were 
separated, and the colonial branch entirely native, that it would be liable to become 
rather an inferior branch of service, from not having the same prominent duties to 
perform at a period of war?-— Not more than at present. 

484. If the army became the King’s, is it your opinion that staff* situations in 
India could be filled without limitation as to periods of service in India, and 
knowledge of the native languages ? — Certainly not. 

485. Have you known of any difficulty, arising out of the feelings of sepoys, on 
removing native regiments from one province in India to another? — Not in the 
least; and it is the custc.in to march them from one part of the country to 
another, just as the exigencies of the service require. 

486. Are you of opinion that field officers in general, from their age or ollierwise, 
are competent to the active duties of their situation.^ — I have found some instances 
where I thought they were not, but not many. 

487. The captains of companies, from being younger, are probably more so ? — 
They are very efficient. 

’ Colonel SALhlOND, called in and examined. 

« Sahmud. 4^^' What situation do you hold now? — Military Secretary at tlie India House. 

489. How long have you been in the military service of India? — About 50 years. 

490. What situations have you held? — The first staff situation I held, except tlie 
regimental staff of adjutant, was that of Military Secretary to Lord Wellesley, and 
1 was afterwards Military Auditor-General of Bengal. 

491. Your service has been chiefly confined to the presidency of Bengal?— 
Chiefly. 

492. Are you conversant with the military details of the other presidencies ? — 
I have visited the other presidencies for the special purpose, by Lord Wellesley’s 
direction, of looking into tlie military finances of the three presidencies. 

493. What is your opinion of the discipline, spirit and efficiency of the native 
army of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ? — 1 have the very best opinion both of its 
.spirit, efficiency, and discipline. 

494. Have 
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494. Have you observed any difference in these respects between the sepoys 
from different districts in tlie same presidency ? — I cannot say I have. 

495. Do you tliirik that the native soldiers are in general satisfied with their 
condition? — I believe perfectly so. 

496. And well affected to the service? — Yes. 

497. - Is the military service of the Company popular w’ith the natives in India? 

— •»Yes. There is no want of recruits. , 

498. •What are the habits of the native soldier : is he orderly and easily ma- 
naged ?— Exireuiely orderly, .and very easy of management. 

499. What are the feelings of the native soldier towards an European officer? — 
Generally, I think, those of attachment. 

500. Is there any change observable in that respect of later years? — I cannot 
very well speak to that, it being 30 years since I left India; but I have no reason 
to believe there is, from the documents I have seen in my official capacity at the 
India House. I should not suppose there is any falling off in the attacliment. 

301. What is the [jay and allowance of the sepoys in Bengal ? — The pay of 
u Pc[Joy in Bengal is 3 I rupees, and his batta is 1 ^ rupee, that is seven altogether. 

502. Are they the same in the other [)residencies ?-• Not exactly; but the dif- 
ference is not materiul. The [jay, I think, at Madras and Bombay is seven rupees 
a month ; when they take the field they have an extra batta, what may be called 
full batta ; wheretf^ in Bengal the extra allowance of batta is only an additional 
half batta : when they are in the field, tlic others have an advantage over the 
Bengal se[)()ys. 

503. How' arc the wages of labour in India, as compared with the subsistence of 
the sepoys ? — A sepoy, I should conceive, receiving seven rupees a month, must 
receive tw ice as much as a day labourer, a peasant, tlie class from wliich, in Bengal, 
he is taken. He receives less than many servants in the service of Europeans, but 
as c()m[)arcd with the peasantry I conceive liis wages to be exceedingly good. 

.504. In addition to his wages, has be not many other advantages? — 1 do not 
think be has anything tiiat can be considered of much importance. He has a coal 
allowed him, but that is deducted from his pay : in time of famine of course be 
is supported at the expense of the Government. I do not think he has any per- 
manent advantage, beyond the chance of rising to the attainment of rank, and 
a pension after a service of a great number of years. 

505. Is there any difference in tliat in the different provinces of Bengal, both 
as to the rate of wages and the allowance to the sepoy? — I should think very 
trifling. 

506. Is there any difference in the pay and allowance of the sepoy in the 
different provinces, and is it a matter of complaint or discontent. — 1 have not 
heard of any discontents, except for a short period, when the Bengal sepoys have 
perl^aps met on conjoint service witli troops of another presidency, which lasted no 
longer than the matter could be made known tg the Government, and was then 
rectified in their being all equalized. 

507. From the situation you now hold, you must be perfectly competent to 
answer the foregoing questions ? — I should consider so ; 1 am answering them from 
documents that I have had an opportunity of seeing. 

E.i. — V. f 508. All 
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^ 508. All documents regarding the army come before you, do they not?— 

' Certainly. 

C olniie) Salmond. 5 og. Should you think it important to equalize the rate of pay and allowance in 
each of the three presidencies? — Yes, if it could be done without a very great expense. 
They were ordered to be equalized by the Court of Directors Several years ago, as 
far as was practicable. The Bengal government, in reply, say they are equalized 
as far as is thought prudent or necessary. When they meet on service they re 
always put on the same footing ; at other times it is not thought necessary to 
equalize them more (ban they arc at present. 

5 JO. Do you think it necessary that the European oflicers of native corps should 
be trained up with the men through the diiferent stc])s of promotion ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

511. Do the European oflicers live much wiili the men in native cor})S?~“Not 
in the sense of entering their huts; they are always encamped immediately in the 
rear of the native lines, but their intercourse with tliem is principally conlincd to 
parade and matters of discipline. 

512. What is tlie intercourse between European and native oflicers of the same 
regiment? — Tliey generally enter into conversation w'ith them after parade, and 
sometimes attend llieir entertainments. 

513. Do you think the native oflicers are sufticiently encouraged? — They were 
in my time ; that is 30 year.s ago. 

514. What is the number of native oflicers to eaclj troop and company ? — One 
subahdar, one jemadar, and four or five havildars, according to the .strength of 
the company ; and four or five naicks, according to tlie strength of the company. 

515. To what rank of officers can natives be raised ? — Subahdar-major. 

51C. Could they with advantage be raised to a higher rank: — I sliouid think it 
liazardous. 

.517. Were they in your time?— No, not even a subahdar-major in my time. 

518. Was there in your lime a rank of major or commandant, for the native 
officer ?- -No. 

519. Is the batta allowance the same in all the presidencies ? — It is. 

520. Is there not a distinction in the dift'erent parts of Bengal ? — Yes. 

521. To what extent ? — Full batta at the outposts aiul in the field, and half 
batta in the cantonment.s. 

522. Is the batta allowance in proj)ortion to the different expenses to whicii 
officers in different parts are subjected ? — Not accurately, l)ut approximately. 

523. Could it with advantage be assimilated, by adding to the one and de- 
ducting from tlie other ? — I should think not. 

524. Why? — Because the expenses are greater in the field and at the cmtposls, 
than they are at the large fixed stations on the banks of the river. 

525. In what particular stations do the different branches of the Company’s or 
King’s army come under the half-batta regulations, in Bengal ? — Dinapore, Bernam- 
poor, and the Presidency. 

526. Do you think the pay and allowance of ffie Company’s European officers 
sui^ient, in the several ranks in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay? — I thought tliem 
so in my time, and I have no reason to think they are otiier wise, now* 

,527* In 
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^527. In llie Bengal army are the habits of expense excessive? — Not excessive, 
but greater than in the other presidencies. 

ry2^. What is your opinion of the expediency of establishing different rates of 
allowance in the field and in the cantons? — 1 think it is both just and expedient 
that there should be a difference between the allowance in cantonments and in the 
field, where the expenses arc considerably increased. 

ffQi). How long has tlie practice of erjual ullawance in peace and w^ar prevailed 
in Ik^ngai ? — It was introduced in the year i8oi or 1802, but there was still an 
exception of garrisons. 

530. For what reason was the arrangement made, for equal allowance in peace 
anti war? — The arrangement was extended only to cantonments at the places 
1 have specif] ed. 

531. Wiuit was the reason? It was found upon calculation that it would 
be a saving to the Government to allow' the officers full batta in all the can- 
tonments, rather than keep them on half batta, the Government supplying the 
l)airaeks. 

.532. Did it produce any and what effect on the spirit and efficiency of the 
officers and soldiers? — T am not aware that it made any difference. 

533. What was the cause of the exce[)tion you alluded to in your former answer, 
as to garrisons? — In garrisons the State of course continues to supply the (juarters, 
but at the o[)en canfoninents the quarters were all sold at low prices to the officers, 
w’ho from that period found their own houses. 

334. From your persoiiiil knowledge of India, and from the documents you 
see in your present situation, have you not reason to think that the European 
office! s have mueli cause to be satisfied with their condition? — I think they have; 
though 1 believe some of them are not satisfied. 

535. Do you know of any just cause of dissatisfaction? — No, 1 do not. 

53(). lias that partial dissatisfaction been of any and what duration ? — Since 
the promulgation of the orders which gave rise to it, wliich was in November 
1S28. 

.537. Do they not possess many and great advantages peculiar to that service? 
— Certainly. 

338. And some of them of very recent date? — Yes. In the first place they 
have the rank of colonel regimentnlly ; they have also a grant of brevets for 
distinguished service in the field. The honours of the Bath have of late years been 
coniened on many Company’s officers ; and there has been a greater proportion of 
field officers to captains and subalterns, by a duplication of colonels, when the 
battalions were converted into regiments. Coniinand-inoncy has been allowed to 
officers commanding regiments and battalions. Brigadiers’ commands have been 
augmented boll^in number and value. A fifth captain has been allowed in every 
regimt?bt of cavalry and infantry, and in every battalion of engineers and artillery. 
An interpreter has been allowed in every regiment ^nd battalion. Horse allowance 
has been granted to field officers of infantry. Six new regiments of native infantry 
were sanctioned in Bengal, purely out of consideration to the interests of the 
officers, 'fhe rates of retiring and furlough pay have been increased. The off-reck- 
onings have been improved by liberal grants of stoppages, at the Company’s 
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expense. A retiring fund has lately been sanctioned, to which the Company have 
given advantages of interest and remittance, and which it is calculated will 
materially augment the number and expense of pensioned officers at home. 
Vacancies arising from death and retirement after protracted residence in Europe, 
have been allowed to be filled up, in all cases, from the expiration of two years 
from tlie date of landing in England. 

.539. What is the relative condition of the two services, meaning the King’s ahd 
tlie Company’s, as to the rules which regulate the promotion of each army? — In 
tlic King’s army the officers rise by purchase and selection ; in the Company’s 
army they rise to the rank of major regimentally, then in the line : the senior 
lieutenant-colonel gets the first vacant regiment. 

540. In which service does the officer rise quickest to the rank of field officer, 
setting purchase aside altogether ? — 1 should think the Company’s. 

541. Do field officers in the King’s or the Company’s service obtain the greater 
number of divisional or stational commands, in proportion to the relative numbers, 
and the establishments to which they belong ? — I cannot answer that question, but 
I will furnish you with an authenticated statement from my office. 


Sabbatic 3 ^ die Martii^ ] 832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, m the Chair. 


Colonel SALMOND called in and further examined. 

542. Can you inform the Committee now of the relative difference of com- 
mands held by the King’s and Company’s officers? — I beg leave to give in this 
statement, and I conceive the proportion to be perfectly fair. 

[The JVitness delivered hi the same, which was read as follows :] 

General Staff and Brigadieus’ Commands. 

Held by Held by 

King's Officers. Company's Officers. 

« , fGeneral Staff 

Bengal -(Brigadiers 
A /General Staff' 

- (Brigadiers 
. /General Staff’ 

(firigadiere 

* The aggregate of these commands ordered to be reduced from 9 to 7. 
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'543. Is it not so long since you served in India, that you can give the (Jorninit- 
tec little information as to the discipline and efficiency of the army now in India, 
hut that you can give evidence principally of the financial transactions of India? — 
Yes, and in other matters I can speak only from the records, and the current mili- 
tary correspondence with India. 

544. Can you give any information to the Committee of any means by wdiich the 
scil^ices of the army may he rendered more* efficacious without any increase of 
expenditfire ? — No, I do not think they could be rendered irjore efficient without 
a good deal of expense. 

545. Is there any alteration or improvement that you would submit to the Com- 
mittee, in the first place, for the improving of the efficiency of the army ? — No, I am 
not aware of any orders except sucli as have already gone, that could be proposed 
witli advantage. 

546. Is there any alteration in the expenditure which yon would recommend r — 
1 thir\k considerable savings might be made by reductions of unnecessary troops. 

547. Will you state to the C'ominittee in what particular branch of the service 
llmse reductions might be made? — I should first say all the native artillery, horse 
and foot, wliich I think at prestMit unnecessary, and at all times dangerous. 

348. Would you not, in the event of that reduction, propose a substitute in 
a large European force of artillery? — I apprehend that the European artillery arc 
now sufficient ; at tfie time the native artillery were raised there w’as a sufficiency, 
and a great difficulty of getting recruits fit for the artillery. 

54(j. You ap[)ly that generally to the three presidencies? — Yes. 

.5,50. Do you give tlial information from your own observation, or from the 
reports received from officers in India ? — From my own observation, arising out of 
the perusal of the records and correspondence w ith India. 

331. Would you propose any alteration in the corps of engineers? — No. 

332. Any in the cavalry ? — I think the native cavalry might be reduced with 
advantage, and European cavalry substituted. 

533. European cavalry in a lesser amount do you mean ? — Few er Eurojican 
cavalry would suffice. My idea is, that a larger portion of the King’s troops in 
India ought to be cavalry, and a smaller portion infantry; and I would propose 
to diminisli the native cavalry in proportion as I increased the European cavalry. 

354. In w’hat proportion would that be? — I should think that half the cavalry 
in India ouglit to he Europeans. 

. 555 - A third less, or a fourth less, or a fifth less, would you propose? — In 
Bengal I would have four additional regiments of Europeans, and I w’ould liave 
six less of natives. 

356. Each regiment of the same strength? — Each regiment of the same 
strengtli. , 

537* In what ratio would you make it in Madras and in Bombay ? — I would 
have one half Euroj^ean, and one half native. 

558. Do you suggest any alteration in the infantry, the King’s European, or the 
native, generally ? — I think the King’s European infantry might be redaced for 
the benefit of the finances, without danger to the State, I have already proposed 
that tlie King’s cavalry sliould be increased ; the King’s infantry, I think, might he 
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reduced in the same proportion as the cavalry when increased ; and I think the 
four King’s regiments that were sent out for the Burmese war might now safely be 
withdrawn. 

559. Is there any suggestion that you would give for tlje promotion of the 
discipline of the army in India ? — I think it is perfectly good. 

560. Are there any suggestions you would throw out in addition to those you 
have made, for the efficiency of thc'army in India? — No. 

561. Arc there any alterations in the clothing ? — No. 

5()2. Have you any other suggestion that you would submit to the' Committee ? 
—No. 

5(13. In substituting four reginjents of European cavalry for six of native 
cavalry, did you mean that those four regiments should be in the C'ompany’s 
service, or King’s troops ? — It might be either ; hut I conclude of course that they 
w^ould never allow them to be Company’s. I went upon the idea that they would 
be King's, and ex()ected that as many King’s troops as Company’s troops would be 
witlidraw n or disbanded. 

564. Is there any suggestion with respect to any alteration in the medical 
department of India you would throw* out ? — No ; it has been revised very lately, 
and I believe satisfactorily estal)lished. 

56.5. Any alteration in the coiiimissary part ? — No. A question has been 
started, whether the supplies had better be provided by the commissariat, or by the 
old mode of contract ; that is a question between the iioine authorities and the 
autlioriiies of India. 

56 ( 3 . What do you propose doing wdth the officers of the cavalry regiments ? — 
Giving a liberal and satisfactory commuted allowance for their commissions to as 
many of them as chose to take it, allowing the seniors of eucli rank the lirst choice. 

567. With respect to the expense of the Bengal army, can you give the 
Committee any notion, in general terms, of the expense of tlie Bengal army in 
the course of the year ? —About 4,()00,ooo /. sterling. 

5 ( 38 , Does ihat include non-combatants as well as combatants ? — -That includes 
all military expenses and charges. 

569. Does it include pensions ? — -Pensions that are paid in India, not what is 
paid here. 

570. M^ill you have the goodness to stale how' much is [)aid at hoiric, according 
to the best of your information? — According t(j the best of my belief, it is between 
500,000 L and 600,000 that includes pay to officers at home upon furlough. 
I believe it also includes the amount of olf-rcckouiugs tliat is paid at home to the 
colonels of regiments, almost all of whom are at home. 

571. So that the expcn.se of the army may be stated in round numbers at 
5,000,000 /. sterling r — 1 should think it might. There are several things included, 
about which a question may be raised ; for instance, civil corps which may be said to 
be maintained for civil service, and yet they arc charged here as a part of the mili- 
tary expense ; they are disciplined like military soldiers. 

572. Are they not available for military purposes? — Yes, they are. 

573. Is it not your opinion that the statement you have given of the expense 
of the Indian army is a fair statement on the average of years on the present 
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— 1 would rather refer the (Committee to the statement that is annually 
made up by the -Auditor of the India House to be laid before Parliament. He 
divides the exj)cnses more accurately, and the home charges from the Indian 
charges, and the fluctuations in India are very considerable. 

574. Have not gi*eal reductions been carried on in India of late? — Very great. ^ 

57,5. -Py a Keturn exhibiting the number of troops serving in India during the 

se\*cral years from 1793 to 1831, it appears that during the years 1825 and 1826, 
i70,00().was the establishment of the Peiigal army? — Yes. 

57(i. The present establishment is 99,000, is it not? — 1 believe so. 

377. Has that reduction chiefly been carried on by Lord William Bentinck?— 
Yes, he arrived immediately at the end of the Burmese war, wlicn the reductions 
began. 

575. Can yon give any general information as to the decrease of expense con- 
sequent upon that rcdiiclion ?— No, I could not, without reference to the annual 
statements from India; but it i.s by no means in proportion to the number of 
troops reduced, because the reductions are almost always by flrelock^. Tliere have 
Ix^en no reductions by wliole rcgimenls ; the only considerable saving that has been 
made, is by reductions of com[)nnics or troops, which involves the diminution of 
two lieutenants, a cornet, or an ensign, as they ha|)pen to bo cavalry or infantry. 

379. On wliat corps has that reduction chiefly fallen ? — On the native corps. 

350. What desciiption of army; infantry, cavalry, or artillery? — Every regi- 
ment of cavalry lost two troops, and every regiment of infantry two companies. 

351. Was there a corresponding reduction in the artillery and engineers ?— Yes. 

352. Pro})ortionate ? — V( s, they all lost the same, 

383. Is tlie Bengal army now considered on a permanent peace establishment? 
" I should think .so. 

3S4. And you anticipate that, according to tlie wants of the country, reduction 
cannot he carried much further in point of nmnhers, consistently with tlie security 
of our English possessions? — I should think not in point of numbers. 

383. What retiring allowances were given to tlic reduced oflicers? — They were 
not reduced. 

386. Were they kept as supernumeraries ?'*-Yes, they were. 

387. Will you have the goodness to stale the expense of a Kings regiment of 
European infantry? — I applied to the Auditors oflice, whose business it is to keep 
the regular accounts of the expense, to know' what was the average expen.se of a 
whole regiment of infantry i,ouo strong, and including the expenses at home, and 
he said it was 63,000/. a year. 

388. You say including the expenses at home; do you mean the dead weight, 
the charge of pension attaching to that regiment? — Yes, everything tliat is paid by 
tlie Company in any way to His Majesty's Government, and I believe it includes 
an average of tfie expense of passage. It was made for some particular purpose 
some years ago, I believe, t6 ascertain precisely wh|it w^as the charge of each regi- 
ment to the Company. I think it was on the proposition made to withdraw the 
four regiments sent out for the Burmese w'ar ; and the Company w'ere asked what 
expense it put them to, and they said it made a difference of 63,000/. a year each 
regiment. 
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589. You say that four extra regiments were sent out on account of the Biir- 
mese war ; and you have stated that you thought those four regiments of infantry 
might now be withdrawn. Has there not, since the Burmese war, been a pro- 
portionate reduction in each regiment of King’s infantry in India? — There has 
been a small reduction, and pretty nearly to the extent of four regiments. 

590. Do you still think, since that reduction of each King’s regiment of infantry, 
tfiat four more may, with advantage, be withdrawn? — Yes. 

591. In the event of the King’s service not being able to send King’s regiments 
of cavalry, would you still consider it desirable to reduce four regiments of infan- 
try? — Yes; I consider it a separate question. I thought that the four regiments 
might be withdrawn! which were sent out for the purpose of the Burmese war, then 
the establishment being as before : four regiments of infantry might be advanta- 
geously replaced by four regiments of cavalry. 

,592. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a King’s regiment of 
cavalry ?— I cannot slate it with the same accuracy as a regiment of infantry, because 
it was not calculated by the Auditor at the same time as he calculated the infantry ; 
hut from the best calculation I can make myself, I should say it is 75,000 /. a yeai , 
or 10,000 1 . more than a regiment of infantry. 

593. Is the calculation of the expense of tlie regiment of infantry and the l egi- 
menl of cavalry made on the supposition of the numbers of the first l)eing i,oo(», 
and the numbers of a regiment of cavalry being 700, and 700 ‘horses? — Yes. 

594. What is the expense of a regiment of native infantry on its present esta- 
blishinentr — 24,000/. a year. 

595. Docs that include all contingencies? — Every thing. 

596. Pensions and half pay? — I should not say that it included pensions to tlic 
native officers or soldiers. 

597. Then the 24,000 /. applies solely to the combatants? -Yes. 

598. What is the expense of a regiment of native cavalry? — About 40,000 L 

599. Including only combatants in the same way as the infantry ? — Yes. 

600. How many Eurojiean regiments of infantry has the Company in its service 
— Only tliree, one at each presidency. 

()0 1 . What is the expense of those ? — 1 consider them to be the same as the King’s. 

602. Always supposing that they are on the same establishment? — On the saiiu' 
establishment, which they are. 

603. What are the numbers of European artillery in Bengal? 

of European Artillery at the Three Presidencies ; distinguishing Horse from Foe 


« 

Date of last Retarn. 

Horse. 

foot, j 

Bengal 

July - 1830 - 

1,021 

ii',109 ' 

Madras 

July - 1831 - 

59<' 

V459 ; 

Bombay 

Januai'y 1831 •• 

435 

^025 

j 
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604. You have staled that you wished the native^ artillery to be disbanded ; is it 
your opinion that they ought to be disbanded from a principle of policy, with a view 
to keep all the science of war in the hands of Europeans alone, and not to intrust it 
in the hands of the jiatives ? — Exactly. 

(>0.5. Have you any limit to your number of general officers in India? — None, 
except by the King’s brevet. 

boh. You have no half-pay in the Indiaft army, properly speaking.^ — No: 
officers are sometimes pensioned on half-pay, not having served 22 years. That is 
the only half-pay we have. 

boy. Is it retired fialf-pay, not half-pay as it is understood in the King’s service ? 

.....No. 

boS. Have you found their retired pay-list increase much of late years? — Not so 
much of late years as it used to do formerly, w hen it was first established. 

bop. Can you explain why offieers should have wished to retire more formerly 
than they do at present? — The advantages that have been of late years conferred 
upon the service. The service having been rendered more valuable, tliey arc less 
willing to rtTin([uish it. 

bio. W ere there moix; means of obtaining money formerly than there are at pre- 
sent r— Certainly before 170b. 

fii I. Did officer^ make a competency sooner in those times than they do no^v, 
and were tlierefore anxious to enjoy the advantages of it in Europe? — I think 
they did. 

tiu. Have you any means of ascertaining in round numbers what the amount of 
Uk) retired halt-pay is ? — 1 15,798 /. in the year ending April 1831. 

bi3. Can you state wliat proportion of the cadets that went out have returned 
home to Europe to enjoy their pensions ?- -'l should guess about one in twenty. 

614. Do you mean your answer w’ith regard to the retired half-pay to apply not 
only to Bengal hut to India generally ? — To India generally, 

015. Has the pension establishment, as regards non-comrnissioned officers and 
men, incrcii.sed much of late ? — That I cannot answer, as it is notin my department. 
There is a separate office in the India House for that purpose, but the number of 
men that return are but few. 

bib. How’ is the clothing of the C’ompany’s troops managed in India? — -In 
Bengal and Bombay it is provided by agents, who are ajipointed by Government. 

617. By the Company ? — By the government of each presidency. At Madias 
they have, for these three or four years past, provided the clothing by contract, 
which th( y find a cheaper and a better system, and which therefore probably will 
be applied to the other presidencies ; but at cacli presidency, they ai e under the 
orders of a Clothing Board, which consists of a certain number of colonels, including 
the Adjutant-general, the Quartermaster-general, Auditor-general, and any other 
colonels of regiments that happen to be residing at the presidency at the time. 

biS, Is the clothing sent out from Europe? — The Company send the cloth and 
buttons upon indent to the clotliing boards there. 

619. Are the caps sent out also The caps, when they are used, are sent out. 

bao. What are the articles of clothing with which the sepoy is furnished? — He 
lias & coat 1 think now every other year, and he has a pair of pantaloons every 
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other year. At the same time I cannot speak very accurately as to that, ftb^ause 
there lias been a difference (which the Court has been very desirous to prevent) 
among the sepoys of the three presidencies, who are the majority of the troops. 
"J'he Europeans receive the same at all the presidencies. For tjie sake of swelling 
the amount of off-rcckonings some years ago, it was regulated that instead of a coat 
cvqry other year, the sepoys should have a pair of pantaloons, which costs a good 
deal less, and on its being proposed that that system should be extended to Bombay, 
tlic Bombay Clothing Board objected to it, and said that they did not thinl? it fair 
that they should have a pair of pantaloons once only in three or fouV years. So 
the matter is under discussion. 

621. In the amount of expenditure you have given for Bengal, namely, 5,000,000/., 
do you include the clothing and stores sent from England ?— I do include clotliing 
and military stores. 

G22, Within these 20 or 30 years has there been any officer in the Company’s 
service reduced to half-pay by reductions of the force ? — Never. There has been 
no such thing- as the reduction of a w-holc regiment, and consequently no reduction 
of officers to half-pay. 

623. Can you state how the issue of pay is managed, and how tlie pay depart- 
ment is managed generally in India? — Yes. 

624. How is the pay of tlie army in India managed, and through what processes 
does it go until it arrives at the troops ? — 'I'he Paymaster-general makes a calcula- 
tion of what will be required for military disbursements every month, and that cal- 
culation is handed up to the Auditor-general to clicck, and according to his opinion 
issues are made to the Payraastcr-geueraL The Paymaster-general distributes the 
sum he receives among the paymasters of stations, of which in Bengal there are six 
or eight (six in my time), and that money is supplied by orders from the Paymaster- 
general upon the nearest local treasury : for instance, on tlie Company s colleclors of 
revenue, or the residents at foreign courts where they receive subsidies. Orders 
are given in favour of tliose paymasters to receive each his proportion. 

02 5. How is it subsecpicntly issued to the regiment?”-- The paymasters of stations 
pay the money in Bengal to the captains of companies, who pay it to the men. At 
Madras they pay it to the paymasters of the regiments, who pay it, whether through 
the medium of captains of companies or directly to the men I am not aware. 
I think that those regimental paymasters at Madias have been discontinued by 
orders from Lord William Benlinck, he wishing the troops to be paid in the same 
way as they are in Bengal, by the captains of companies. 

626. Are the paymasters of stations selected from the military service? — Yes. 

627. The duties that are at home performed by the Secretary of War, in India 

are performed by the Auditor-general ? — The financial part of the army is under 
the auditor. * 

628. How are the duties of the Ordnance establishryent managed in India? — 
There is a commandant of artillery who has the general superintendence ; he has 
the general control of the whole artillery of his establishment. 

629. Has he the management of the civil duties of the ordnance, as well as 
the military ? — They are partly managed by him, partly by the Military Board, or 
rather, I should say, they used to be ; but the Military Boards have been materially 

. altered 
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itltcr^dln their construction and authority of late years, and in Bombay they have 
no Military Board at all; Sir John Malcolm put an end to it, and put the whole 
management in the commandants of the artillery, subject only to the Government. 

630. In what way are the guns necessary for the service provided? — The brass 
guns are cast in Calcutta, the iron guns are sent from England. 

Have you not powder establishments in India? — Yes. 

*(>32. How many have you? — One at each presidency. There were two at 
Bengal, ‘but one was put an end to ; it has not answered its purpose. At present 
they have none in use. They made so much powder during the war, that they 
found tliey did not want any more made at present. 

633. What quantity of powder do you keep in store by the regulations in 
Bengal r — We generally calculate upon having three years^ consumption. 

634. Three years’ war consumption ? — No ; I think they generally consider it 
three years* peace consumption ; but that depends very much upon the orders of 
Government as to the quantity to be made, according to their foresight. 

633. Have you any manufactory of arms in India? — No; the arms are sent 
from England. 

636. Have you any manufactory of shot? — The shot also goes from England. 

637. Have you any gun-carriage department in India ?— There is an agency for 
the manufacture of gun-carriages. 

(>38. By w'hom is the business conducted; by an officer of your own? — Yes; 
geiu rally an officer of the army ; most probably an officer of artillery is employed ; 
not always. 

()3p. Does he furnish those on contract or on agency? — He is purely an agent. 

640. Are your artillery and engineer officers instructed at Addiscombe? — At 
Addiscornbe. 

641. Do you know at all the expense of the establishment at Addiscombe? — 
No, 1 do not 

()42. It is not in your department? — No. 

(343. Do you know the number of cadets educated there ? — I think about 120. 

(>44. If four regiments of European cavalry were substituted for six of native 
cavalry, is it your opinion that those European regiments would be efficient if in the 
Company’s instead of the King’s service ? — Certainly. 

643. Is there any and what difference in the expense of the native regiments of 
infantry at the presidency of Madras and Bombay and that of Bengal The 
native regiments at Madras and Bombay are more expensive than in Bengal. 
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Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, g. c. b., m. p., a Member of the 
- Committee, was examined. 

646. How long have you been in the Company’s service? — It is nearly 50 years 
since 1 first entered it- 

6^17. You have served in the three presidencies? — I luive served in the three 
presidencies, aud in every part of India. 

648. Will you be good enough to state what situations you have held in tlic 
difierent presidencies ?• — I was for a period ot nine years doing duty as a subaltern 
with infantry corps of Europeans and natives in the presidency of Fort St. (Jeorge, 
before I attained any stall' situation. I subsequently filled a great number of staff 
situations under that presidency, in the military de[)artment. In the year 1798 
I entered into the political department, and since that period I have been (miployed 
in various duties, comprehending the civil, political, and military branches. I wa.s 
for a long period employed on various political missions in India and Fersia, 
1 had the civil, military, and political administration of all the prov inces of Central 
India under my charge, and have, as a general officer, commanded divi.sions of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay troops, including corps of His Majesty’s and the 
Company’s armies. I'hc last situation I filled was Governor of Bombay, which 
I held from November 1827 to December 1830. 

649. During the commands you nave held, have you had the King’s troops under 
your orders as well as the Company’s ? — I have. 

650. In what ratio of expense do you consider a regiment of infantry in the 
King’s service with that either of a Company’s European corps or a native corps ? 
— J'he difi'erence of expense between a European corps and a native, both in pay 
and allowances, in garrison, is very considerable, and in the field is much more so, 
from the carriage of provisions and liquor, and vai ious other equipments that are 
necessary for the European corps. 

651. Is the proportion equally great between the expense of a cavalry regiment 
in the King’s service and that of a regiment of native cavalry ? — I should state still 
more so. 

(>52. Are the pay and allowances of the Company’s European troops assimilated 
to those of the King’s troops ? — They are. 

653. Is there any difference in those of the native corps with respect to tiu^ 
Europeans attached ? — I believe they are in most respe9ts upon the same focting. 
The difi’erences that occur have reference to the peculiar service for which the 
different branches are liable to be called upon, 1 believe ; substantially they are the 
same. 

654. Is the clothing of the Company’s European corps the same as of. the 
King’s troops? — 1 believe the same, though not furnished in the same iiiaHner. 

I believe 
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i the stoppages, and every thing that relates to the clothing, to be the sanae ; — — — 

but I am not acquainted with exact details. Ma roM 1 ^32. 

(>55. Can you inform the Committee of the allowances attached to a general Major-Ceu. 
officer in India, including pay, allowances, and emoluments. Can you also inform the Sir John Malcolm, 
Committee what are the pay and emoluments of a colonel of a regiment of infantry o.r.u., m.i*. 
corps in' the Company’s service, and also of a colonel of a regiment of cavalry ? — 

As*l cannot state these amounts correctly to tlie Committee, I beg to refer to the 
[»ay-tablc*. 

65(1. Has there been, since the last Charter, any difference made in the pay 
either of staff or of*^ regimental officers ?— The allowances have been augmented 
eince that })eriod ; but the pay, I believe, always remains the same. 

Can you state in what particulars, and whether in the garrison or in the 
held r — In the rank of a lieutenant the original pay and allowances were as follow : 
monthly pay, 60 rupees; half-batta, 62 ; gratuity, 24; house-rent, 25 ; total, 171 
rupees j)er mensem. Subsequently, tent allowance of 50 rupees was substituted 
for house-rent ; the total was 196 rupees. Lastly, house-rent was added of rupees 
30 ,- tlic present amount, 226 rupees ; so that the increase of batta in the field of 
bo rupees, inak(^s the w'hole amount 280 rupees per mensem; b\it the house-rent, 

30 rupees, has been struck off, which leaves the lieutenant with 256 rupees 
per mensem, about 22 1 . a month. But a lieutenant taking the field now only 
re(‘cives an increase of ru[)ces 30, because his pay and allowances have been 
increased from 1 71 to 226. The accuracy of this will be judged by referring to the 
pay- table. 

638. Is tht; difference to the other ranks in the same ratio? — I believe the difier- 
cnce lo otlier ranks is in the same ratio. 

(i.Of). Are not pay and allow'ances to officers different at the several presidencies? 

— Ibey are different; but on this point I would wish to refer to the pay-tables of 
the respectivt^ establishments. 

()()o. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to assimilate the different allow- 
ances at the several presidencies? — I do tliink that it would be extremely desirable 
lo a.s.siuiilate as far as possible, with reference to the countries and provinces in 
which tlu’y are employed, the armies of the three presidencies of India, not 
only with ie.s[)ecl to [)ay and allowances, but with respect to all their military 
establishments. * 

W here the allowances are less, are the neces.sary expenses proportionally 
less also?— The principle, I believe, upon which the allowances were much regu- 
latcil in the first instance, was a consideration of the distance that European 
officers were from those supplies which, coming from Europe, form the chief 
article of tlicir expenditure, and the expense to which they were put in the transport 
of such articles.* 

fifiii. In the year 1828, was there not some difference made in the batta allow- 
ance ? — Yes, there w'as by an order issued by the Governor-General in A. D. 1828, 
and subsequently confirmed by the Court of Directors. 

6 ( 3 , 3 . W ere there not just previous lo that order several very valuable additions 
made, to the allowances to officers ? — There were those which have been stated to 
the Committee by Colonel Salmond. 
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664. Can you point out to the Committee any advantageous arrangcmelits in tne 
store department ; whether the stores that are now got from Europe could with 
more economy be obtained at either of the presidencies ? — There is no subject that 
engaged more of my attention during the period I was governor of Bombay than 
the store department : it is one of great expenditure, which it is very diflicult to 
limit. Amongst other inquiries, I went most fully into that of how far supplies in 
the store department could be furnished in India, without making indents upon 
England ; and I will venture to state, that at that presidency, and I believe at others, 
every article that can be furnished equally serviceable, and at less expense, is now 
furnished in India, and not included in the indents on England. The stores fur- 
nished in India include a great variety of petty articles, and a great number of 
those of more consequence. 

665. Can you submit to the Committee any further alteration that would be 
advantageous to the service, both as to convenience and expense in the store 
department? — As far as relates to Bombay, certainly none, as that department 
underwent, in all its branches, the completest revision. Demands for stores were 
limited ; depots were concentrated, and the greatest attention was paid to reduce 
the indents upon England, which were materially diminished, while by the sus[)en- 
sion of the functions of the Military Board, which had the charge of this depart- 
ment, but which from the various duties of its members, could never give it that 
constant and vigilant attention which it required, and by placing difterent officers, 
such as the commandant of artillery, and the officers at the heads of the arsenal 
of Bombay, and others situated under niodre responsibility, and in the held, under 
more strict check of the Commander-in-chief, every means was taken that w-as 
possible, not only to prevent expenditure but to check its future growah. In this 
and in other departments, wlicrever the urgency did not require it, all audit was 
made prompt and uf}on demand, not upon issue. With respect to Bengal and 
Madras, I am not aware what changes have taken place in the store department ; 
1 can only state, that when in command of their troops in the held, 1 found this 
branch very efficient. 

666. Will you be so good as to state to the Committee the comparative effi- 
ciency of the King's and European troops with those of the native in the field, and 
for all public duties : hrst, with respect to the cavalry ? — The oldest corps of 
cavalry»in the service of the East- India Company is that of Madras; and I have 
no doubt that it wdll appear upon record that they have proved in all duties as 
efficient as those corps of His Majesty^s European cavalry with whom they have 
been for so many years associated in the public service. This corps was formed 
under the most favourable circumstances, being originally embodied by the Nabob 
of Arcot, under European officers. The pride of that prince led to his inducing 
some of the best families of his Mabommedan subjects to enter in+o it ; their sons 
have continued in the service ; and it is a remarkable .fact, that while almost the 
wffiole of this corps are Mahommedans, tlicy nearly all belong to the Carnatic, and 
their families are inhabitants of Arcot,- the former capital of that province, and one 
of its largest suburbs. Desertion, I may state, never occurs in this corps, and 
punishments are almost unknown. The European cavalry of His Majesty Jiave, 
of course, the advantage over this body, in being stronger men, and having^morc 
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})hysicar force ; but I do not know of any other difference in efficiency. Tlie Ben- 
gal cavalry has been more lately formed, but is an uncommonly fine body of men ; 
a considerable proportion of them are Hindoos, and they may be said to approach 
nearer to the European in physical force than the Madras men. The Bombay 
cavalry is also of much more recent formation ; a considerable number of it are 
inhabitants of the North-western Provinces of Bengal, and they area most efficient 
corps. All these corps are under European officers, with the usual proportion of 
native commissioned and non-commissioned attached. 

Wliafis the relative efficiency of the sepoy infantry to the Kings and 
Company's European* troops ? — I would beg to refer for my opinions upon this 
subject of our native troops, both cavalry and infantry, to my work on Political 
India, Volume II, from page 225 to page 245, and to an account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and character of the native troops in India, which forms an ineJosure in my 
letter to the secretary of the India Board, under date the 13th of February 1822, 
and is upon the table of the Committee. 

(itiS. What is your opinion as to the efficiency of the native artillerymen? — The 
golandauze, or native artillerynrien, are, in my opinion, most efficient. The artil- 
lery is a favourite service with the highest tribes of the Hindoos in India, and they 
are remarkable for attaining excellence both in discipline and in gunnery. Some 
of the native horse artillery belonging to Madras have lately been under my orders, 
and they appeared to me a most efficient body of men. I have further to remark 
upon the native artillery, that they are of the greatest use in saving the European 
artillery from going upon those lesser detachments to posts at a distance from their 
hciuUcjuartcrs, which have been found very materially to deteriorate their discipline, 
and 1 deem the native corps of artillery in this particular, as well as in others, a 
very essential one. I am not of opinion with many, that we incur any risk of a 
[jolitical natmxj by imparting such knowledge to the natives, because the natives 
liave proved, in the corps that they have formed, that they have perfect means of 
becoming instructed, and instructing others in this branch of military force, l^he 
native artillery of Scindia and Holkar were not inferior, in my opinion, to any body 
of that class of men that we have formed. 

fifip. \V ill you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the discipline of 
the /native troops generally and of their spirit? — I cannot better answer this query 
than by (pioting the 39th paragraph of my letter to Lord William Bentinck, of the 
27tii of Nbjvcmber 1830, w hich is on the table of the Committee, in which I remark, 
that “ each of the three Presidencies of India has succeeded in attaining, though 
by dilfercnt means, the object of having an effective native army. 1 have served 
w ith and commanded native troops of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and 1 declare 
to your Lordship I have hardly a choice. They have different qualities, but wdth 
good officers, they are all excellent troops. I can only add, that their discipline is 
equal -to that of any army, .and for a long period past it has received the greatest 
attention from those who have exercised high command in India. With respect to 
their spirit, I can conceive nothing to surpass it ; but the peculiar construction and 
character of this army will always render their spirit as well as their discipline very 
dependant upon the character, know ledge, and temper of tlie officers by whom they 
are commanded, and particularly on an abstinence on the part of the latter from all 
• harshness 
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rUf ITT harshness or severity, with constant attention to the usages and religious prejudidt f^ 
^ of their men. In short, they are a body who, it has been well said, must be com* 

Major-Gen. manded through their affections.” 

Sir John Malcolm, gyo. Are they temperate in their habits? — Extremely so. 

O.C.H., M.r. they respectful and obedient? — Perfectly so. 

672. And their conduct in the field has generally been highly praiseworthy ?— 
Highly praiseworthy, as I can speak from personal observation of their extraordinary 
gallantry. 

673. What is your opinion with reference to the European artillery? — As far as 
my military knowledge renders me capable of judging, there cannot be a more 
efficient branch of artillery in any service than the horse and foot artillery of the 
Company in India. 

674. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the engineer tle- 
partment? — 7 'hc engineer department has always had a just reputation in Intiia ; 
hut of late years, since the government at home have paid such attention to the 
youth sent out to their different establishments in India, rendering appointments to 
that branch the prizes at the seminary of Addiscoinbe, and giving them, subseciuent 
to their obtaining those prizes, every advantage they could derive from the instruc- 
tions of Colonel Pasley, the officer in charge of the engineer depot at Ciiatham, 
this corps may be said, both in science and high feeling, to be fully equal to that in 
the British army. 

675. Are you aware of the several reductions that have been made within tlie 
last few years in the establishment of the army in India? — I am. 

676. Are you of opinion that any further reduction could with security be made 
in any part of the force ? — 1 do conceive that as great reductions have been made 
at the different presidencies of India within the last three years as can be effected 
without impairing tlie efficiency of the armies of India. 

677. Would you recommend any alteration in any particular arm of that force ; 
the questions proposed have reference to the three presidencies ? — As far as tlie 
question relates to the substitution of one force for another, I am not f) re pared to 
make any answer further than that 1 consider that the four regiments of II is 
Majesty’s service who proceeded to India in consequence of the war with Ava, and 
were an excess of the establishment before fixed for that country, miglit be 
withdrawn. 

678. Has not the proportionable amount to that force been already reduced by 
the reduction of so many nten from each regiment ? — It has, I believe ; but the 
whole of the officers remaining in India make those regiments a severe pressure 
upon the finance. My opinion upon this subject is much grounded 011 the actual 
condition of our empire in India. I conceive that there is little if any danger of 
any wars of a magnitude to call for the employment of a large -jiumbcr of Hi.® 
Majesty’s troops, and that if any exigency w^as to aris^, sufficient time woiold be 
given to adnjit of reinforcements being sent from England, who, on their arrival, 
could occupy garrisons, and release those who are more inured to the climate to 
proceed on field service. 

679. It appears that, in 1813, the total amount of force in India was 199,9.50 
men, and that in 1830, the total amount was 194,685 men; and from another 
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^n?turn,'it appears that the total amount of officers on the staff in 1813 was 170, 
and in 1830 or 1831, 254, so that while the total amount of force remained nearly 
the same, or was rather greater in 1813 than it is at present, the staff is now more 
by 84 than what it was in 1813 ; can you give any explanation of that circumstance ? 
— I am not exactly *aw^are of the minute causes of this difference, but I believe it 
to have originated in the different organization of divisions and stations of the army 
as •w ell as the much greater extent of country which that army has had to occupy 
siif»sc(indnt to the war which tcok place in 1817-18 ; for though the success of that 
w ar may have enabled us to reduce the numerical strength of the different regi- 
ments, in non-commissioned and private, the actual increase which that war, and, 
the subsequent operations in Ava, made of corps, has not been reduced. 

680. Has that proportionate increase of staff been attended with a proportionate 
increase of expense ? — Certainly. 

681. 15 ut notwithstanding that increase of expense, should you think it advisable 
to maintain the staff at its present amount, in proportion to that of the whole army ? 
— The stall’ at all the three presidencies has been within the last three years very 
considerably reduced ; and I am not aware that it is possible to reduce the staff to a 
lower standard than .at present, without a loss of efficiency. 

G82. In the Adjutant-generals department, the number in 1813 was 58 ; the 
number at present is 75 ; from your knowledge of the Indian servicp, should you 
think that in that particular department such an increase was necessary.^ — 1 do 
consider that in that department the increase has been necessary, for with bodies 
of troops detached in districts and provinces distant from head-quarters, the effi- 
ciency of the public service requires that the staff should be maintained at those 
positions ; and there are, besides the Adjutant-general and his assistant, at licad- 
(juarlers, officers denominated assistant-adjuiant-generals with every division of the 
army, besides brigade-majors and line adjutants. 

(>83. In 1813, in the Adjutant-general’s def)artment at Madras, there were 25 
officers employed, and at present there arc 26, making an increase of only one ; 
and at Bombay, in 1813, there were 12 officers employed in the Adjutant-general’s 
department, and there are now 20, making a very much larger increase at Bom- 
bay than at Madras; can you explain that circumstance? — The Bombay army has 
in the number of corps been increased since 1813, and very greatly in the extent 
of that territory which it has had to occupy, and has required, frotn the greater 
number of stations of its troops, an increase of staff. 

684. Does that apply to Bombay in a stronger degree than to Madras ? — I think 
it does, [larticularly since the southern Mahratta country w^as made over to 
Bombay. 

('>85. In the stud department of Bombay in 1813, no officer was employed on the 
staff, and at puesent there is one? — A statement of the different stud establishments 
of Irtdia is given in Colonql Tredcrick’s Report, page 33. With respect to that of 
Bombay, it is of recent establishment, and upon a. very moderate scale; but, in my 
opinion, it is the most efficient establishment that a stud could be placed upon in 
a country which is, like the Deccan, very favourable to the breed of horses, and it) 
which the inhabitants are well accustomed to rearing them, and well taught to do 
so, wlKin they see that it is rendered, as it now is, a source of profit. 
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686* Must not this great increase in staff employments add to tlie necessity of 
5 Maii^]832. having some body of offtccrs in reserve to increase the delicicncy that thence neces- 
Maior-(i( n. sarily arises in the number of regimental officers ? — I have given my sentiments upon 
Sir John Mnlcnlm, this subjcct in the second volume of my work on Political India, and more minutely 
(..c.B , M.p. in a letter to Lord William Bentinck, of the 28th of November 1S30, which is upon 
the table of the Committee. In this I have stated the various modes that may be 
adopted to prevent the efficiency of corps suffering by the frequent drafts upon thtm 
of regimental officers. I have recommended to the consideration of his Lordship 
changes in the nature and duration of several staff’ appointments, such as brigade 
and line staff'. If these were selected from corps at the stations it would prevent 
the necessity of these officers being taken away from their regiments, witli which, 
though employed on general duty, they would be present, and ready to accompany 
them when they left the station or proceeded upon any service ; but for the (dfcc- 
tiial acconqdisliment of tliis object, I am salisffcd that it will be necessary to form 
one or more skeleton corps at each presidency. Various mo<les have been proposed 
as to the consti uction of such corps : the most practicable ap[)ears the formation of 
corps of officers without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointment to the 
staff could be filled, who might be employed on the staff, and when not so eiiq)loyed 
would serve with the regiment by whom their services were most required. These 
officers would, in short, be disposable in any way, though they would rise in unat- 
tached corps. There are fewer objections to this plan than any other, for it could 
in no degi'ee disturb the regular rise of other corps, or produce those inetpialities 
of promotion that must result from filling the vacancies made by nominations to the 
stair in the regiments to whicli they belonged. The unattached corps which have 
been proposed need have no ensigns, the seniors of that rank in the army being |>ro- 
moted into them as vacancies occurred ; it would be formed, iii llie first instance, as 
an augmentation. I am decidedly of opinion that somearraiigemcnt must be maile, 
for there is the greatest objection to the orders lately given by the l^irectors regard- 
ing the limitation of officers to be selected for staff and other employments detached 
from their corps, to a specific number from each regiment. Services are continually 
occurring in India, the success of which depends upon the individual character aud 
qualification of the officers employed ; and I have had, during the last three years, 
recurring instances of the difficulties which this has occasioned to the government in 
the selection of its instruments. I cannot mention a stronger case than that strict 
attention to this rule was likely to have prevented my employing Captain Burns, 
who has lately surveyed the Indus, and who, from local experience and other causes, 
was the only man, as far as I could judge, qualified to carry that important service 
into successful execution. 

687. Colonel Salniond seems to regret the difficulty of reducing the Company’s 
troops by regiments; in what does that difficulty consist? — The d^hculty consists 
in its being impossible to place upon half-pay the European officers of the corps^ and 
to put them as supernumeraries <jpon other regiments would produce a very great 
stagnation of promotion in an army, where stagnation of promotion is one of tiie 
greatest evils both to individuals and to the service. It is for this reason that 
i have always recommended that what are termed extra battalions should be raised 
when there is a teinporarv want of troops, but not one for a pcrmancni increase of 
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'life aririy. Tiicse extra native battalions are commanded by a caj)tain of experience 
selected from the line, and have only two staff, an adjutant and quartermaster. 
They arc found to attain excellent discipline, and are quite equal to all the duties 
that occur within our territories. In a case of war or foreign service, they would 
no doul)t require an additional number of European officers ; but this could witli 
facility be given them from corps in garrison. The reduction of such corps, which 
ha*s lately taken place to a con.siderable extent at all the presidencies, is attended 
with node of the inconveniencejs before-mentioned, and their maintenance is com- 
paratively economical. 

08S. IIow is the reduction of the army in India accomplished ? — 1 recollect only 
one instance that any considerable reduction of the army took place, that was 
immediately after my arrival at Madras ; it was attended with the greatest distress 
to the European officers, who were, as far as I recollect, reduced to thiur mere 
subsistence, and allowed to go where they chose, while the men were wholly dis- 
banded. I have known of no subsequent reduction, except a trifling one lately of 
the junior European officers of a regiment. The commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned natives have frequently been partially reduced when the strength of corps 
was diminished, and put as supernumeraries in other corps, while the men, unless 
they tiesired their discharge, arc usually kept in the service to fill vacancies as they 
occur. 

It a[>})ears that the total amount of force in India has been reduced above 
100,000 men since the year 1826; has that reduction been accomplished without 
any corresponding reduction of European, officers ? — They have been reduced two 
or tliree subalterns eacli corps. It is considered in all armies, I believe, but par- 
ticularly in that in India, of much consequence to keep up its complement of com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers in a regiment, even though the privates 
are reduced, as it gives the power of making an augmentation of the latter in a very 
short period. The number of 100,000 must, I imagine, include extra corps, and 
many others besides the regular established corps of the line ; and it is here neces- 
sary to remark, that the oflicers eni})k)ycd in such extra corps are attached to tlie 
regular regiments, and when those corps are reduced, return to their stations and 
duties. 

f)(}0. Ckdonel Salmond seems to be of opinion that it.is very desirable, on grounds 
both of expense and of public policy, to reduce the native cavalry and artillery, 
both horse and foot, and to supply their place with an English force ; do you con- 
cur in that opinion ? — I do not; on the contrary, while 1 give full value to the 
British cavalry, and dcjcin a certain portion of them politically essential to he main- 
tained in India, there is no corps in that country wdiose maintenance and suf)port 
is attended with such great expense, and which can be so little employed in the 
ordinary military duties that occur in that country, owing to the nature of the 
clinaite, and to the expense and inexpediency of moving them, or of detaching them 
in small bodies; whereas the native cavalry is one/)f the most efficient braiiclus with 
which we have to maintain internal tranquillity throughout our extensive provinces, 
as well as to act with European cavalry in case.s of war. With respect to tiie 
reduction of the native artillery, 1 have already given my opinion in answer to a 
former question. 
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691. Are the native infantry employed in any services, and if in any, wMat sef- 
vices, not military, in India?— They are and have been frequently employed in aid 
of the civil government of the country, as escorts to treasures, guards over gaols, 
and a variety of other duties of that description; but as those duties have always 
been found to deteriorate their discipline, every effort has been used to prevent their 
being called upon more frequently than it was possible for such services, which are 
usually executed by revenue corps., c Those were formerly at Bombay commanded 
by an European officer, but the system has been lately changed, and the command 
is now given to native commissioned officers of superior character, 'wiih a small 
additional allowance, which, while it has proved an encouragement to native olfi< 
cers of that class, has, as far as my experience goes, been attended with very beiie- 
ticial effects. 

692. Are the regular native infantry ever employed in enforcing the collection 
of the revenue — I am not aware of revenue ever having been enforced by their 
means within the Company’s territories. 

693. Are military men much employed in civil situations in India ? — Military 
men have been very frequently employed in political situations, but never, to my 
knowledge, in civil situations, except wlien unsettled and disturbed countries during 
war, or by cession, were brought under the British government; on such occa- 
sion, necessity has led those in authority to select for the inanagemeni and suhjeo 
tion to our rule of such countries the ablest and most qualitied officers in Uie 
army : for instance, Lord Cornwallis selected on this ground the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Reid, to whom and his able assistants, the late Sir Tliomas 
Munroand others, he committed the management of the countries coded by Tippoo 
Sultan. The officers then employed became so highly qualified, and rendc?red tliern- 
sclves so useful to Government, that they were afterwards appointed to tiic highest 
situations of the civil line. Similar causes led the governor of Bombay, the late 
Mr. Duncan, to select Colonel Walker for the management of all the ceded 
countries of Guzerat, as well as the numerous principalities of Katlywar, and that 
officer aided by efficient assistants, among whom were Major Carnac, Colonel 
Barnevvcll and Colonel Robertson, not only settled the country, but recommended 
themselves to the Government in a manner that led them to be subsequently employed 
in high civil and political stations. The same causes led Mr. Elpiunstone, when 
commissioner of the Deccan, to commit the management of Candeish and other 
countries in the Deccan, to Colonel Briggs, Captain Robertson, Captain Grant 
Duff, and other officers. These are some examples of many that have occurred, 
but they have always arisen (when the stations were merely civil) out of the 
exigencies of the period. 

694. Would you think it desirable that a greater share of political and civil 
situations should be given to military men than they now obtain ? — ^,1 do not think 
it desirable that any share of the ordinary civil situation^ of government should be 
given to military men ; but they have been considered, and their claim has been 
fully recognized by the Indian government in England, to have equal pretensions 
with other branches of the service to political situations in India ; and their habits 
as military men, as well as their information and knowledge of all classes of. the 
natives, which they attain in the wide range of the service in which they « are 
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erhployed, are such as would render their exclusion , from tke poHtical branch of the 
service very injurious to the public interests. It is also^tb be remarked, that in 
many situations political and military duties are mixed, aWd by the employment of 
military officers of talent and energy, both efficiency and economy are consulted. 
It is besides of mucii importance that objects of am bitioh* should be opened to 
odiccrs in this line, in order that they may become qualified to give that aid to 
cortimanders-in-chief and others, which is so essential, during periods of war, to 
enable tllfern to settle the various questions that arise in the; several countries in 
wliicli the army has to operate. I consider the present arrangements that now 
obtain on this point to be well understood and perfectly satisfactory. 

095. Are you acquainted with the nature of the preparatory education for offi- 
cers entering into the Company’s service in India? — I am. 

(iyb. In what does it consist? — I have already described the excellent education 
that is given to the engineers at Addiscombe, and that is completed at Chatham. 
Officers of artillery who require science are also well educated at that seminary ; 
and the officers of this branch, when they arrive in India, join dep6ts (I am speak- 
ing more particularly of llf)rn bay), pass through an institution which completes their 
education in all practical branches of artillery, in a manner that perfectly fits them 
for their duties. With respect to officers of the cavalry and infantry, 1 am not 
aware that any specific education has been prescribed for them in England ; but 
speaking from my knowledge of those w ho have come to India many years past, I 
must say that 1 deem it impossible any army could receive youth better qualified to 
enter upon the general duties of the military profession, both by their education and 
liabits of life. 1 understand that of late, among the students of Addiscombe, those 
that are not w anted for the engineers and artillery go to India in the line. 

6*97. In order to obtain a commission in the Company’s army, is it necessary to 
have passed through the College of Addiscombe ? — No. 

fn)8. For the engineers and for the artillery is it necessary ? — It is. 

099. Then the officers who obtain commissions for the line in the Company’s 
service in India have no preparatory education difiering from officers entering into 
any other branch of the army ? — No, that is not required. 

700. Then when they arrive in India, are officers who have received no educa- 
tion particularly qualifying them for this description of service, capable of execut- 
ing their duties in the native regiments? — They have sometimes been placed at 
depots, w'here they receive instruction from officers specifically appointed to qualify 
them to join the respective corps to which they are attached, as soon as vacancies 
occur ; but of late it has been usual to send them to the corps to which they 
were appoinled. They are not, however, employed on detachment duties until 
qualified. 

701. Is it held necessary, in the service of the Company, that the officers should 
|x>sse»s some knowledge of the native languages before they join their corps ^ — 
It is deemed necessary ; and every care was taken at the dep6ts to which I have 
alluded, to give them aid in acquiring such knowledge; and when they join their 
res[)ective regiments, the commanding officer is expected to use every means to 
make.tljcm prosecute the study of the languages in a degree that will fit them for 
their <lulics ; but the best means that have been taken to efiect this purpose arc 
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those which prevent their attaining any staff appointment, either regimental 'or 
general, without passing a strict examination in the native languages. These orders 
have been lately very rigidly enforced ; and several officers who had staft‘ situations, 
and did not qualify themselves within a given period, were deprived of those 
stations. 

702. Are the Madras and Bombay armies on full or on half batta? — Avery 
great proportion of both those armies are on half batta. At Bombay there are only 
two full batta stations, Deesa and Bhooj, all the rest have been placed on h&lf batta ; 
and the European corps in the half batta stations of this army were ‘lately reduced 
from full to half tentage. 

703. Does the difference between half and full batta apply generally to European 
and native troops, and to every branch of the military service in India ^ — No; 
there has been a very great difference in this particular between tlie native armies 
of India, the Bengal sepoy never being on what is termed full batta, except w'hen 
he is positively marching; and the Madras and Bombay sepoy having till very 
lately received full batta, whether stationary or marching, whenever he was in 
a field station, that entitled his officer to that allowance. This caused considerable 
jealousy with the Bengal sepoys employed in Mnlwa, when the Bombay army were 
at Mhow. By a late order, however, at Bombay, batta at all stations was dis- 
continued to the sepoys, with the exception of the distant station of Bhooj, excerpt 
when marching. It was judged that the European officer and the native were 
often very difiercntly situated, as the former, from being remote iVom the place 
from whence he drew his supplies, had his expenses increased, while in those of 
the native soldier, from such stations being cheaper, in his means of livelihood, had 
his expenses diminished. 

704. Are the King s troops all of them on full or on lialf batta in Bombay ?- 
None of the King’s troops at Bombay are on full batta, there being only one 
regiment of Europeans, and that belonging to the Company at the frontier station of 
Deesa ; and I believe that the whole of the corps of the Bombay establishment, 
European and native, who arc on full batta, amount only to five corps out of an 
establishment of thirty-eight. 

70,5. With regard to batta, are tiot the King's regiments and the European 
officers of the Company’s European service on the same footing? — Yes, with 
respect both to batta and tentage. 

706. Arc you of opinion that the three armies ought to be on the same footing 
as to batta and allowance, taking all circumstances into consideration of advantages 
enjoyed by the armies in llie different presidencies? — As a general answer to this 
query, I should say, they were as nearly equal as, considering circumstances, they 
could be rendered. 

707. Does that answer apply to the troops in the King’s service, to the liuro- 
pean officers in the Company’s service, and to the s/?poys, taking all advmitages 
into consideration ? — 1 consider it docs ; but late orders with resj)ect to the reduc- 
tion of tentage have operated severely upon officers of European cor})s, King’s and 
Company’s, who are in tlie half batta stations. 1 have noticed tins subject in my 
letter, to which I have before so often referred, to Lord William Bentinck, and 
proposed some remedy, not only on their account but for the good of the sc»vice. 

708. What 
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708. What remedy do you propose? — In this answer I must refer more parti* 

cularly to Bombay, wliere all the European corps except one (as I before slated), Mincii iS:v:. 

are on half batta. Formerly European officers of the European corps, King s and Major-tJc r,. 

Company’s, were allowed a sum of money to provide themselves with tents, which Sir John Malcolm, 
amounted to i,6oo rupees to a field officer, 800 to a captain, and 400 to a sub- 
altern. This allowance was given every two years, but by an order of the 
Boffibay government this allowance was stopped, and full tentage given to all 
officers ol* European regiments, whether at full or half batta stations : this was con- 
sidered sufficient also to provide them with quarters, with which they had to furnish 
themselves in all stations, except the presidency. The consequence of this 
arrangement was, that the allowance coming to corps which, are seldom called 
upon to move without considerable warning, came to be used, if not considered, as 
a part pay ; and when called upon on sudden emergencies to move, as no musters 
were kept up, it was not to be expected that either their camp equipages or 
carriage should be always prepared. The consequence was, this arrangement was 
neither so beneficial to the individuals nor Government as the former. I am aware, 
that on a calculation made by the Auditor-general, he proved that the half of the 
full tentage amounted to more than the former allowance granted ; but this did not 
prevent the serious evil to the* service that I have mentioned, nor the distress 
which came upon those officers at the sudden reduction of so considerable a part 
of their allowance, and it led, of course, to invidious comparisons between their 
situation and that of the officers of the native corps of the army who continued to 
enjoy tlie full tentage, inid who required that allowance because being trooi)s 
exposed to sudden and constant calls in service, they were always expected to be 
prepared to march at an hour’s notice, I suggested to Lord William Bcnlinck that 
an additional allowance, amounting to one-half of that which had been formerly 
given, that is to say, 800 rupees to a field officer, 400 to a captain, and 200 to a 
subaltern, should be given every two years, in order to enable an officer of a European 
corps on half batta to provide iiimself with a tent, which should be regularly mus- 
tered, and that he should not receive this in the first or any subsequent instance, 
without the commanding officer of his corps certifying that his camp equipage was 
in perfect repair. This allowance, which was only half of what before was given, 
would not have amounted to more than one-third of the allowance that was struck 
ofl’; hut while it rendered them efficient for service, it would, generally speaking, 
have been of more benefit to those officers to whom it was given than the monthlv 
allowance they before enjoyed. 1 calculated when I made this proposal, that when 
a European corps marched, they had always sufficient warning to provide them- 
selves with carriage, and that the full tentage which they received when moving 
would be perfectly sufficient to maintain the cattle. When it is considered that 
cantonments are,frequenlly changed, that officers must pay for their own quarters, 
and are subject to loss upon ^this head, and receive no house-rent, I do not think the 
arrangement I proposed is more than what the situation reciuires. 
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Major-General Sir” JOHN MALCOLM begged to make this addition to an 
Answer in the Evidence given by him 5lh March : 

I FIND among my papers a calculation made by Colonel Hough, the late Auditor- 
general of Bombay, with reference to the actual strength of the two European 
regiments of 1,158 men, and the established strength of a native regiment (1,166) 
on the 1st May 1828. This memorandum shows the expense of a soldier, European 
and native, under the head of pay and allowances, and those establishments wliich 
are immediately attached to regiments, and it appears from it that the European 
soldier costs double what the native does ; but if the expense incurred in bringing 
the European soldier to India, the barracks, places of worship, and other buildint^s, 
together with those for barrack furniture, hospital supplies, and a variety of charges 
more peculiarly applicable to Europeans, as well as the greater complement of 
officers kept up in His Majesty's regiments than in those of the Company, are taken 
into consideration, the difference in the actual cost of the European part of the 
army must, it is obvious, with reference to numerical strength, be much greater 
than it appears by the following calculation of the Auditor-general : 


Annual Cost. 


Pay - . - - - 

Clothing and stoppages - 
Allowance on festival days 
Medical allowances - - - 

Regimental followers, non-comn 
staff and established allowance 


Soldier of 

Sepoy of Native 

European Infantry 


Infantry 

per annum. 

per annum. 

Rs. Qrs. Ucas. 

Rs. 

Qrs. Reas. 

- 150 

- 66 

84 

_ 

“ 25 

2 6 

8 

2 20 

- — 

3 - 

- 

- 72 

* 9 

— — 

4 

2 ~ 

}- 25 

2 82 

7 

3 27 

R**. 211 

- 54 

105 

- 19 


709. Has there not been for the last seven years a progressive and great annual 
military reduction ? — There has been a very considerable progressive reduction. 

710. At each of the presidencies? — Yes, but principally from the yeai 1827 
to 1830. 

711. What further reduction may strike you as practicable in the presidencies of 
Bengal, as to the general staff and the number of troops, in the several armies? — 
I have already answered that question with application to Bengal, as well as the 
other presidencies ; I cannot contemplate any further reduction, except aS ’before 

stated, 
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stated, refipectinjT the four regiments of His Majesty’s infantry, for the reasons given ^ 
in my former reply. 

712. It appears to the Committee that there is a very great superabundance of 
staff as to the extcr\t of the amount of force ; is not some reduction in the staff Sir 
practicable?-' I have given rny reason, in answer to a former question upon this 
subject, why I did not think the reduction of staff could be made without affect- 
ing cfHcicncy. • 

71.;. Are there not persons holding staff* situations, where ^ a more subordinate 
stair appointriicnt would be equally available and less expensive ? — I do not think 
so ; 1 refer particularly to Bombay, where there is only one adjutant-general, and 
one d(iputy at head-quarters ; two assistants adjutant-general, and one deputy 
assistant ith three divisions commanded by general officers; seven brigade-majors 
at large stations of the army ; three fort adjutants at Bombay, Ahmednuggur, and 
three line adjutants at Deesa, Bhooj and Sattarah ; there are also two brigade- 
majors (d^ artillery. This is all the staff* in that department, to an army of about 
40,000 men, occupying a country upw'ards of 600 miles in length, and 300 or 
400 in bre adth; and the allowances of* the different grades of this staff* are, as will 
hr set'll hy C\)loneI I’redcrick’s Heport, upon as low a scale as I could conceive any 
officers could |)erform the duty. The same observations apply to other branches 
of tlie staff* of the '^rrny. 

714. What necessity can there be to have adjutant-generals and deputy adjutant- 
generals at Bombay, when a deputy adjutant with an assistant, apparently would be 
suffieit'nl? There has been an adjutant-general of the army of Bombay as well as 
oi th(* other prcvsidencies ever since they were first constituted ; and it is here to be 
R'marked that the adjutant-general is not the adjutant-general of the Company’s 
troo])s, 1)111 the adjutant-general of the whole army of the presidency, including 
I lib Majesty’s troops, which increases his duties, and demands, as head of that 
irnjiortant office, that he should he an officer of the first rank and respectability. 

7J.'). Are you aware that tliero is but one adjutant-general of the King’s army 
for all the stations of the King’s dominions? — The constitution and construction 
of His Majesty’s army is so different, tliat I am not aware how any exact 
analogy can he taken; the armies in India, at the respective presidencies, may 
perhaps be more considered as armies on service. 

716. M^)!jld not an adjutant-general at the seat of the chief government of 
India, with dejiulies under him at each presidency, both in the adjutant and 
(luarlcrmaster-gencral’s department, be sufficient ? — Such an arrangement might he 
practicable, if the three armies of India were amalgamated into one ; but from the 
manner in which the duties of those distinct armies of the three presidencies are 
now carried on, it is inijiracticable. 

717- You sjjoke as to the diminution of force in India, and said that you think 
four t)f the King’s regimenVs of infantry miglit be witlidrawn ; is it not, considering 
the small lemainder of the King’s troops that wo«ld then be left for that exten- 
sive territory, rather an objection to vvitlidraw' such a force, and miglit not 
the reduction be more w isely carried into effect by a greater reduction in native 
troops, which could on an emergency he so s])eedily replaced ? — His Majesty *s 
forccfifi Iiuiia, independent of those four regiments to wliich 1 allude, was that 
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which had been calculated by His Majesty’s Government and the Court of Direc- 
tors, as making that proper proportion between our European and our native force 
in India, which the defence of our territories in that quarter of the globe required ; 
and in my former answer upon this subject, referring princijially to the pressure 
upon the finance, I stated that there did not appear to me any political danger in 
the measure with respect to the native force : though they can be more easily 
recruited, they have now been reduced so low, that speaking from experience of 
the western parts of, India, and believing it is the same in others, I consider that 
branch hardly sufficient for the requisite reliefs of remote posts, and maintaining 
the internal tranquillity of the country, in which the European part of our force arc 
never, if it can possibly be avoided, employed, owing to considerations both of 
finance and of the health of the troops. The native force would certainly be much 
easier increased, and in the case of any war, it would require to be so in a very 
considerable degree : what I mean to convey is, that they are at present barely 
able to do the ordinary duties of the country. 

718. Does the amount of the King’s forces in India exceed, in rank and file, 
the number agreed upon between His Majesty’s Government and the Court of 
Directors? — I cannot give an answer correctly as to that; I made a reference in 
my former answer to the number of regiments. I do not know^ what the numbers 
were that were agreed upon exactly, 

719. Are you aware that each regiment has, within the last two years, been 
considerably reduced in their respective amounts ?— I believe they have been ; they 
were at their former strength when I left the country. 

720. An objection has been made on account of the expense of a second lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and an additional lieutenant to each company in the King's regi- 
ments ; considering the duties they have to perform, and the effect of climate, and 
the necessary leave which is granted, can a less proportion of officers suffice for 
regimental and general duties ? — I think from my observation, that it is very 
essential His Majesty’s regiments in India should be strong in field-officers, and 
there should be no hazard of the command of such corps falling to an officer of 
junior rank; the latter part of the question I do not deem of so much importance. 

721. Have you ever known two lieutenant-colonels of the King’s regiment both 
present with the regiment at the same time ? — I do not recollect immediately having 
known two present with the regiment ; one reason for their not being so is, that 
many of the lieutenant-colonels of His Majesty’s regiments in India are old in the 
service, and obtain division or station commands^ which remove them from their 
regimental duty. 

722: Are there any native aides-de-camp attached either to the Governor-General 
or the governor of the different presidencies, or to the general officers of the staff 
in India ? — I have never known any attached to Governor-Gencralc or governors, 
but the native officers belonging to their body-guards may be considered as personal 
stafi*. The native aides-de-camp have been for many years past very common and 
usual in the Madras establishment. Two native aides-de-camp accompanied Sir 
Thomas Hislop during the war of 1817 and 1 81 8, and one, if not both of these have 
continued with the subsequent commanders-in-chief of Fort St. George, Sir Alexander 
Campbell and Sir George Walker. A subahdar of native cavalry of very high 

character 
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character was aide-de-camp 30 years ago to Major-General Dugald Campbell in 
the staff’, and the same native officer accompanied tlie Duke of Wellington in the 
Mahratta war of 1803. During the war of 1817 and 1S18 , 1 had a native aide-de- 
camp, now a subahdar major of the body-guard of Madras, attached to me, and 
1 can state, that during a period of four years, I derived a benefit from his services 
in many lines, which it is impossible I could, from the nature of those services, have 
derived from any European officer on my staff.* 

723. Are you of opinion that it would be generally expedient that a general 
officer in the staff' should have a. native aide-de-camp attached to him? — It very 
much depends upon the power those general officers possess, from knowledge of the 
country or of the language, to employ them usefully. At Madras, it so occurred that 
most efficient officers of this description on the staff’ spoke English remarkably well, 
but this is a very rare qualification in a native officer, and quite unknown, 1 believe, 
at Bengal, and very little at Bombay. 

724. In your opinion, could arrangements be advantageously adopted for the 
encouragement of native officers ? — Native officers under the presidency of Madras 
liuve for a long period past received honours and pensions, and at times grants of 
lands for peculiar services; and two who were very distinguished, have been lately 
promoted to tlie highest rank to which men in their condition of life could aspire. 
At Bombay, the late governor, Mr. Elpliinstone, subsequent to the war of i 8 i 7 “t^» 
iiiade an arrangem*ent by which several native officers of rank and character 
were promoted to be killadars or commanders of hill forts. Three years ago I pro- 
posed a modification of this measure, which was carried into execution, by which, 
at a very trilling cost, not amounting to 1 ,000 L sterling per annum, several more 
(.listiuguishcd officers of the native army were appointed to commands of the princi- 
pal liiil forts; the whole number was six soubahdars as killadars, and six jeramadars 
as iiaibs or lieutenants ; they were divided into three classes, with diff’ereut staff 
allowances, and the two soubahdars belonging to the first class were admitted into 
the third order of the privileged order of the class ot the Deccan, a description ot 
aristocracy by which they became exempted Irom personal arrest, and were entitled 
to marks of respect highly gratifying to their ambition. These revyards were made 
a part of the establishnient, and on a vacancy occurring, the native officer who, 
after a certain jjeriod of service, bore the highest character, was placed in the 
situation by a commission from Government, from whom he receives at the same 
period that he is publicly invested, marks of distinction according to the grade 
to which he is raised, such as dresses, and to the higher ranks, a horse. Ihosc 
marks of favour from Government are of great value in the eyes of the natives. The 
first investiture of this order look place in the presence of his Excellency Sir Thomas 
Bradforii, who was Commander-in-chief, at the large cantonment at Poonah, and the 
whole of the trgo[)s at that station were draw n out upon that occasion. Independent 
of this establishment, 1 haYO mentioned, in answer to a former question, that the 
revenue corps are now commanded by active native officers of high charactci ; 
I can only add, tliat I consider such distinctions and employment to be of much 
importance, as also an increase of the number of sepoy boys to eacli corps, with 
a privilege to a small proportion of sons ol native officers, which renders them 
exenapt from corporal punishment, and gives them a trifle of increased pay. At 
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s Maifh i8 2 I believe no measures have been adopted similar to tliose wliicli have bebn 

1 aif 1 1 32. 0 ^ Madras and Bombay, to give encouragement to this meritorious class of 

iMajor-Gfu. men. From the different composition of the army of that presidency, they may 
Su John Malcolm y not be SO much required. An account of what has been lately done at Bombay, 
c.c.ji., M.p. causes and results, will be found in the enclosures of my letter to Lord 

William Bcntinck, dated 27th November 1830, which is upon the table of the 
Committee. *- 

72.5. Are you of,opinion that, in consequence of the schools recently es'tablished 
in the native regiments, the native officers have an opportunity of qualifying them- 
selves for holding civil and judicial stations r — I think that native officers, when 
from length of service and other causes they arc no longer eom|)etent to tlu^ more 
active field duties of the station, might be rendered most elficicnt instruments in the 
magistracy and police branches of their native provinces, or those in whicli they 
desire to reside. 

726. Besides the advantages which this encouragement gives to the native officers 
as mere encouragement, are they not attended with the incidental advantage of 
accelerating regimental promotion ? — ^"Fhe employment of native officers in duties 
such as the command of revenue corps, and others that require active men in the 
full vigour of life, no doubt does so ; and there would be often an advantage in 
persons of the same description being transferred to the magistracy or j)oiice 
establishments ; but from the slow rise in the service, few native officers can expect 
to rise to the station of killadars that have not previously been invalided. 

727. Are you of opinion that there would be an advantage in embarking troops 
for India, so that they might arrive in India in the cool season of the year ? — 1 am ; 
and think that the necessity which has occurred of reconciling the period of their 
sailing from this country, with the convenience of conveying them and making 
a rapid passage, by making them leave England in the months of January, February, 
and March, often causes them to arrive at the commencement of the rains, and is 
the cause of considerable illness in regiments, and that it w'ould be much better if 
it could be so arranged that they could arrive in India in the cool season. 

728. Is there any regulation that you could point out, and which you think may 
be desirable, to put officers in the actual command of a regiment in that degree of 
respectable and advantageous station which w’ould render them desirous of remain- 
ing in the command of that regiment, in preference to seeking a stafi* station not 
carrying with it a higher command ? — I have always considered that the armies in 
India would never be in a healthy or proper state until the command of a regiinenr 
w as made decidedly preferable for an officer to any staff station, except the heads 
of the respective departments. I consider that the allow'ance of 400 rupees per 
month, which was granted from home, would, if the measure had been carried into 
execution at Bengal, in the manner it was carried into execution by Sir Thomas 
Munro, governor of Madras, and Mr. Elphinstone, governor of Bombay, diave 
been fully adefjuate to cti’ect this object ; it was given at these presidencies, where 
most of the troops are on lialf-batta, without any diminution from the full-balta, 
before drawn by the commanding officer of the corps, who had always enjoyed that 
allow'ance; but this arrangement was annulled at Bengal, where the officers in 
command of corps at that period were almost all on full-batta, and therefore deidved 

no 
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benefit from it whatever ; on the contrary; I believe from the allowances they 
tiicn enjoyed, it was rather a trifling loss to them. I have given my sentiments very 
fully on this subject, as well as other measures that should be taken to keep oflicers 
of rank and distinction with their corps, in a Minute under date 25th of March 1 828, 
which forms an enclosure to my letter to Lord William Bentinck, to which I have 
so frequently referred, and which is upon the table of the Committee. 

*729. In case an officer in command of a regiment received higher allowances 
than an officer w ho commanded a station, would there not be difficulty in providing 
for the command of stations which must be held by the senior officers ? — There 
would not, under the plan prof)Osed, be any stations that could be held by such 
senior officers that have not higher allowances attached to them than it would give 
the commanders of regiments. 

730. Will you inform the Committee wdiether any and what benefit might be 
derived by making the whole force in India a royal army? — I cannot at this period 
give any answer to this question, as I am ignorant of what is intended to be done 
relative to the future government of India. 
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Limcpy 12® die Martiiy 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel FIELDING called in and examined. 


731. You belong to the Company’s cavalry service ? — I do. 

732. How long have you been in that service ? — I arrived in Calcutta in the 
beginning of the year 1801. 

733. Have your services been confined to the presidency of Bengal? — My 
services, I may say, were confined to the presidency of Bengal ; but they were very 
little with the army. I was a very short time with my regiment. 

734. In what situations have you served ? — I was for about four years with my 
regiment ; I was then about seven years adjutant to the Governor-Generars body- 
guard, at the ex[)iratiou of w'hich time 1 returned to Europe on furlough. I went 
back to Calcutta in April 1817, rejoined my regiment in September, and in Novem- 
ber I w as sent for by Lord Hastings, and placed in a situation which v/as partly 
political and jiartly military. I then merely rejoined my regiment for a short time 
at siege of Bluirtpoor. , 

735. From the experience you have had, are there any material changes which 
you would propose to be adopted w'ith regard to the cavalry force in the Company’s 
service ? — There is nothing very essential that strikes me ; an officer who has had 
more experience with his regiment may perhaps suggest improvements more 
readily than I can. 
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7.36* Have you ever served at the dame station with the King’s cavalry ? — Thcfn? 
were King’s regiments at the cantonment in which my regiment was when I first 
joined it ; but since 1 802 I have not served with King’s regiments. 

737. The mode of equipment is as nearly assimilated circumstances will 
admit in the two cases, is it not ? — As nearly as circumstances will admit. • The style 
of saddlery is very different from that of the King’s army in the present day, but 
similar to what it was in those dayst 

738. Is there any available reduction of expense which you can submit to the 
consideration of the Committee ? — No, there is not. 

739. Are not the horses provided for in two ways, by agency and by the stud r — 
Yes. 

740. From which do you think the best horses are procured, the most fit for the 
duties required ? — I believe it is generally admitted that the horses supplied from the 
stud are now the best. 

741. What number of European officers do you consider requisite for each regi- 
ment of cavalry to be present ?— I should suppose, that if two field* officers, a captain 
to each squadron, and a subaltern officer to each troop, exclusive of staff, were con- 
stantly present, it might be sufficient for the duties of the regiment. 

742. To allow of that number being present, what would you recommend should 
be the establishment of European officers? — It would be hard exactly to Jay down 
a rule, it depends so much upon circumstances. It depends, first of all, upon the 
number of officers that may happen in any particular regiment to be on furlough to 
Europe, or to be employed on the staff. There is now a regulation, by which there 
can be only three officers absent from their regiments, one captain and two subalterns 
on staff duty, at the same time. If this rule is adhered to, the present establishment 
will generally be sufficient, except in cases of extraordinary sickness. 

743. What is the present establishment of European officers attached to each 
regiment of cavalry ? — One colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, 
eight lieutenants, four cornets. It is the same establishment as there is in the 
infantry. 

744. What are the number of native officers in addition ? — The army has been so 
much reduced since I was with my regiment, that I can hardly speak positively. 
The establishment at that time was one soubahdar, two jemmadars, five havildars, and 
five riaicks to each troop ; but 1 believe this establishment has lately been reduced. 

745. In there any arrangement which you would submit, to obviate the difficulty 
which your answer to a previous question supposes as to keeping a fixed number of 
European officers constantly with their troop ? — I'here is only one mode I could 
suggest of its being done, but it would involve certain difficulties ; that mode would 
be, that when an officer was placed in a permanent staff situation, or in a civil situa- 
tion, which took him permanently away from his regiment, he should be maintained 
on the strength of his regiment as a non-efficient supernumerary, and a promotion 
made in his place. 

746. Would you attach pay at the same time? — His bare pay, his subsistence, as 
I believe it is called in the King’s troops, he would probably continue to receive ; 
then his regimental allowances might either be given or calculated in his staff salary 
or into his civil salary. Then the objection there would be to that is, 'that if 

several 
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seVeral officers were taken from one regiment to this staff duty or civil duty, the — ------- 

rapidity of promotion of the junior ranks in that regiment would be much gretiter 

than in a regiment whose officers were not taken for that permanent duty ; and I do 1 jeui.-Coloncl 

not exactly see how .the difficulty is to be obviated. FieUimg. 

747. Are there any particular regiments which have a greater number of officers 
selected for the staff, or is it mere chance ? — It depends entirely upon the pleasure 
of the Commander-in-chief and the Governor -Oeneral. 

748, The promotion in the Company’s service is always regimentally, is it not ? — 

It is regimentully as far as the rank of major ; and from major to lieutenant-colonel, 
they arc promoted by seniority in the line. 

74(j. In the command of a regiment of cavalry, have you found much difference 
in the discipline of sepoys from different districts of the same presidency ? — The 
greater part of our men arc drawn from pretty nearly the same part of the country ; 

I never heard that there was any difference found to arise from particular districts. 

750. Is there much preference felt for serving in the cavalry to that of the 
infantry ? — I do not know that there is. Among the Mahomedans, I think there 
is a preference ; among the Hindoos, I do not think there is any. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining recruits for either arm. 

75 1 . Are they fond of, and do they take good care of, their horses ? — Remarkably 
so, generally speakiijg. 

7,52. Do you consider the military service popular with the natives? — Most 
undoubtedly. 

753. Is not the pay of a sepoy in the cavalry service extremely good as compared 
with that which the sepoy receives for labour out of the service ? — In proportion to 
wages of agricultural labour, it is very considerably superior. 

754. Are the pay and allowances of the officers in the Company’s service equal 
to tlie necessary expenses to which they are subject ? — I have no doubt that they 
are, except a subaltern on half-batta. I'his subject has been investigated by com- 
mittees, ordered by Lord W. Bentinck. 

755. Can any officer who uses fair economy save a sufficiency to enable him to 
return to Europe on furlough after a certain number of years ? — I should be dis- 
posed to say that few officers could save out of mere regimental pay before they 
attained the rank of major. 

75fi. Have you served in any other presidency than Bengal ? — Never. 

757. In what political situations have you served?— When Lord Hastings sent 
forme in November 1817, it was to have the superintendence of one of the bodies 
of Mahratta horse placed in co-operation with the British troops by the treaty of 
Gwalior. In addition to this charge, I was subsequently appointed an assistant to 
the resident at Sindia’s court. Before ray return to England, I officiated for about 
three years as resident, and was finally appointed to be resident at the court of the 
Rajah of Nepaul. • 

7.58. In what year did you serve with the regiment? — At the siege of Bhurtpoor, 
in 1825-26. 

759. For how long a period ? — During the siege merely; as I could join the 
regiment conveniently from where I was, I requested permission to do so 5 and as 
soon*aiS the siege was over I was ordered to return to Gwalior. 

• 760. In 
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760. In what year did you return to Europe r — Last year. 

761. Were you in India during the time that the new regulations respecting the 
batta allowance were made ? — I was. 

762. Were you then on the staff? — I was then officiating as resident in Gwalior. 

763. Were not those regulations preceded by benefits of a general nature to the 
army ? — Some preceding arrangements certainly may have been beneficial to the 
army. 

764. Was not a colonel appointed to each battalion, instead of a colonel to each 
regiment of two battalions? — There was. The regiments were formerly composed 
of two battalions, having one colonel and two lieutenant-colonels ; they were tlum 
split into two regiments of one battalion each, and an additional colonel was of 
course appointed to each regiment. 

765. Was not a fifth captain added to each battalion ? — 1 believe a fifth captain 
was added to each battalion. 

76 G. Were brigadiers with superior allowances added to the general staff? — 
There were brigadiers of superior rank placed upon the genered staff. 

767. W'ere not they with superior allow^ances? — The officers in command of 
stations had allowances before ; I do not recollect whether their former allowances 
were increased, but I believe those arrangements were beneficial to the army on the 
whole. 

768. Was not a consolidated allowance of 400 rupees a month given to officers in 
command of regiments ? — There was, in commutation of the allowances they received 
before. 

769. Was it not in addition? — In some cases perhaps it was an addition. I am 
not exactly aware what the comparative amount was ; I do not know whether it was 
always an addition. 

770. Was not the half-pay of the Company’s officers increased to the corres- 
ponding rates in Mis Majesty’s service where they were before inferior, and not 
reduced where they were superior ? — I do not recollect seeing anything of the kind 
in the General Orders; it may have been the case. 

771. Can you state what is the nature of the existing regulations with regard to 
the batta in the Indian army, and how far tliey operate to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of tlie army, as compared with its situation before those orders were 
issued r — 'J'he effect of the late regulation is this ; that at particular stations of tlie 
army, where an officer got full-batta, he now gets half that batta, with an allowance 
of house- rent, which is inferior to what the other half of the batta would be. The 
half-batta of a lieutenant-colonel is 304 rupees, his allowance for house-rent is 100 ; 
a major’s half-batta is 228, house-rent 80 ; captain’s lialf-batta 91, house-rent 50 ; 
lieutenants half-batta Gi, house-rent 30 ; ensign’s half-batta 46, house-rent 2.5. 
A field-officer loses about 20 per cent., and a captain and subaltern loses about 10 
per cent, on his total income by having half-batta and- house-rent instead of full- 
batta. The batta is a kind of cdlonial allowance, which is given to enable an officer 
to meet certain expenses which he is not exposed to in England. 

772. When were the regulations now in force with regard to batta issued and 
put ill execution? — The 29th of November 1S28, I think was the date. 

773. Does it apply to the three presidencies?— It applied to Bengal only.* *’ 

774. Were 
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,^^4. Were any corresponding regulations adopted at the same time at Madras 7 " 

and at Bombay ? — The order that was issued for the*Bengal army at the date which M arch 1832. 
I mention, 1 believe assimilates the Bengal army to the Madras and Bombay Lieut.-Coionel 
principle, which had previously existed. Fielding. 

775. Before the fesuing of those order's, did not the Bengal army possess advan- 
tages superior to tliose of Bombay and Madras ? — They were generally considered 
to do so in that respect. , ^ 

77(). Do the regulations with regard to batta apply to the whole army j to the 
European troops and to the native troops ? — They apply to the European officers 
of all troops whatever at those four particular stations, 

777. Does it apply to all private soldiers as well as officers? — The European 
private soldiers have quarters found them ; the native soldiers are not at all affected 
by it. 

778. In what respect arc the European private soldiers affected by it ? — They are 
not atlected by it either, because they are in all cases provided with quarters. 

770. The regulations applying, as you state them to do, to four stations, are the 
whole troops moved periouically into those stations, so as fo distribute the disad- 
vantage of half-batta equally to the whole army? — It would gradually do so to the 
infantry and to the artillery, but not to the cavalry, no cavalry being ever stationed 
at any of those jdaces. 

7 So. "J'hen the e&valry retain the advantages which they formerly possessed? — 

Ih’cciscly so j the artillery suffer more severely than the infantry, a much larger 
proportion of them being employed at Dumdum than anywhere else. 

781. Are you aware of the amount, in point of money, of the difference between 
allowing the whole army to be on full-batta, and putting a part of it on half-batta, 
under existing regulations ? — I think it was estimated that the saving to Government 
under tliat regulation would be about 12,000/. a year. 

782. Are you aware of any advantages, in point of emolument, which the army 
have received, that have in any degree compensated for the reduction to which they 
are exposed ? — I am not aware of any pecuniary advantage granted to the army at 
large that docs. 

783. Arc you aware of the reduction of half-batta stations that was contemplated 

in the regulations which were issued in 1824? — I am aware privately, from common 
report, that orders had been given long previously to carry this arrangement into 
effect. They were first sent out in 1814, afterwards in 1823; and in both those 
instances Government declined to carry them into effect, and sent home strong 
remonstrances on account both of their impolicy and injustice. Of course I cannot 
state this from any official knowledge ; I only speak of them as matters that are 
pretty generally known. ' 

784. VV'^ill you be good enough to state what is the actual amount of pay to 
a conynandiiig officer of a cavalry regiment, including pay and allowances? — Of 
the commanding officer of h cavalry regiment, supposing him to be a lieutenant- 
colonel, the pay and allowances are 1,148 rupees a mouth, besides 400 rupees 
commafid allowance. 

785. Can you inform the Committee what is the amount of the pay of a field-officer 
of cavjiilry, not commanding a regiment ? — The same, except the command money. 

E.i. — VL K 786. What 
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786. Whf^t is the amount of pay and allowances to the captain of cavalry? — The 
regimental pay and allowances of a captain, I think, are about 560. 

787. How much are those of a subaltern ?— A lieutenant's are about 360, and 
a comet's 300. These allowances, in all cases, include full-batta. 

788. M^at regulations exist as to furlough respecting sepoys? — It depends en- 
tirely upon the pleasure of the Commander-in-chief or the commanding officers of 
stations. There is no permanent regulation, I believe, affecting them. 

789. Are you of opinion that the permission to go on furlough given to the 
sepoys 18 sufficiently frequent? — I am rather inclined to suspect that in the 
Bengal army the furloughs to sepoys are neither sufficiently frequent nor sufficiently 
long. 

790. Do you think that, owing to the furloughs not being sufficiently frequent 
or sufficiently long, there is any increase of desertion among the troops employed in 
the Lower Provinces in Bengal ? — I have heard that such has been the case occa- 
sionally, but I cannot speak from my own knowledge, never having had an oppor- 
tunity of observing it. 

791. Is the desertion great in the Lower Provinces of Bengal ? — Not in ordinary 
circumstances, I believe. 

792. Is the climate in the Lower Provinces of Bengal injurious to the health of 
the sepoy ? — It is a different climate from that of Upper Hindostan, but 1 do not 
know that the troops suffer much in their health in consequence. 

793. Are you of opinion that it would be convenient, if possible, to garrison the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal with troops from Madras? — I should certainly think 
not. 

794. What is the number of the Company’s European regiments ? — There is one 
regiment, or two half regiments (they call them wings) at each presidency. 

795. Is the number of casualties of the Company’s European troops greater than 
in the King's regiments r — I am not aware that they are. 

796. What is your opinion of the efficiency of those troops ? — I have generally 
understood them to be as efficient troops as any in His Majesty’s service. With 
regard to casualties, I may state, that when I was at Agra, about a year and a half 
ago, I understood that the casualties had been something very small,' only about 
30 men out of 1,200 or 1,300 in the course of the year. 

797. Has not, in the Madras and Bombay army, the dram been commuted for 
a payment in money r — I am not aware. 

798. Have you ever considered whether it would be desirable to amalgamate the 
three armies, so as to be enabled to command their services equally in every part 
of India? — I have sometimes thought on the subject, and I think it would be 
extremely inconvenient for purposes of warfare ; they are sufficiently, in my opinion, 
amalgamated at present ; that is, the armies of the three presidencies frequently 
have been and may be called for in any part of India. 

799. Then you do not think it would be desirable to *make any alteration in that 
respect in the constitution of India ? — I should think not. 

800. In what point of view do you think an amalgamation of the three armies, 
upon general principles, forming three great divisions of the same army, without any 
material changes whatever, except in augmentations or general promotions,,\vould 

be 
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beMnconvenient ? — The inconvenience that I should, apprehend from an amalgama- 
tion such as is suggested in the question, would be this : that the armies of the 
three presidencies are composed of men of very different descriptions in point of 
caste, in point of language, and in point of general habits ; and that, taking oiheers 
that have been accustomed to one branch of the army, to put them in command of 
corps composed of men of a different description, would be placing them rather in 
a situation to which they have been unaccustomed*, and to which they would perhaps 
be in some degree incompetent. I mean that the general character of the troops at 
Bengal, JMadras, and Bombay is so very different, that the officer going from one 
presidency into another would be subject to considerable inconvenience. 

801. Are you aware that the language spoken generally throughout all parts of 
India, and which is the medium of communication invariably between the European 
officers and the troops throughout all our possessions, is the Hindostanee ? — I have 
never served with ^ladras troops, and therefore cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge. I have understood that most of the Madras men speak Hindostanee to 
some degree, but I know that they have distinct languages of their own, and that, 
generally speaking, they are men of a different caste ; the Hindoos at least are 
a different caste from the men recruited at Bengal. 

8o‘j. Are you aware that more than one half of the Bombay army at present 
consists of Bengal iqen ? — 1 am aware that there are many Bengal men. 

803. You have served a good deal in charge of irregular horse; is it your 
opinion, that in circumstances of war this is an useful arm to employ with an 
Ihjglish army ? — The coi*ps that I had the command of during my last employment 
in India was of two descriptions of irregular horse ; one similar to our own local 
irregular horse, and the other the common Mahratta troops. I found both ex- 
tremely effective, and have no doubt but our own local troops would on all occasions 
with an army be an extremely useful body of troops ; they are, in fact, the hussars 
c)f our native army. 

Colonel PENNINGTON called in and examined. 

804. Wijx you be kind enough to state the period of your services in India, 
and the rank you held ? — Between 39 and 40 years. 

805. \Vhen did you first go to India? — In 1783. 

80O. I low long did you remain there ? — I came home in 1 S20, after having been 
37 years in India. 

807. Were you in the Company’s service? — In the Company’s service. 

808. In wliat description of force? — In the artillery. 

809. In what part of India? — In Bengal, 

8i 0. What is the present amount of the horse artillery in India? — Twelve troops, 
six European and six nativp in Bengal. 

8n. What is your opinion of the efficiency of. this corj)s, both European and 
native ? — I think tliey arc eftbetive in every duty they are called upon to perform. 

812. Is there any alteration you would suggest should be made ? — Not any ; 
1 have formed it, and commanded it, and the officer who has succeeded me has 
continued it without an atom of difibrence. 

E.i. — V. K 2 Does 
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) March native branch of the horse artillery who attain the discipline add 

j 2 arc I 32. efficiency that you have stated, act also as gunners ?— Yes ; but not scientific as 
('•il. Pcnning,tou. gunners, and no better to a native troop of horse artillery ; we never give shells, 
because they cannot read English, and every shell is marked, ai\dyou could not tell 
the distances without reading the shells. 

814. Do you see any danger in our instructing natives to be artillerymen? — 

Not any. ^ 

815. From your experience during former wars, both with Sindia ancrilolkar, 
should you say that the native artillery were well trained and in excellent discijjline? 
— Unquestionably ; equal to anything we could produce against them in the held. 

81G. Were those men deserters from the British service, or were they natives of 
the country that had been trained to those native services r — They were persons 
trained to the native service. A part of the enemy captured at their guns were 
delivered over to me by Lord Lake ; we at that time had not 40 men European, 
and we were so low that we were 1 1 days in the trenches without relief, and he 
transferred those men to me, and I had occasion to drill them a little; but wlien 
practised to all the business of loading and firing, they were as prompt and as ready 
as any men. They did not at first know manccuvring, but with a little patience 
I soon taught them manoeuvring. They were footmen, but no men ever stood 
better to their guns than they did. ^ 

817. IJovv were your horses supplied ? — We had to get our horses at the studs ; 
before that we had to purchase them in the field, and we gave 50 rupees more for 
our horses than for other horses. 

818. Which do you reckon the best horses, the stud horses, or those you pur- 
chased in the field ? — Stud horses much the superior, not only in temper but in 
duration ; one of those will last as long as two of the others. 

819. W hat is your opinion of the present actual efficiency of the foot artillery, as 
well as of the description of men employed in it ? — I think the present foot artillery 
is very inefficient. 

820. In what respect? — In its field establishments. The men are perfectly effi- 
cient for all purposes ; and I think, with regard to Europeans and native the more 
they are mixed the better, for you may confide in a native artilleryman as much as 
you may in an European ; there arc no men in whom you may put more trust. 

82 1. What is your opinion with respect to the present arrangement of the field 
establishment of the artillery at Bengal?— Some ^Iterations have taken place since 
I left India, but nothing could be upon a better footing than that was when I was 
in India. 

822. What is your opinion with respect to the cattle employed for the foot 
artillery ; do you consider the present mode efficient in tliat respect ? — Perfectly 
non-efficient ; the guns dragged by bullocks never could be brought into action. 

823. What substitution would you propose ? — Substituting horses for bullocks. 

824. Would any objection of expense arise to that alteration ?— 'Undoubtedly, 
horses are more expensive. 

825. Is it your opinion that advantages would arise from fiaving the store depart- 
ment in all its branches in the three presidencies aKSsimilated ? — Undoubtedly ; 
I sent in a memorial upon that subject to Lord Hastings, in the year 1815. ' " 

826. What 
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What inconvenience have you observed to ^xist from there beinf; at this 
moment difFerent store departments? — The greatest inconvenience ; that any accident ^ 
happening to the wheel of a gun, you cannot replace it, for tlieir axletrees and Cul. Pmumsivn. 
wheels and every thi^g were made casually, and mere matter of chance ; there was 
no system tliroughout the whole army, every magazine was different ; two six- 
))Ounders moving side by side, the material of one could not supply the other. 

827. Does this observation refer to Bengal ?— ^Entirely to Bengal, for I have no 
knowledge of the other presidencies of Madras and Bombay,, and my memorial 
related to Bengal. 

8 28. Have you, in the course of your service, had an opportunity of observing 
how far this inconvenience exists in the establishments of Madras and Bombay ? — 

I never served in Madras. I served in the Bombay army a short time, but not 
long enough to be able to answer with respect to that. 

82(j. Have you any suggestion that you would wish to make to the Committee 
with legard to the composition or distribution of the force with which you have been 
connected ? — No ; except that in composing the artillery, 1 should say, give horses 
by all means. 

830. Do you consider the present number of officers sufficient ?— Certainly not *, 
it is very naked of officers. 

831. What increa^ do you think should be made? — I think it was a mistake 
striking off captain’s lieutenant from the artillery; and there has been a mistake 
wliicb never has been rectified, of confounding the artillery with the line. It is not 
so with His Majesty’s array; the artillery go on separately, and there is no check to 
their promotion ; but in the Company’s artillery, the officer never takes the com- 
mand. In His Majesty’s army, the artillery rises without any reference to anything 
that is going on in the other companies ; but a general of artillery is eligible for the 
generars staff, and for command in all armies, and in the great armies that were 
commanded upon the continent all the great generals were upon the artillery. 

832. Are there any native officers in the artillery corps in India? — Yesj 
soubalidarsandjemmadars to every company. 

833. Is Ac proportion of native officers such as you would think desirable, 
or should their number, in your opinion, be increased ? — It is very difficult to 
answer. I think it would be a great encouragement if they were ; but for all pur- 
poses of efficiency, I think they are sufficient ; it would be injurious to have less. 

834. Is it, in your opinion, of consequence to give every further encouragement 
we can, by notice or reward, for distinguished service, to the native officers of the 
artillery r — Undoubtedly, every stimulus that can be given. 

8351 Has it been the usage in Bengal to give such rewards ? — Only by medals, 
which have been given to officers. 1 know, as an example, an old native officer in 
my command who had served with Sir Eyre Cpote and Lord Cornwallis, on the 
coast df Coromandel, and again with General Harris, at Scringapatain, and with 
Lord Lake, in the war of Hiiidostan, and in Lord Hastings’s war, and as seraung of 
lascars; he had only 16 rupees a month, which Lord Hastings increased by 12, 
making a total of 28 rupees per mensem, although he was covered with medals. 
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The Right Hon. Sir Jony Byng, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel FIELDING called in and further examined. 

836. Do you wish to make any corrections in your former evidence ? — On my 
last examination a question was put to me respecting the establishment of European 
officers that I considered requisite to be present with each regiment of cavalry, 
which I stated. Afterwards, the question was put, ** To allow of that number 
being present, what would you recommend should be the establishment of European 
officers In reply to that question, I stated that a regulation existed that only 
five officers from each regiment should be allowed to be absent on staff duty at the 
same time. I recollect that just before I left India another regulation came out, 
limiting the number of officers that were allowed to be absent to three, one captain 
and two subalterns. If this regulation is strictly adhered to, the only chance of 
a regiment being deficient in officers will be from an unusual degree of unhealthi- 
ness j and taking the average sickness that may be supposed, the present establish- 
ment of officers will be quite sufficient. 

837. Do you, from the experience you have had in the political and other branches, 
think that occasions may arise in which the selection of military officers, peculiarly 
fitted for such employment, might be inconveniently limited by the orders respect- 
ing the number of staff that are to be taken from each regiment ? — 1 think in many 
cases this regulation may be productive of inconvenience, A very able young man 
as a lieutenant may be placed in the Political department, and very much distinguish 
himself in it ; he may, before he attains the rank of captain, have attained a very 
high political situation ; and if it so happens that the officer immediately above him 
is on the staff also, by the present regulation that officer, notwithstanding the im- 
portance and the dignity of the situation in which he is employed, must be remanded 
to his own corps to do duty as a captain. 

838. Have you ever considered any plan which would allow the Government to 
avail itself of the services of military officers for civil purposes, and at the same time 
prevent the service of the regiments being impaired ? — I answered the question on 
that subject when I was examined before, and there are one or two other ways in 
which it might perhaps be done, but I know no way that does not involve serious 
inconveniences. Another plan might perhaps be adopted exclusive of the one 
I mentioned before, which would be to have a certain number of skeleton regiments 
composed of European officers only, and to leave tho^i officers at the disposal of 
the Commander-in-chief, to be -appointed to do duty in such corps as particularly 
wanted them. Then there is an objection to that, that it would be placing those 
officers in a very disagreeable situation, to be liable to be handed about from one 
part to another, and from one corps to another. One other plan there is Certainly, 
but that would alter materially the constitution of the army, which would be*to have 
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the.wliole of the officers of each branch of the service thrown into one general list, 
as was the case before 1 796 j the military objection to that would be perhaps very 
great too. 

839. Does it occur to you that it would be desirable to have native aides-de- 
camp appointed, cithfer to the Governor-general, to the governors of the different 
presidencies, or to the generals upon the staff in India ? — I do not see that there can 
be any objection to that, and in many cases the arrangement might be benehcial. 

840. Would it be likely to operate as an encouragement to tlie natives in entering 
the European service, and to increase their attachment to it ? — i could hardly say 
that I should anticipate that effect from it. 

841. Would you recommend, with a view to make the English service more 
attractive to the natives, to adopt in Bengal anything like a distribution of medals 
or rewards containing personal distinction, such as is understood to prevail in some 
degree at Madras and Bombay? — I am perfectly aware that all natives in our service 
are highly flattered by distributions of medals, particularly for active service, and 
no people in the world are more open to the influence of personal distinction than 
the natives of India are. 

842. Should you think it advisable that the English regiments in India should 
form a permanent military establishment there, that is, the establishment of the 
King’s regiments? — If it is intended that the regiments of Europeans that remain 
in India are to continlie to be King’s regiments as they are at present, I think that 
would involve considerations rather out of my sphere. 

843. Is it your opinion that the organization of the regiments of cavalry would 
be improved by consisting of eight troops instead of six ? — I think it would. 

844. Will you state your reasons for so thinking? — Principally from the circum- 
stance of the easy division into two wings, each of which might often be employed 
where it is perhaps necessary now to send an entire regiment. 

845. Do you conceive that the benefit that would arise from adding two troops 
to a regiment would be sufficient to counterbalance, by giving a greater number of 
men, the reduction of one or two corps of this branch of the cavalry in the Indian 
establishment ? — Supposing the addition of two troops to each regiment to be made, 
and that it was also desirable to retain only the same number of cavalry as exists at 
present, I think it would be preferable to make a reduction in the strength of the 
different troops ; you then, on emergency, would have a better nucleus formed for 
increasing your regiment at once by recruiting. 

846. What was your board establishment under Lord Hastings ; of how many 
troops did it consist ? — At one time it was six, and then it was increased to eight. 

847. Never above eight? — Never above eight. 

848. ' What would you think the desirable number of troops for a native regi- 
ment ? — Eight, certainly. 

849. Not more ? — Not more ; a regiment of* more than eight troops is, I think, 

» beyond the bounds of a commander’s voice. ^ 

850. What strength would you say each troop should be for a war establish- 
ment? — For a war establishment, considering the number of men and the number 
of officers that rapidly become inefficient, I should think they should be troops 
of iO(i, 

851. Supposing 
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851. Supposing the two descriptions of troops perfectly equal in discipline, per- 

17 M arch 1832. fectiy equal in courage, and perfectly equal in the capacity of their commanding 
Lieut-Colonel officers, which do you think would be more efficient, that is, would bring a greater 

Fielding. number of men into the field, the native regiment or European regiment? — 1 con- 

ceive that the native regiment, being less likely to suffer from the climate, would 
bring into the field a greater number of men than an European regiment of the 
same strength. 

852. Which take the greatest care of their horses, the natives or the Europeans? 
- — I can hardly venture to say, having seen so little of the European cavalry. 

853. Have you a great number of sore backs in your cavalry when you come to 
long marches ? — Occasionally a good many. 

854. Do you think that they arise from the badness of the saddlery or from their 
not taking sufficient care of them ? — Generally speaking, I think, from the badness 
of the saddlery. 

855. What number of grasscutters and grooms are attached to a native cavalry 
regiment ? — In Bengal every native commissioned and .non-commissioned officer has 
a groom to his horse, and tliere was a groom to every three troopers’ horses. I'hat 
was the establishment, I am not aware of its having been altered. One grasscutter 
is allowed to every horse. 

836. Is the regiment of native cavalry perfectly inefficient without this number 
of grasscutters and grooms ? — I conceive it would be on all occasions. 

837. Must they not very considerably impede the progress of a regiment in forced 
marches ? — I am not sure that they do. The natives of India are extremely good 
walkers, and will make very long marches in a day, and keep it up for a considerable 
period. I do not mean to say that a regiment will not outmarch their grasscutters, 
and then the horses must suffer inconvenience, but in the course of a campaign tlic 
grasscutters will always keep up with a regiment. 

858. How many horses arc the different ranks of officers allowed in India? — 
A field officer has an allowance for four, a captain for three, a subaltern for 
two. 

859. How many bare horses have they? — Nonej the horses I have stated are 
regimental chargers. 

860. On what description of horses arc the native cavalry mounted ; Arab, or 
.Persian, or Indian ? — In Bengal they are supplied from the studs principally, and 
some are purchased by tlie officers commanding them, or by the commissariat, of 
the general produce of the country. 

8()i. At what period was the stud first established ? — I think the stud was first 
established in the year \ 796 or 1797 ; it was about that time. 

862. How many studs are there at the various presidencies? — There is one 
general establishment, which is divided into several branches ; I cannot exactly say 
the number. 

863. You speak with reference entirely to Bengal ?--Entirely to Bengal. 

8C4. What is the comparative price of the stud liorse with the other description 
of horse? — ^The comparative price of the stud horses would require a calculation 
founded upon the prices that are paid by the Government for the colts, and the 
expenses that are incurred in rearing them, which I cannot state. ^ * 

865. Have 
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mSG/j. Have you ever made any estimate of the cost of a horse to the Govern- “ 

nient ? — I have not the means to do so, and it is a Very difficult thing to do at all. '' 

I was secretary to the board of superintendence of the stud, and as fur as an Liiui -Cohmrl 

estimate could then be made out, the cost of horses to the Company, in rearing l'i< 1 dino. 
them in this way was mucli the same as in purchasing them ; but then there was an 

plcmeiifalways taken into calculation which was liable to cavil, and that was the 

vahie tliat was placed upon all the young stock not appropriated to military pur- 
poses. '\ hen they were highly valued, there was an increase of the account of 
stock, as the .merchant would call it. It was estimated to increase so much wliat 
was set oir against the price of the horses, that it would not be an easy thing to say 
cxacT.Iy what the real cost was. 

8()(>. Did you ever make an estimate of what the expense of maintaining a troop- 
horse was, upon the average ?— I should suppose about 15 or 16 rupees a month 
at least. 

SG/. Does that include shoeing? — Including shoeing it would be probably 
about JO. It depends a good deal upon the price of grain, which I have known to 
be very little more than one feed for a rupee ; but I should say, generally speaking, 
that tlie cost of* a horse was about 2/. a month. 

StiS. W hat are the wages allowed for each horse a month ? — Two pounds. 

S(iq. W hat is the general number of horses employed by a captain of native 
cavalry to carry bis 'baggage ? — Horses are not employed at all for that purpose; 
all baggage is carried cither upon elephants, camels, or bullocks. 

870. Is there no restriction as to the number of animals employed upon a line 
of inarch ? — Generally speaking, I may say none whatever ; restrictions have been 
Tiiadc in particular cases. 

87 1. Not even in the service } — Generally speaking, not even in the service. 

872. How many native cavalry regiments are there in llengal ? — Ten. 

873. Do you think it possible to reduce two regiments of European cavalry, and 
to substitute two regiments of native cavalry ? — There are only two regiments of 
Juiropcan cavalry in llengal. 

874. Would you recommend that those two should be substituted by native 
cavalry ? — I should not recommend it, certainly. 1 do not think it would be at 
all desirable to be without European cavalry. 

87',. Would you recommend a reduction of four regiments of Bengal cavalry, 
and a substitution for them of four regiments of European cavalry? — No. 

87(1. Are you aware whether the native cavalry arc ever employed in duties 
which could not be performed by European cavalry? — I think tlie employment of 
the European cavalry in many duties that the native cavalry are now employed upon 
woulA be objectionable ; first, as incurring a great increase of expense, from having 
a larger body of European cavalry ; and secondly, because in many of those duties 
the European cavalry would suffer so much more in their health tlian the native 
cavalry. 

877. Will you describe the system of invaliding the officers iu the Indian army; 
it appefirs in the returns that there is an invalid establishment, of what does that 
consist ? — The officers placed in the invalid establishment in India are, generally 
spea^uig, old or infirm officers, who are not quite competent to the discharge of 
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active duties in the field, but would be perfectly competent to serve or command hi 
local corps that remain constantly in cantonment. 

878. Does their rank continue progressing? — It does not; their rank ceases 
immediately on their entering the invalid establisliment. 

879. IJow man}^ general oflScers of cavalry have you employed in Bengal ? — We 
have only two officers of cavalry that are generals, and they are in England.’ 

880. 1 low many are there holding the situation of general officers, either as 
brigadiers or general officers? — There are no officers specially as brigadiers, or 
officers of cavalry ; According to their rank they are eligible to command stations as 
the officers of invalids are. 

Lieutenant-Colonel WATSON called in and examined. 

881. You belong to the Company’s service in India? — To the Company’s 
service, on the Bengal establishment. 

882. How long have you been in that service? — I was 31 years in tlie service 
before I retired from it, about a year ago. 

883. What situations have you held in the C’ompany's service at the presidency 
of Bengal? — 1 was for two years employed in the ]*olitical department in the early 
part of my service, and for the last 19 years I was on the general staff. 

884. You have latterly held the situation of adjutant- general ?- -I was adjutant- 
general for about three years. 

885. From the situations which you have held, you must be perfectly acquainted 
with the efficiency and discipline of the native troops ; will you be good enough to 
give the Committee your opinion as to their efficiency and state of discipline ?• — 
1 consider the efficiency and state of discipline of the native troops to be satisfactory 
in all respects ; it entirely depends upon the character and efficiency of their 
European officers what the native troops might be made ; with good officers, who 
understand their character, they are capable of being rendered highly efficient. 

88G. How arc they in comparison with the European troops ? — 1 could not 
compare them to European troops, in point of efficiency ; but they approacli very 
nearly to them. 

887. And in discipline? — Fully as steady in discipline. 

888. From being accustomed to the climate, are they not naturally more healthy ? 
— Most undoubtedly. 

889. And are generally very temperate in their habits ? — Entirely so ; there arc 
very few instances of intemperance amongst them ; it is the invariable rule to dis- 
charge from the service such of the native soldiery on the Bengal establishment as 
are convicted of drunkenness. 

890. Are you aware of the comparative expense of an European regiment of 
cavalry and a native regiment of cavalry ? — In regard to men, as three to one, per- 
haps more. 

891 . Can you speak as to the cost of each soldier annually in each force, European 
and native? — My memory does not serve me to be particular upon those points. 

892. But the general expense you average as three to one? — Three or four 

to one. . . 
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•8()3. Do you make the same difference with respect to European infantry and 
nati;'e infantry?— Certainly. ‘ M^"d. 

894. And the same with regard to artillery? — Yes, with regard to artillery Lieut.-C<>lr) 

also. tyatson. 

805. Being at thh head of the Adjutant-generaPs department in Ilengal, what 
nuinher of officers had you under your ortlers in that department ? — 'There was 
a dcj)uty and two assistants generally present at head- quarters. 

8 (|(i. Of what rank was the deputy? — He was generally an officer of the rank of 
captain, but from his official situation as deputy adjutant-gener&l, he had the official 
rank of major. 

897. But not with permanent rank ? — No ; where superior rank is bestowed in 
consccjucnce of holding a staff appointment, the officer relinquishing such appoint- 
ment or office, resumes his regimental or army rank. 

895. Of what rank were the two assistants? — 'They were captains in the army. 

8f)9. Without any additional temporary rank? — Yes. 

9()t>. V\ hat was the number of general officers employed in the presidency of 
Bengal? — Six and seven; seven latterly, since the year 1818, including two 
major-generals of His Majesty’s service. 

901. Is there any addition in the rank of brigadier? — A considerable number 
commanding smaller subdivisions, and a few of the principal stations of the army ; 
fVom four to eight, and 1 2 latterly. There was a considerable increase sanctioned 
from hhigland in 1824 ; but before that time there were only four officers of the 
rank of brigadier, in addition to tlic general officers employed on the staff. 

902. Are you able to speak as to the comparative number of days the troops in 
tliat ])residency are called upon to be upon guard in the course of each week ? — 

'Tilt* native troops perform all the duties throughout, because it is found expedient 
fo spare the Europeans; they scarcely do more than take their own quarter and 
rear-guard duties in cantonments ; every other duty, such as cantonment guards, 
out])usts, commands, and detachments is performed by the regiments of native 
infhiitry, which generally occupy the whole of the men, with the exception perhaps 
of f rom 100 to 200 men in the lines, in corps of 800 strong, 

903. Js not the night duty very severe upon the native regiments? — I should 
hardly say it was very severe ; all guards furnish sentries day and night. 

904. Did it not come to their turn very frequently? — It frequently did, and was 
sometimes rather harassing to them. 

qo/*,. ( an you say how many nights tliey were on duty on an average? — Once 
in three or four nights. 1 mean those in the lines ; but the public guards were 
relieved weekly, and during such tour of duty, they funiished sentries day and 
night, in the proportion of one to four privates. 

90(1. What are the number of European officers that you would think sufficient 
to be*with each regiment of native troops ? — With regard to the cavalry, I should 
think that, besides an officer commanding, with 4 second in command, and two 
others, viz. the adjutant ami the interpreter and quartermaster, each squadron should 
be commanded by an officer, and each troop also, and three or four to spare. With 
regard to the infantry, the same pro|X)rtion, that is, a captain to every two coin- 
panios^a subaltern to every company, and three or four to spare. 

F..I.— VL ' L 2 907. Are 
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907. Are not the casualties from staff and from furlough among European 
officers attached to European regiments very great? — Very great indeed. 

908. Can you speak as to any general average of each regiment? I believe tlie 
average was eight per regiment of 22 officers, not counting the colonel. 

909. Do not regiments of cavalry consist of six troops? — At present of six troops. 

9 1 0. How many companies in regiments of infantry ? — Flight companies. 

911. And troops of artillery, six guns ? — Six guns. 

912. And the foot artillery the same? — The field batteries have six gucis each. 

913. What do ybu consider should be the number of European officers attached 
to each regiment of cavalry, and of infantry and of artillery, to provide for the 
casualties? — 1 consider the colonel in all cases out of the question, as not liable to 
do regimental duty; one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, ten lieutenants 
and four or five cornets, to a regiment of cavalry. To a regiment of infantry, a 
lieutenant-colonel, a major, five captains, twelve lieutenants, and four or five ensigns. 
For a battalion of artillery, a lieutenant-colonel, a major, six captains, twelve first 
lieutenants, and six second lieutenants, for a battalion of four companies working 
24 guns. 

914. Are there any corps of horse artillery? — There arc three corps of liorse 
artillery. 

915. Will you be kind enough to state the number of officers you would give to 
a corps of horse artillery ? — The same number as to a battalion' of foot artillery. 

916. Arc the officers employed on the staff generally selected in greater numbers 
from the cavalry than from the infantry r — There is no fixed rule ; it happens occa- 
sionally one way or tlie other. 

937. Arc they alike taken from the artillery ?-.-~Certainly. 

918’. Are the native officers frequently employed on the staff? — Never. 

919. Might it not, in your opinion, in some cases be desirable that they should 
be so employed ?“ I am not aware of any advantage that would accrue from their 
being so employed. 

920. Or ill subordinate situations in the Adjutant-general or Quartermaster’s de- 
partment ? — I think generally that it were better to confine them to their regimental 
duties. 

92 1 . Have you known any instances in which they have been employed in any 
staff situation ? — Certainly not. 

922. What objection would there be to employing them in either the Adjutant- 
general or Quartermaster’s department ? — Because they are incapable of writing or 
of conducting correspondence, or of giving any information whatever, that is not 
already possessed by the European officers of those departments. 

923. Would it not naturally give a favourable opinion of the service, if there were 
some appointments of that nature among the natives? — No doubt it would act as 
a great encouragement to them, seeifig certain members chosen from among .them 
for confidential appointments ; ljut I am not aware that'^they could be made useful, 
at least 1 have never seen any instance where they were so. 

924. Neither would you recommend their rising beyond the rank they now attain, 
that of soubahdar major ? — No, I think not ; unless a few of them were attaclied at 
native aides-de-camp to general and other officers holding high commands. , , 

925. Would 
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•9 25. Would you recommend any addition to the number of Euro})ean troops now 
en)])Ioyed, with a corresponding diminution of native troops ? — I am not aware of 
the number of European troops at present employed in India ; 1 believe tliero has 
been a considerable augmentation since I left that country. 1 should higlily recom- 
mend an addition to* the native troops, because 1 consider their present numbers 
hardly silfiicicnt for the duties of the country. 

rj2(). Would you recommend an addition to the native troops with a correspond- 
ing diminutioTi of the luiropean troops ? — No, quite the contrary ; I would recom- 
mend that a better balance were kept up between them. 

927. VV hat do you think is the balance that ought to subsist between the European 
and native force ? — In ordinary cases, I think that for every eight battalions of native 
infantry, there should be one strong regiment of European ; but in taking the field 
a much liigher proportion would be desirable, say one to every six at least. 

02cS. lias the artillery force come much under your observation ? — Yes; I have 
served frequently with armies where large bodies of the artillery have been 
em])loyed. 

()2(). What is your opinion of it?— I think it a most efficient corps in every 
respect. 

();5o. Do you consider them good as artillerymen? — I think them equal to any 
artillery that jmssibly could be kept up in India, as they arc, excepting their em- 
ployment of bullocks for the draft of light field artillery acting with troops, whicli 
1 thiidv ought to be invariably drawn by horses. 

From whence are the artillery stores in the presidency of Bengal received ? 

-From i\uro[)e, from despatches by the East-India Company. 

Are they tlie same wdth the stores at the other two presidencies? — Tliey 
are exactly of the same description and quality. 

9;3;j. Are the guns and the gun-carriages made up in India? — The iron ordnance 
arc sent from England ; the brass guns are cast in India, and tlie carriages of all are 
made up also there. 

0;34. Are tliey assimilated the one with the other? — They were on the point of 
being assimilated when I left India ; a great deal had been done to effect that object. 

93.5. If artillery stores are w anted at one presidency can they be received from 
another w ithout having recourse to England ? — If artillery stores are required at one 
presidency, any of the other presidencies being able to spare such stores, could of 
course transfer them very easily coastwise. 

Q 3(). Are you aware of such recourse having been had ? — I think that Madras 
sujiplied Bengal with a considerable portion of stores, particularly in regard to 
cannqn shot, during the Burmese war in 1 82^-25. 

9.37- By a close assimilation of guns, shot, carriages, and every description of 
ordnance stores, is it not most desirable that they should be most perfectly assimi- 
lated*? — Certainly, in every respect. 

038. What is your opinion as to native cavalry soldiers — I consider the natives 
well adapted for cavalry service, they are excellent and fearless riders, and good 
swordsmen ; I consider them superior to Europeans as riders. 

939. Are they fond of their horses? — Exceedingly so. 

94PW Do they take good care of them ? — Very good care. 
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Which is the favourite service ; the Artillery* cavalry, or infantry ? — I ^ini 

17 183J. jjpj- aware that there is any favourite service. In the native artillery and cavalry 

Lipir -Colom*! ^ greater proportion of JVIahomedans ; in the native infantry Hindoos are 

nv,/.r;w. more numerous. 

942. Will you inform the Committee what are the pay and allowances of a general 
officer employed on the staff? — The staff allowance is fixed at 3,333 rupees per 
month, or 40,000 per annum, exclusive of pay as colonel of a regiment, viz. 300 
rujKics per mensem. 

943. Are you speaking of Bengal? — The three presidencies are assimilated. 

944. Arc they the same as they were in 1815, or have they received any increase 
or decrease since that period? — 1 believe they are the same as when they were fixed 
in 1S1.5. 

943. Arc the pay and allowances of other ranks on the staff the same in Bengal 
as at the other two presidencies? — I believe that the staff pay in Bengal is 
generally somewhat higher than it is at the other two presidencies j but I am by no 
means certain. 

94(i. Is there any and what reason for that difference ? — I am not aw’are of any 
reason for it ; each of the presidencies has been in the habit of establishing their 
own rates of remuneration to staff officers. 

947. Is the necessary expense of living higher at Bengal than at the other presi- 
dencies ?- I should think it was ; the Bengal officer labours under one great source 
of expense more than the officers at the other presidencies; he is unavoidably com- 
pelled, from circumstances of caste and the prejudices of the natives, to keep many 
more servants. 

948. y\re the pay and allowances of regimental officers the same in Bengal as at 
the other presidencies ? — I believe they are the same. 

949. Are the pay and allowances of the private soldier the same as at the other 
two presidencies.^ — They arc not; the Madras and Bombay sepoy receives more 
than at Bengal. I believe the European troops receive the same throughout India. 

950. Is there any reason assigned for that difference? — I think it must have 
ai’isen out of local circumstances, at the time when sepoys were first employed by 
the governments of the three presidencies respectively, 

95 1 . Has it for many years been different ? — It has ; 1 remember an order, so far 
back as 1 790, of Lord Cornwallis’s, directing that wherever the troops of the 
several presidencies happened to meet on service, the higher rates should be esta- 
blished while they were acting together. C)n those occasions the Bengal troops 
received the difference between their pay and the pay in the other two presidencies. 

952. Is that order now in force? — 1 believe it is. 

953. Has any other mode of assimilating the pay of the soldiers in the three 
presidencies been attempted? — Not that I am aware of. 

9.54. Would you not think it desirable that they should be equalized ? — Ifrtthej 
were liable to be brought together, of course it would bb absolutely necessary ; but 
while separate, I see no reason for it. 

955. Are they often brought near together without acting together? — Very 
seldom ; there are only two or three instances to my knowledge during a period of 
30 years. 

956. Are 
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956. Are you able to point out any practicable mode of equalizing tlui pay and 
allowances ? — It would be a very great expense to Cioverrmient to raise tlie ])ay in 
Bengal to the others, and it would be equally impolitic and inij)racticiii)le to 
reduce the others, they having been in the enjoyment thereof for more than 60 years. 
I do not see how it* could be done. 'I'here is a circumstance which 1 have some 
recollection of, that during the Burmese war, a detachment from Madras arrived in 
ai<K)f the Bengal detachment at Arracan, there were two battalions of Madras native 
infantry under Colonel Fair. I remember Colonel Morrison who commanded that 
force writing, iJtating that there were certain advantages enjbyed by those two 
battalions whicli were not allow’cd to the Bengal corps ; and that he was apprehen- 
sive of evil consequences arising when the men in tlie Bengal service observed the 
superior allowances or advantages which the others enjoy ; the question was an 
embarrassing one; at first it was proposed tliat those allowances, whatever they 
might be, should be kept in the back ground, and that the Madras battalions 
should he settled with on their return to their own presidency ; however, the 
impolicy of that was so immediately apparent that the idea was dropped directly. 
1 am speaking now from recollection, being at that time dcputy-adjutant-g( ncral at 
liead quarters. 

9.57. Do you remember what was done? — No, I do not exactly recollect ; but 
I have no doubt they were e(|ualizcd for the time. 

p.^S. If Lord Cornwallis’s order, to which you formerly alluded, had been in force 
at that time, would not that have obviated the difficulty to which you now allude ? — 
It certainly would, with regard 10 pay; but it occurs to me that this was a (|uestion 
of batta or rations ; Arracan being on the Bengal side of India, was, witli regard to 
the Madras troops, a sort of foreign service beyond sea, entitling them to receive 
daily rations at the expense of Government ; but with regard to the Bengal tr()oj)s, 
it was a service upon their own immediate frontier, in which situation they are not 
entitled to rations from the state. 

p.Op- Is any bounty paid to a sepoy on enlisting into the service? — None 
whatever. 

ptio. What do you consider the cost price of a horse for tlie cavalry to be in 
general ?— The mode of mounting the cavalry at this moment is to allow an average 
of 400 rupees for every horse in native corp.s, and 450 for those in the horse artil- 
lery and European cavalry regiments ; very good horses are procured for these 
rates. 

961. x\re the horses both for the artillery and cavalry generally obtained from the 
stud, or by particular contracts? — The stud furnishes a considerable number 
annuajly ; perhaps not less than 800 ; . but the commanding officers of regiments 
have been empowered to purchase horses from dealers and others, oy presenting 
them for approval before a regimental committee of officers. 

Has the latter plan been found efficaci6us? — Very much so, indeed. 

963. Are good horses obtained ? — Very excellent from the stud; after a selec- 
tion of the superior horses fit for officers’ chargers, which are drafted among all the 
mounted corps in certain proportions, the artillery and European cavalry are next 
supplied with the best horses, and the remainder are sent to the native cavalry. This 
is annually done ; horses are never drafted from one corps to another. 
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, . 964. Are the officers allowed to purchase from the stud ? — They are allowed - to 

^ select horses from those which are sent to their regiments from the stud for 

Lieut.-Coioiul 800 rupees ; and for the horses bought of native dealers they pay the regimental 

fVat/iOn. price of 400, 

965. Do you know which the officers prefer, the stud horses or those bought 
from dealers? — The stud horses are generally bred from English stock ; the stud lias 
existed 35 years ; and there are hundreds of colts bred there, whose pedigrees tan 
be traced for six or eight generations, therefore they arc considered much *superi()r ; 
but for the general remount, I have heard officers say that they preferred buying 
the horses of dealers to taking them from the stud. 

966. At what age is the horse fit for service in India ? — The common race of 
horses, the Indian horses, arrive at their maturity sooner than blood-horses. 1 should 
say at four years the common breed are perfectly fit for any work they may be put 
to ; but I think another year is required for those which are bred at the stud. 

967. Are they of a hardy description, and healthy ? — They are a hardy descrip- 
tion of horses, and healthy, large and bony, but generally very vicious ; mares and 
geldings are never employed in the cavalry ; the experiment was tried, but was not 
found to answer. 

968. How long, upon an average, may they be expected to last in the service? — 
I should think from 9 to 12 per cent, every year required to be replaced ; that 
gives a period of 9 or 1 o years service upon the average. 

969. Docs the native horse last to a greater or less age than the stud horse ? — 
LcvSS in consequence of not being so well bred. I consider that a country horse at 
12, or 13, is an old horse ; I have seen horses at 15, it), 17, and even 18, working 
in the ranks admirably well, that were of a better description, and better bred. 

970. Flow far do you consider the efficiency of the regiments is impaired by the 
great demand of oflicers for the general staff, and political situations? — I consider 
that the whole service is very much deteriorated by that system, because the best 
officers arc selected for those situations, men of the most experience ; and the con- 
sequence is, that regiments are left very deficient, and those who remain are 
discontented with their situations. I consider it injures the service very much 
indeed, both directly and indirectly. 

971. If so many officers were not taken for staff and civil situations, would it be 
possible to diminish the whole amount of military officers in India ? — I think, if the 
officers, generally speaking, on staff* employ, were all present with their regiments, 
the numbers would not extend beyond what I have stated as the necessary number 
of officers. 

972. Do you think, on the whole, it is better that civil situations should be sup- 
plied with civil servants? — I certainly think it would, with the exception of the 
Political department, in which military officers have, with some brilliant exceptions, 
shown themselves more competent’; because political^ and military functions are 
more analogous to each other, as far as relates to Asiatic courts and Flastem diplo- 
macy ; military men invariably carry more weight in native courts, and therefore 
are more useful in the Political department. 

973. Hoiv do you ])ropo8e that the staff situations should be supplied, if you object 
to any reduction in the amount of regimental officers ? — I consider that, in* a great 

. measure, 
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moasure, tliose officers who are employed on the staff should be considered as 7 

supernumeraries, and their places filled up by regimental and line promotion. .irch 18,3*2. 

There might be difficulties in effecting this measure in respect to officers below the Luut.-roioiu'l 

rank of lieutenant-colonel, but none whatever in that rank ; there miglit be more iVaUon. 
officers allowed in tfie strength of each regiment ; and lastly, mauy of the appoint- 
ments might be filled, as in the British home service, by persons non military. 

974. Jn 1813, it appeals the army consisted in numbers of 199,000 men; in 
1830 and 1831, the numbers in the three presidencies of the whole army was 
194,000 men ; in the first of those years the staff for the thi*ee presidencies was 
1 70 officers ; in the second of those periods, 1830 and 1831, the number of officers 
on the staff was 2 ';4; how do you explain that large increase of staff officers, the 
numbers of the army being rather smaller in the latter case than in the former? — 

I attriimte the increase of staff officers to the vast accession of territory since 1813, 
reijuiring the establishment of numerous posts and detachments ; in fact, great 
divisions of troops tlirovvn into 01111*31 India, which were not therein 1813. I must 
jdso vsay, in regard to the employment of officers, that over and above the number 
of staff a])|)ointmcnls, in Bengal particularly, a description of force was raised, 
amounting at one time, I rather think, to eight corps of horse and 30 battalions of 
infantry, each of which borrowed from the line from two to six officers. 'They 
were called local corps, provincial corps. These 30 corps of infantry consisted of 
from 700 to 1,200 men each, were clothed and armed like the regular army, Imt 
not liable to be detached on general duty from one end of the country to the 
other ; in fact, raised for particular districts, but borrowing officers from the line, 
generally the most intelligent. Again, in 1813, all the regiments were u])on a high 
numerical (*stablishmcnt, viz. lo companies of 90 men each, and so on ; hut in 1 830 
and 1 8] I, 1 understand that the regiments of eight companies were not 700 strong ; 
in fact, each regiment is reduced very much indeed ; and I have no hesitation in 
adding, that they can hardly be adequate to the performance of their duties, with 
due attention to their discipline. 

973. You think, though the numbers are the same, there arc more corps, and 
consequently an increased correspondence with the staff? — Yes, the greater sub- 
division of the component parts must necessarily create increased correspondence. 

976. How many stations have you at which brigadiers or general officers com- 
mand in Ilerigal ? — Twenty-three, in which are included seven division commands 
and three independent commands. 

977. You have stated that there has been a great addition to the number of 
brigadier officers since 1824; do you think that that number could be advantageously 
reduced at the present moment ? — I should say that where there are three or four 
regiments assembled together at a station, the officer who commands should have 
the rank of brigadier, in consideration of the extent and responsibility of his charge. 

J do Dot think the number of brigadiers in Bengal, in which arc included a propor- 
tionate number of King’s officers, too many for the duties of the service. 

978. Is it necessary that the brigadier should have a subordinate staff of his own 
at those stations, as is the case ? — Constantly ; where there are three or four corps 
stationed together, it becomes necessary to have a subordinate officer under him to 
conduct the correspondence and details of duty* 

E.i. — V. M 979. Would 
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979. Would there be no possibility of dividing it into military districts, as is tlie 
practice in our own service at home, and in the service in foreign nations ? — They 
are all divided into districts. 

980. But with a centre staff from whom all orders emanate That is the ca^sc ; 
those district commands are all under the several generals of division, who have got 
their statf* to conduct the duties of the division ; but, as I said before, where three 
or four corps are stationed together, the officer in command (tlie brigadier) lias 
a brigade staff officer to aid him in conducting the subordinate details of hi^f station ; 
but they all report lo their respective generals of division, and depend upon him 
for their further orders on all points of importance. 

98 1 . Can you at all state the comparative efficiency of the native and European 
cavalry, as to the number of men each corps could bring into the field ? — I am not 
aware of what may be the establishment of a regiment of dragoons ; but taking the 
two services, the Europeans have more men, in jiroportion to their numbers, unfit to 
mount than the natives have ; their habits of intemperance, but chiefly the exhaust- 
ing effect of the climate on European constitutions, prevent their turning out so 
strong as the natives ; this is equally applicable to all branches of the service. 


Ltma^ 19 *^ die Marti i, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel WATSON called in and further examined. 

982. In the course of active service, are the horses of the sepoy cavalry much 
injured by sore backs? — I should think not more than is the case in all othei 
services ; the saddles are all procured from Europe, and very carefully looked after, 
and therefore I do not think the horses are more liable to sore backs than in any 
other service. 

983. You are not able to speak from any personal knowledge upon the subject ? 
— No, certainly not ; but I speak from general observation. 

984. From your situation on the staff, are you aware of any large number being 
non-effective, from that cause, on long marches or active service r — I have seen 
instances of about 10 or 12 horses in the 100 being led in the rear of regiments, 
f rom lameness and sore backs, after a good deal of marching. 

98.5. What is the pay of the sepoy in Bengal ?— Seven rupees a month when in 
cantonment, and eight rupees and a half when marching, on detached duty or on 
service. ^ . 

986. In peace and in war ? — The same in peace and*in war. 

987. From that pay what deductions are made for accoutrements that the sepoy 

is obliged to supply himself with ? — The Government supply one jacket and one 
pair of woollen pantaloons in alternate years, and the rest, as by the Return, are 
purchased by the soldier. , ^ 

988. Will 
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‘988. Will you be good enough to look over that Return, [a Return hchi^ shoum 
to. the xvitness^] and say whether you consider it accurate? — I consider this quite 
accurate. 

989. Can you estimate the cost of the articles with which the man is obliged 
to supply himself, on an average ; what amount of deductions from his pay does it 
foiyn upon the whole per month ? — When the soldier is enlisted he is required to 
have all those articles made up for him by the quarter-master, and he is placed 
under stoppage for the amount, whatever it may be ; 1 tliink.it amounts to about 
24 ru])ces. After that he is required to go to the expense of five rupees annually 
to keep up those necessaries. 

()()(). Do the stoppages of 24 rupees upon his first enlistment, and the deduction 
of live rupees annually, amount to a sum sufiicient to cover those expenses he is 
liable to? “Yes, he is liable to the actual expense -only, and 1 consider the sums 
quoted sulheient for the purpose. 'I'he recruit, while under drill, wliicli continues 
for six or seven months, does not receive the whole amount of his pay, but is put 
under sto])pages, in li(|uidation of the advance made on account of his necessaries, 
as before stated ; after whicli, five rupees is the amount vvliich falls upon him to 
]>ay annually I'or keeping them up. 

091. Is the sepoy entitled to a pension or retired allowance after a certain 
number of years service r— lie is entitled to an invalid pension allowance after 
1.5 years service, if pronounced unfit for active service by a committee of medical 
officers; but he must have served 15 years, unless disabled by wounds or injuries 
received on service. 

9()2. Is it a matter of right ? — It is a matter of right after 15 years service ; but 
those only are sent to the invalid establishment who are unfit for the service. The 
])ractice, however, of the army is to retain on the strength of regiments a great 
number of men wlio would be considered, in the British or any other service, sent 
to the invalid estahlishment as old and infirm. 

994. It is proposed, with a view of not retaining men on the regiment who are 
inefficient, that the regidations with regard to the native army should be altered, 
and that the sepoy should be enlisted at a lower rate of pay, and increased accord- 
ing to his advancement in rank ; what is your opinion of that proposition ? — I do 
not think you could commence with giving him less than his present pay, whatever 
increase the liberality of (jovernment may grant to him afterw^ards. 1 do not think 
the native private soldier could do with less than seven rupees per mensem. 

994. Arc you aware of a regulation which prohibits the men of the King’s 
army'from volunteering to remain with their regiments in India after the age of 
30 ? — Xhose details are managed by the staff of His Majesty’s army ; it is an interior 
arrangement entirely, connected with the efficiency of the King's service. 

99.5. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable that permission should be 
given to the men of the King’s regiments in India, in case of the return of those 
regiments, to volunteer and enter into other King’s regiments ? — I'hat privilege is 
granted to them to a considerable extent. 1 know not the age or period of service 
that precludes a man from remaining after his regiment is ordered home. 
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996. Do you think it would be better to allow them to remain after 30 years' of 
age r — Unquestionably ; I think Europeans are perfectly capable of performing all 
their duties as good and efficient soldiers up to 40 years of age. 

997. The Committee have been informed that arrangements have lately been 
made to put the system of payment in the three presidencies as much as possible 
upon the same footing; do you know in what those arrangements consist? — lly a 
regulation to that effect from the East-India Company. 

998. Has the effect been to assimilate the rate? — Ves ; but there being many 
half-batta stations on the Madras establishment, and very few in Bengal, hence 
arises, I believe, an apparent inferiority of allowances to the Madras officers in 
comparison with those in Bengal, for the rates of pay, batta, and house-rent, are the 
same at all the presidencies. 

999. Do English cadets, on arriving in India, serve in any European regiment 
before they join a native regiment ? — There is but one European regiment on the 
Company’s establishment in Bengal ; they are precluded from serving in his Majesty’s 
regiments at all ; therefore, when that regiment is near to the presidency, and 
favourably situated for the young men to be sent to it, they generally are ; but it 
frequently happens that that regiment is quartered at a distance iVoin the piesi- 
dency, and it would not be expedient in such cases to send young cadets up the 
country to it, consequently they arc generally sent to the native regiments most 
favourably situated. 

1 000. Have you ever observed any inconvenience to arise from I’.nglish officers, 
unacquainted with the language, and altogether inexperienced in the manners of 
the country, serving in native troops ? — I know but of one instance, which occurred 
in 1 808, of officers under those circumstances being required to do duty with native 
regiments. They were officers of rank in His Majesty’s service, and put in com- 
mand of light battalions, which were only embodied for a few months. 

1001. A cadet receives an appointment in India, he goes to India, he is igno- 
rant of the language, and totally unacquainted with the manners of the country, 
and he is called upon at once to join the regiment; have yon ever observed any in- 
convenience to arise from that? — On his first joining the regiment there is cer- 
tainly great inconvenience, but that remedies itself by practice ; I must however 
add, that no young officer is put upon duties of importance or trust until a probation 
of one or two years, or until reported to be qualified. 

1 002. What is the amount of European infantry in the Company's service in 
Bengal?— One regiment 

1003. Would you advise the reduction of that ? — Not unless some arrangement 
could be provided for supplying the numerous subordinate departments of* general 
staff with warrant and non-commissioned officers. ^ 

1 004. Independently of that purpose to which you state that the European regi- 
ments could he applied, do you think it would be desirable that the cadets, on their 
first arrival in India, should generally as much as possible serve in the European 
regiments in the (’ompany’s Service before they are called upon to join the native 
regiments ? — I consider that they would be all tlie better if that were done. ^ ^ 

1005. Have 
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*1005. Have they any invalid battalions of sepoys in either of the presidencies ? 
—.They have two battalions of invalids in the Bengal presidency, but 1 believe on 
the IVIadras establishment more ; four or five perhaps. 

ioo(). Are you 0/ opinion that when a Company’s officer attains the rank of 
major-general, it would be advantageous to the service if he were eligible to serve on 
the staff at either of the three presidencies, and not confined to one presidency ? - ' 
'riu; three presidencies have hitherto been so completely separated from each other 
that I shbuld consider the officer in the one, being required to do duty in the other, 
would go there under gi eat disadvantages and entire want of Ideal experience. It 
would also in that case be necessary to establish one general system of rules, forms, 
regulations, and interior economy for the three presidencies, which was not the case 
when 1 left India. 

1 007. 1^0 you think it desirable that the Company’s army should be made a King’s 
army ? - Yes, I certainly do. 

looS. In the event of such a transfer, would yon propose to preserve the system 
of promotion by seniority in the Indian army as it now exists ? — Undoiibtedlv. 

And in all other respects to keep that army distinct from the King’s 
army ?- -Entirely distinct. 

1010. Do you think it would be advisable that the armies of the three presiden- 
cies should be under, the command of one (.'ommander-in-ehief for all purposes? — 
1 think the details of so vast fji army as constitute the three presidencies of India, 
the imnKMise extent of country over which they are dispersed, and the difiieulty of 
ready communication over such a vast spaccj would render it advisable that the three 
were kept separate, hut with a controlling power given to the one over the others. 

1011. You have stated that you would think it advisable that the Company’s 
army sliould he made a King’s army ; what are your reasons for holding that 
opinion ? — Because I think it would difiiise a higher spirit of military feeling among 
the officers. '1 he higher tenure by which they would then hold their commissions 5 
the spirit of patriotic leeling and consequent self-estimation as soldiers of their King 
and of their country which would then he kindled in their breasts, would add 
infinitely to their present professional pride. 

1012. Would there he any greater difficulty in concentrating all the power in 
the (a)minander-in-chicf in India, than there is in concentrating the powers in the 
C>)mniaiider-in-chief in England, considering the dispersed state of the army over 
almost every country in the globe? — That depends much upon the interior regula- 
tions existing in the several armies. 

1013. How is the clothing of the army in Bengal supplied *, by agency or by con- 
tract? — The clothing is supplied by agency; the material, that is broad cloth, 
is sent out by the East -1 ndia Company to the clothing agent ; Jind I believe the 
inakinjfit up is a matter of contract. 

i(/i4. Is the army well {supplied with clothing ; is the quality good and the quan- 
tity sufficient ? — I think that the quality might be unproved, and the fit particularly 
might be improved. The Bengal army is, I consider, indifferently clothed ; the 
Madras and Bombay much better. 

1015. Are you aware that at Madras the army is supplied by contract ?— I am 
not {ftfare. 

1016. Have 
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1016. Have you understood that at Madras it is superior to Bengal? — It is 
made up in a superior manner. 

1017. How is it that the fitting is better managed at Madras than at Bengal ? — 
I think they have paid more attention to it, and they have not been so much 
shackled with regard to expense. On the Bengal side there is more attention paid 
to the savings of the oft-reckoning fund, and the clothing is thus very naturally not 
equal to that of Madras or Bombayi 

1018. Are the ofF-reckonings greater at Bengal than at Bombay and Madras? — 
The Bengal presidency funiishes a greater surplus sum for dividend than the others 
proportionably ; but the funds of the throe presidencies are joined for general and 
equal division among their colonels of regiments. 

1019. Will you have the goodness to state the constitution of the military board 
in Bengal ? — Since 1 left India, in i 828, a very considerable change has taken ])lac(’ 
in tlie constitution of the military board. W hen 1 left India the military board 
consisted of the Commander-in-chief, as president, the general officer commanding 
the presidency division, the military auditor-general, the chiel’ engineer, the com- 
mandant of artillery, the adjutant-general and the quartermaster-general, as mem- 
bers, with a secretary and assistants. 

1020. What were the general duties of that board? — I'hc duties of that board 
consisted in a general superintendence of the ordnance, tlte barrack and the com- 
missariat departments of the army; the arsenals were under their control, and 
generally speaking, the whole military stores and materiel of the army. 

1021. Do you consider that the duty could be properly conducted by a board 
composed of officers having each of them departments of tlicir own which required 
almost their exclusive attention — No, 1 certainly do not ; I considered it to hi; in 
my own case a duty which 1 seldom could find leisure to attend to in an effic ient 
manner. Vast loads of papers on all subjects wx're circulated to the incnihers ; hut 
I am sure the adjutant -general never had time to look leisurely and attentively into 
the subjects of them, certainly not into tlie calculations at all. 

1022. Was the duty done by discussion at the board or individually ; was tlie 
business parcelled out to different individuals composing that board ? — I’he business 
was done by a weekly meeting at the board ; where papers were read by the secre- 
tary, and matters discussed ; and, as I said before, a vast mass of public papers was 
also circulated by the secretary, for the perusal of the members, and for recording 
such minutes as they chose to make on the several subjects. 

1023. requisitions for the various services connected with the duties of 
the military board come before that board, such as the requisitions for stores, 
requisitions for additional assistance in the various departments of the ordnance, 
and the barracks, and in the gun-carriage department ? — All was done by requi- 
sition to the military board, without whose permission no stores could be supplied, 
nor additional assistance given ; the materials were entirely under their coritrbl. 

1024. Did all estimates for works and repair of fortresses and of barracks come 
before the military board also ? — Always. 

102.5. Did all inventions connected with carriages and the improvements of 
artillery and of guns of every description come before the military board? — 
Yes. 

1026. Do 
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io2(). Do not you consider that duties of this nature would require a separate 
department in itself, in order to consider them fully, and to go properly into the 
details of such a vast department of business ? — I consider that the commandant of 
artillery, the chief engineer and the auditor-general were very properly members 
of that board, for besides being peculiarly and professionally qualitied, they could 
lind leisure for the pcWbnnance of these duties ; but with regard to the adjutant- 
genei-ai and the (juarterinas^er-geiieral, their time was so occupied with the vast 
details of their own dcpartmciits, that I do not think that they possibly could have 
bestowed that attention to the duties of the military board th&t was desirable for 
a due performance of them. 

Colonel JOHN IMUNRO called in and examined. 

1027. How long have you been in the Company’s service? — About 41 years ; Coloiul ./. Mumo. 
I went out in 1791 to India. 

102S. What appointment liavc you held? — In 1794 I was made adjutant of 
a battalion of sepoys ; in 1790, quartermaster of brigade; in 1799, brigade-major 
of a division employed upon service in the Northern C i rears ; in iSoo, I was 
a])pointod secretary of the military hoard of Madras, and in the same year I went 
as brigade-major to the southern districts, under the command of the adjutant- 
geiiei al of the arrny^ Ckdonel Agnew ; in 1801, I was appointed secretary to the 
(y\mnnander-in-chief ; in 1 803, dej)iity quartermaster-general of the army ; in i8o(), 
(juartermastcr-general of the army ; then I^ersjan interpreter to the army ; and in 
1 8 1 0, resident at the court of Travaiicorc and Cochin, which is the last office i held 
in India. 

i(>2(). Those services have been chiefly, if not entirely, in the presidency of 
Madras, have they not ? — Entirely; I have been at Bengal and Bombay, but not 
on military duty. 

i();p). When did you last leave India? — In 1825; I came home in 1819, but 
went out again. 

1031. From tlie appointments you have lield, you must have a very good oppor- 
tunity of speaking as to the discipline, spirit, and^efficicncy of the native army ; will 
you be good enough to state your o'pinioiion those heads? — In all those points the 
spirit, discipline, and efficiency of the army have varied very much at different periods 
of our military history in India ; the constitution of the army itself, both European 
and native, lias oxjiericnced repeated changes at certain periods of our history. "Die 
native troops have been distinguished by the most unshaken fidelity to the British 
interests, even in circumstances of great difficulty and distress to themselves ; and 
at other periods instances of a very different character have occurred. 

1032. Have you observed any difference in those respects in sepoys from different 
distrigf^of the same presidency? — A less marked difference in latter times ; for- 
merly the sepoys enlisted ii\ the Carnatic were generally considered as more faithful, 
and also as better soldiers than the men enlist^ iiiithe Northern Circars, who very 
frequently deserted in great numbers when their corps were moved to the southern 
districts of the presidency. Latterly, however, this has not been the case, and the 
whole of the men recruited in all the several districts, may be considered as 
iiuimattd with the same feeling and spirit. 
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1033. Are the native soldiers, as such, in a better condition than the same 
description of persons out of the service ? — I should consider that they certainly arc, 
especially since the subversion of the Nabob’s government. 

1034. Has any difficulty been found in recruiting the army and completing the 
establishments ? — Not at present, but at one period of time, just before the coiupiest 
of Mysore, there was very great difficulty found in procuring recruits, and in main- 
taining the battalions in a complete state ; the desertions were very freqtient : this 
was a cause that induced the Madras government, with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, to increase the pay of the native troops at Madras from five rupees to 
seven rupees a month ; an increase, however, which did not take place until 1800, 
after the coiupiest of Mysore ; and this has produced a difference between the pay 
of the Madras and llengal sepoys which exists to the present moment, 

1035. Does that difference exist when the armies of the three presidencies arc 
brought together?—! believe it did until the time tliat I left India. 

Jojd. Are the general habits of the native soldier ivell calculated for the service? 
— I think they are extremely so; and jKirhaps at xMadras better for all the kinds of 
service to which tlie native troops may be called, such as embarkation on foreign 
expeditions, than tlie Bengal sepoys. 

1037. From what does that arise? — Because the Bengal sepoys arc men of 
a higher caste, and they object to go to sea. 

1038. Are there any feelings of preference given to any particular arm of service, 
the cavalry, the infantry, or the artillery ? — Cavalry of course is preferred. 

1039. in what arm do you consider tlie sepoy most efficient; as an artilleryman, 
a cavalryman, or infantry soldier? — I should think they are equally efficient in the 
three services ; but perhaps less so in the artillery than in cither of the othei s. 

1 040. What are the pay and allowances of a sepoy at Madras, in comparison vvitli 
the wages of labour and the prices of subsistence? — 1 should suppose, in comparison 
with the prices of labour generally in the Country, that their pay is superior. V\’it]i 
regard to the servants of Europeans, it may be considered pretty much upon an 
equality with the wages usually given to them. 

1041. Is there any difference of pay or allowances between the King’s and Com- 
pany’s troops in India? — I am not aware at ])resent of any difference with respect 
to the officers, excepting that the King’s officers do not receive tent allowance in 
time of peace ; this is, however, now the case with the officers of the Company’s 
European troops. 

1042. Is there a difference between the pay and allowances of the sepoy in the 
three presidencies ? — 'i'herc is. 1 mentioned the increase of the pay to the troops 
at Madras in 1 800, occasioned by the extreme difficulty of procuring recruits, and 
1 understand that the Madras rates of pay were afterwards adopted at Bombay. 

1043. Is that difference a matter of complaint or discontent ? — I shouj^ think 
only when the troops are employed together ; but then it does not subsist by the 
late regulation ; however, 1 liav^ understood that the Bengal sepoys on some occa- 
sions have stated as a grievance, the superior pay received at all times by the Bombay 
and Madras sepoys. 

1 044. Do the European officers in native regiments live much with the meyn ? — 
Of course not. 

1045. Is 
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1 045. Is the more minute superintendence left to the sepoy officers r — Necessarily 
very much, from the habits of the men. 

‘1046. Do you think the native officers arc sufficiently encouraged ?—Jud<:^ing 
from their conduct hitherto, 1 should say not ; because on all occasions of mutiny 
or revolt they arc always the ringleaders, almost always the instigators. 

1047. Are there any additional advantages which you would recommend being 
givt'ii to them ? — A further Increase of pay miglit be given to a few officers, for at 
present, \<'hen a native officer arrivf?s at the rank of a native soubahdar, all future 
advancement isi precluded. 

i()4tS. \\ ouleJ you recommend that they shouhl be admitted to a higher pay after 
so many years service? — Unquestionably; I think it would be a very desirable 
arrangement. 

L() you think tlie pay and allowances of the Company^s Europeans officers 
are sufficient, in their several lanks at the three presidencies, for the expenses they 
are subject to ? —I do. 1 do not think there would be any advanttige in increasing 
tile ])ay or allowances of tlie lower ranks of officers; the object is to increase the 
emoluments of the higlier, to hold out hopes and expectations to the lower ranks of 
officers on obtaining higher rank. 

1 0,50. \\ hat is your opinion of establishing different rates of allowances in the field 
and in cantomnent ? ^ On every uiilit iry principle the allowances ought to be higher 
in the field than in garrison, because officers are unavoidably subjected to consider- 
able increase of expense on taking the field, and that has been a principle followx'd 
at Madras. 

105,1. yon aware what is the corresponding expense between an Euiopean 
regiment and a native regiment of cavalry or infantry ? — 1 am not aware; it is a matter 
of calculation entirely; I cannot state specifically w'hat the dillercncc is. 

1 0 ", 2. W ill a native regiment liring more effiecti\TS into the held than an European 
l egimeiit ith regard to numbers certainly, because they are less subject to 
illness. 

1054. W'bat number of Ihir^jican officers do you consider absolutely necessary to 
be present doing duty with a regiment of vsepoys, cavalry or inhintry ?- ^At least one 
officer to every company in the field, perhaps more, besides a commanding officer 
and staff* 

105,4. Has inconvenience arisen from the number of officers taken from native 
ngiments for employment on the stati ? — Certainly ; there has been frequently 
a great deficiency of officers doing duty with their corps. 

Can you suggest any plan by which that inconvenience might bo 
obviatqd ? — Several ])lans have lieen suggested; one, for instance, of forming separate 
skeleton corps, wliich 1 consider to be a very unmilitary plan, and extremely difficult 
of cxecj^ioii : for instance, a skeleton regiment must be composed of the same 
niimb(^r of officers in the seyeral ranks as the other regiments, in order to have the 
same chance of promotion witli them ; as a regular regiment consists of five captains, 
eight lieutenants, and four ensigns, and as most of the officers abvsent on staff* duty 
and f’urlougli arc from the higher ranks, it would be almost impracticable to form 
skeleton regiments that should supply the exact number absent, because there are 
probably as many ca])tuins absent as lieutenants and ensigns ; then with regard to the 
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military principles, the officers of the skeleton regiments would have no corps of men 

19 M arch 1 ^3^. which they would be permanently attached; they would be moveable from one 
Coloiiei j. Munro. regiment to another of the regular army, according to the casualties of the service, 
and therefore would have no motive to attach themselves to any particular corps, or 
make themselves acquainted with the character of the men belonging to the corps to 
which they were only temporarily attached. 

1056. Would you think it desirable to have a general order, permitting a certain 
number of officers only to be absent from each regiment on the staff? — I shduld think 
not ; that would limit the field of selection to the Commander-in-chiof and Govern- 
ment, of officers fit for staff' situations ; if there should be a deficiency of officers in 
any particular regiment to a considerable extent, officers might be appointed with as 
much propriety to supply that deficiency from a regular regiment, where there was 
a greater number of officers, as from a skeleton regiment. 

1 057. Is that the plan that you would most recommend ^ —I would propose, if the 
deficiency is now found to exist, an increase of the officers in the regular regiments. 

1058. As head of the quartermaster-general's department in Madras, what number 
of officers had you under you in that office? — It varied at particular periods; I had 
a deputy quartermaster-general, two assistant quartermasters, and an assistant at each 
division of the army. 

1059. Is it necessary that an officer should have done regimental duty with 
troops before he is allowed to hold a staff situation ? — It is ; instances have occurred 
of persons being appointed to staff situations who have never joined a regiment, but 
they are exceedingly rare, and are not likely to recur. 

1060. Is it not essential for the interests of the service that a rule should exist, 
preventing any officer going on the staff until he has done regimental duty for at 
least two years? — Unquestionably. 

lotii. Instead of skeleton corps, would it not be desirable to add a captain and 
subaltern to each regiment.^ — A certain proportion to meet the wants of the army, 
according to the discretion of the Government. J believe there are more officers 
now present for duty than formerly, because there ^as frequently a deficiency of 
ensigns; at present the regiments are complete, and therefore there are more 
officers actually doing regimental duty than at any time when I was in India ; but it 
would still be desirable to increase them. 

1062. Are the casualties, from employment on the staff', and from furlough, and 
from sickness, at times very great in European regiments ? — Yes, they are. 

1063. Is there a fair proportion of commands and staff* appointments given to 
the King's service and to the Company’s service in the several ranks ? — Commands 
and staff appointments must be considered very different from each other. In 
general it is a complaint of the Company's army, that on service in the field the 
superior commands are given generally to the King s officers. Staff' appointments, 
on the contrary, are the reverse, and must necessarily continue so undVr the 
present constitution of the service. 

1 064. As you desire some additional advantage being given to the native officer, 

would you recommend the occasional appointment of a native officer on the staff 
of a general officer ? —I think it would be certainly desirable ; I know that it would 
be very gratifying to the native officers themselves. * * 

. 1065. Are 
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1065. Are they fit for any situation in either the adjutant-general’s or quarter- 

master-gen eral’s department? — In the quartermaster-generars department there is M arch 
a corps of guides having ranks in some degree corresponding to the native officers colonel ,/. Mumo, 
in the other branches of' the army. I think that native officers might be attached 
to both these departments with advantage to the service ; appointments of that 
nature are always gratifying to the feelings of the native officers. 

In the event of native officers being •appointed to situations as aides-de- 
camp, wcKild there be any difficulty in living with the other officers upon the staff? 

— They never .would associate. at table; they might occasionally sit down at break- 
fast, but they would not dine together upon meat. 

lofiy. Are the pay and allowances on the staff the same to the King’s officers as 
to the Company's officers ? — I believe they are ; with the aides-de-camp and brigade- 
majors. I think, exactly the same. 

io(i8. Is the crime of desertion frequent among the sepoys in the presidency of 
Madras ? — Not latterly. 

1069. Are furloughs frequently given to officers and men in native regiments? — 

The number is limited by regulation. 

1070. Could it with advantage to the service, in your opinion, be added to? — 

It is matter of internal regulation, that will depend very much upon the discretion 
of the (.'ommander-in-chief. 1 believe there will be no inconvenience whatever in 
increasing the number. 

1071. Do you think that it would be advantageous to make a regulation by wbich 
the pay of' the sepoy should be increased according to the rank of service, beginning 
with a lower pay ? — 1 think, if a very few, both officers and men, received a higher 
rate ol' pay after a considerable period of service, it might be of advantage in in- 
ducing them to remain longer with their regiments, but it should not apply to a 
great nuniber, 

107-2. The Committee have been informed, that in the opinion of some officers 
of great experiemx* in India, it would be advisable to make this alteration in tho 
regulations with regard to enlistment, that the sepoy should be enlisted under 
a lower pay and allowance than that which be now receives, with a view of increasing 
that according to the J’ate of service ; should you think such an arrangement 
desirable? — It is one that 1 have not fully considered. At present, with the 
battalions of Madras and Ilombay, tliero is an establishment of sepoy recruits upon 
luilf pay, generally sons and relations of the sepoys, who, when brought upon the 
effective rolls of the battalions, receive full pay. I do not know that any material 
benefit would arise from the arrangeineut proposed, except that after a considerable 
period of service, an increase of' pay miglit be useful in inducing the men to continue 
longer *in the service, for they are now anxious to go upon the invalid and pension 
list; but^ consider it dangerous to touch anything connected with their pay, so as to 
reduce^ny part of it at the jircsent moment ; €he sepoys are easily alarmed, and to 
reduce the pay of the younger sepoys, in order to iycrease that of the older, might 
occasion apprehensions in their minds of further changes ; but if a small increase 
were given, after a considerable period of service, I thing it might be advantageous. 

107;]. The duties of the adjutant-general and quartermaster- general in Bengal 
are umUrstood to cbffer from those in Madras ; are you aware of the circumstance 
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in which that difference consists ? — For a loriff period of time the Adjutant-general 
of Madras discharged almost all the duties of the staff ; even the movements and 
distribution of the army were arranged by the Adjutant-general. Afterwards, 
when the present Lord Howden was Coramandcr-in-chief at Madras, he made the 
same distribution of duties between those officers that subsists in this country. 

1074. Do you consider the footing upon which those departments now exist at 
Madras to be satisfactory ? — QuitQ so; but whether the same allotment of duties 
extends to Bengal I am not able to state. 

1 075. Do you know what is the amount of horse artillery at Madras ? — I under- 
stand reductions have been made lately by Mr. Lushington’s government, and 
1 am not aware what it now is. 

1076. Do you know how the clothing of the army is supplied at Madras ? — At 
present, I have been informed, by contract ; there was an agency until lately, but 
1 understand that it has been abolished, and the contract has again been established, 
which was the mode that had been previously followed for many years. 

1077. Which should you consider the most advantageous ? — 1 have understood 
the agency was abolished on account of its inefficiency. 

1078. What is your opinion of the goodness of the articles that were supplied 
for clothing while you were in Madras? — In general they vvere not complained of: 
sometimes they were badly fitted to the men ; but they have been usually of a suf- 
ficiently good quality. 

1079. aware of a regulation that prohibits the soldier of the King's army 
from volunteering to remain in the service after the age of 30 ? — I am not aware of 
such a regulation. 

loiio. Was that the case when you were in India ? — I do not believe tljen* was 
any regulation of the kind. 

1081. Were soldiers in the habit of volunteering under those circumstances : — 
Yes. 

1082. Should you think it desirable that lliey should be encouraged? • I should 
think so. 1 remember a regiment in wdiicJi the commanding officer endeavoured to 
bring home as many men as he could, and induced upwards of 200 to return with 
him, and they were very unequal to the duty in this country ; he was obliged to 
dischai'ge them as soon as possible. 

10S3. Would those men have been efficient for service in India? — Quite. 

1084. \\\)uld not the reduction of expense be very great, in saving the bringing 
of men to Europe, and taking other men out of Europe? — 1 should conclude so. 

1085. You stated that there have been periods at which the general spirit of the 
Madras native army was far from satisfactory ? — 1 may say, at some jieriods of time, 
of all the native armies in India. 

loSt). When was the latest of those periods?— The latest period in wffich that 
dissatisfaction was very strikingly markecl in the Madras army was a niutmy con- 
templated by tlie troops at Quilon in Travancore" in 1812. The affair at 
Barrackpoor may be stated as* the latest occurrence of the kind in the Bengal 
army. 

1087. Do you consider that the spirit of the Indian army has of late years mate- 
rially improved? — It has varied at different periods; but if I may judge ftom the 

zeal 
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zeal with which the Madras army embarked for Ava, with scarcely the loss of a man 

!)y desertion, I should conclude that they are very much attached to the service at 
present. CoUmd J. 

10S8. From your ex])ericnce in the service of the East-India Company, is there 
any su^i^estion which you can propose to the Committee, that might have the effect 
of imj)roving the efficiency or the spirit of the service in general ? — 1 should consider 
thclt the most desirable arrangement is to re-tstablish the regulation adopted in 
* 7l)fN by wliich (hnnjiany’s officers, on obtaining a regiment, acquired the rank of 
colonel, without reference to the King’s service, or the King's bVevet. With regard 
to the men, they have very great advantage in the invalid and jiension lists ; and 
I am not aware immediately of any improvement that might be introduced into the 
service, further than those which have been already adverted to. 

loSp. Are the regulations of 1706, to which you allude, not now in force? — 

They were ohjec^ted to by the King’s officers, for a time abolished, and again re- 
established, with the important exception, that a Company’s lieutenant-colonel, 
after obtjilning a regiment, and consequently the rank of colonel, is still com- 
nunided on duty by all King’s lieutenant-colonels who arc senior to him as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

lor/o. Are you of opinion that when a Company's officer obtains the rank of 
major-general, it would be advantageous to the service if he were eligible to serve 
on the stall' at either of the three presidencies, and not confined to one presidency f 
— Unquestiojiably. I consider it desirable to view India as a whole, and that all 
our armies should be available for service at any one of the presidencies. 

loqi. If tiiat were carried into execution, would it not be necessary to equalize 
the allowances of the armies belonging to the three presidencies ? — It would be 
desirable, inujucstiouably. 

How would you pro])ose that those allowances should be equalized ; by 
raising the lowest to the highest, or by depressing the highest to the lowest, 
or by taking the medium between them? — 1 should recommend anew arrangement 
altogether, by which the allowances in war should be made higher than those in peace. 

1093. Could such an arrangement, in your opinion, be made with expediency r — 

I should think so ; it has been in contemplation, and calculations have been made 
I believe by the board with regard to the probable expense of it. 

Would not the effect of making such an arrangement be that of lowering 
the present pay and allowances at some of the presidencies? — In peace perhaps 
Bengal officers might receive less than they do at present ; but they would receive 
proportionably more in the field. 

10^5. Would the pay of a private soldier be affected by such an arrangement ? 

--No.^ 

Do you think it would he desirable that the Company’s army should be 
madc^a King’s army if — I’liis is a difficult question, and not easily answered at once; 
there arc advantages in the present constitution of |,he Company’s service, and there 
would be many also in the alteration suggested. 

1097. What is the general nature of the country of Madras ? — Of every variety ; 
mountains covered with underwood, and very extensive plains ; the two ridges of 
(jha«t« converge from the north towards Cape Comorin. 

1098. Can 
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I rcli i8 ^ geDerally the proportions of infantry and cavalry attached 

to that army? — There were two regiments of King’s dragoons until lately, when 
i'oUmeiJ. Munro. there has been only one : in the Company's army there were eight regiments of 
native cavalry, and 50 of native infantry. 

1099. What native powers exist in that portion of the peninsula, independent 
of the Company ? — Absolutely independent, there are none. The Travaneore and 
Cochin rajahs occupy the south-western extremity, near Cape Comorin ; there is 'lhe 
Rajah of Mysore, the Nabob of the Carnatic and Rajah of Tanjorc, who haVe not the 
territorial manageilient of their countries ; there are a number of inferior rajahs and 
polygars scattered all over the territories dependent upon hort St. CJeorge. 

1 1 00. Are those countries occupied by the Company’s troops ? — They are all, 
except Travaneore. 1 have understood that the Aladras government has lately 
withdrawn the subsidiary force from that country. 

1101. With respect to any danger to be apprehended from those powers, is it 
not totally put out of the question ? — Unquestionably, in the present state of cir- 
cumstances ; but if any commotion or war were to arise, dangers might still result 
from them. 

1 102. You were in the situation of quartermaster-general ? — Yes, I was. 

1 103. Did you ever consider from what quarter the greatest danger was likely 
to arise with regard to the Madras presidency, in case of war ?- From invasion by 
a foreign enemy, such as France. 

1104. Putting out of consideration all danger arising from invasion, or from any 
attack coastwise upon the land frontier, from what quarter do you consider that 
danger was to be apprehended of late years, since the Alahratta war i — On the north 
there is no danger immediately to be a])prehended, because the Nizam is in a 
subsidiary state> and we occupy the Mahratta country contiguous to oui frontier. 

1105. May not the Madras army be considered a species of reserve to the 
Bombay and Bengal armies ? — From the central position occupied by tlic Madras 
army, it has great advantages in case of any general danger being threatened to 
India, because the mass of its force could be moved to cither extremity, at the right 
or left, with more expedition than the forces of the Bengal or Bombay presidencies 
could be moved from one extremity to the other; and if our northern frontier were 
attacked, the Madras army would, of course, act as a most useful reserve to the troops 
most in advance in that direction. 

no(). Do you not conceive that, speaking generally on the military policy of 
India, the line of operation that a hostile force would pursue would be the line of the 
(ranges down upon Calcutta ? — It is difficult to state the line that would be taken ; 
Bombay also might invite attack ; Bengal would be likely to be attacked, as .being 
the centre of the empire and the richest part of it ; but in other respects (Calcutta is 
rather in the extremity, out of the proper line of invasion for the attac^of all 
India. Bengal, from being the richest of our provinces, and the seat of our power 
and resources, would probably bp made an object of attack, because the most ellec- 
tual blow would then be given to our dominion. 

1107. What quantity of force do you consider absolutely requisite for the 
internal duties of the Madras army ? — The present Madras army furnishes the 
Nagpore and Hyderabad subsidiary forces ; it occupies the Nortliern Ciretrrs as 

• far 
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far as Cuttack, the Malabar coast, Mysore, the Carnatic, Tanjore, the southern dis- 
tricts and Travancore. 1 should suppose that for the maintenance of internal 
tranquillity in those countries, and in order to possess the ability to assemble a force 
for operations in the field, the present amount of troops would be necessary, and 
that very little reduction could be made. 

1 U)8. If you were called upon to reduce 10,000 men of the Madras army, at 
whafr stations would you consider it most advisable to reduce to that amount ? — 
I suppose that we are precluded from reducing any at Nagpore and Hyderabad, 
because the subsidiary forces must always be maintained according to treaties ; the 
reductions must be drawn generally from the rest of the country, according to the 
discretion of the local governments. 

1 1 09. What is your opinion of the efficiency of the native cavalry, as compared 
with the King’s regiments of cavalry, with regard to courage and discipline ? — 
The native troops are in an excellent state of discipline, but of course the European 
are always superior to the native ; our power depends essentially upon the Europeans. 

in 0. What should be the relative proportions of the European infantry to the 
native infantry? — I should say about one-third of European ; that was the propor- 
tion long observed at Madras ; indeed we had sometimes rather more ; now we 
have considerably less. I once conversed with Sir Thomas Munro on that point, 
and he expressed his opinion very decidedly that there should be that proportion. 

nil. VV liat nunib6r of divisions is the Madras army divided into r — There is 
the Centre division, the Northern division, the Southern division, the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, Mysore, Malabar, Canara, the Travancore subsidiary force, the Nizam sub- 
sidiary force, and the N agpore subsidiary force. 

1112. How many general officers’ and brigadiers’ commands are there ? — 1 am 
not aware at present ; all those commands are considered as general officers’ and 
brigadiers’ except the Travancore subsidiary force, which has always been com- 
manded by a colonel. 

1113. What is tlie pay of a general officer at Madras ? — I am not aware, but it 
is in the table of pay and allowances. 

1114. What allowances are given to the Madras army and what is the number 
of them ? — There is a batta gratuity and tent allowance, horse allowance to staff 
officers and cavalry officers, and command allowance, varying according to the ex- 
tent of the command. 

1115. Is there any allowance for fuel.? — No. 

1 1 1 (). What is the constitution of the military board ? — The military board consists 
of the Commander-in-chief as president, the Adjutant-general, Quartermaster- 
general, Chief Engineer, Commandant of Artillery and Military Auditor-general. 

111/. Do not the duties of that board practically fall into the hands of the secre- 
tary, froij] the necessity of the officers composing it dedicating their time to their 
respective individual duties ? — Unquestionably.* The Commander-in-chief ought 
.to be the president of the boilrd, from his authority over the army, but there ought 
to be attached to the board a vice-president, having *no other duties to attend to 
than the duties of that board. 

1118. Would it not be better to re-construct that board, and put it into the 
hands officers who had nothing else to do?— Far better. 
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Jovis^ 22* die Mart it, 1832. 

The Right Hon. Sir Joiix Bvng in the Chair. 

Major-General Sir TIIEOPHILUS PRITZLER called in and examined.' 

1 1 iq. You havtJ served for some time in the East-lndics r — I have. 

iiuo. At tlie presidency of Madras? — At the presidency of Madraj?. 

1121. In what ca})aclties have you served, and how long? — I went out in 

and returned home about six months ago ; but during that period I came once U" 
England for about a year, or a little more ; consetpiently I was actually serving in 
India about 12 years. 

1122. In the King’s service? — Yes. 

1 123. During a great portion of which you held high commands ? — I lirstof all 
commanded a regiment of dragoons ; afterwards a brigade, consisting ol’ my own 
regiment and two native corps; after that 1 commanded the reserve division of tlic 
army of the Deccan. Upon that army being broken up, I was appointed to com 
maud a field division of the army which occupied the southern Mahratta country. 
1 then returned to England; and on going back again as a’major-general, I was 
appointed to command the southern division of the Madras army, and latterly the 
Mysore division of tliat army. 

1 124. Will you have the goodness to give the Committee your opinion generally 
of the discipline, tlie s})irit, and efliciency of the native army r — coiisidi'i* the 
spirit and discipline of tlie native army ol’ Madras to be exceedingly good, and tin 
corps, generally speaking, very efficient. The Madras army has, upon ail occasions, 
shown its readiness to go on foreign service; and whenever it has been employed, 
1 think it has always acquitted itself well. 

1123. is there any difference apparent between the sepoys of dificreiit districts 
ill the same presidency? — I think some of the natives of some parts of the Madras 
territory are more active and better .soldiers than others ; but, generally sjiciikiiig, 
1 think the whole of them are very excellent sepoys. Some are largi.T, others 
smaller; but 1 do not think there is much variation in their eligibility. 

1 126. Do you consider them equally good in all three branches of the .service, 
artillery, cavalry and infantry? — I think the infantry is us good as it possibly can 
be ; I think that the cavalry is good, but there is room for improvement. AV’ith 
regard to the artillery, 1 never myself had a great opinion of the native artillery ; 

1 always doubted tlie rendering tliem efficient, and, if it were practicable, tlid* policy 
of so doing. ^ ^ 

1127. Are the sepoys in the service generally vvell satisfied with tliNk* con- 
dition ? — 1 think they are particularly so ; because thhre is no greater puuisliment 
that you can inliict upon a sepoy than to order him to be discliargcd ; and desertion 
is very rare. 

1 128. From that answer, are the Committee to consider the military service is 
popular with the natives?— It is, most assuredly. 

M2ij. The 
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1 i Tiio sepoy soldier is temperate in his habits, and easy in his maiiajf^emcnt, 
is lie not r — Particularly so. 

1 i;p). Wiiat are their feelini]js towards the European officers in their reginients r 
— 1 should say very good ; very mucli attaclied to them, provided they are properly 
(‘onnnandyd. 

I i;;i. Ariiat is the hare allowance of the sepoy soldier in Madras.^ — I am afraid 
1 cannot answer that ipiesti(Mi without refereiic# to papers. 

1 i < As eonipared with the price of labour it is good, is it not .^•'-Certainly 
high coiuj)ared with tlie price of labour. 

I i g;;. Ill what rt spect do(!s the pay or allowance of the sepoy in the field or in 
cautouiuents diifer (roui that of the European, or the soldiers in the King’s service, 
either in India {)r in other ])arts of the world ? — I am afraid I cannot answer that 
(juestion without nderenee to papers. 

I I J4. Do you consider it dt*siral)le that the European officers should he trained 
uj) w;th the sepoys throngli the different steps of promotion r — I think so, so long 
as tliey are regimental officers. 1 think the management of the sepoys and the 
Europeans so w idely different, that the sepoy ofiicer is not calculated to manage 
I’uro'peans, (»r the l^iropean officers to manage sepoys, rci>imcNt(tfljf. 

i i ;;g. MOuld you recommend then, that young officers, upon first going out to 
India, should he a})pointed at once as sepoy officers, if they are going to remain in 
that service ? — Certainly. 

It would not be preferable first to. do duty with the European regi- 
ments? I should doubt it, because 1 tliink that the otlieers trained in the Com- 
pany’s lhiroj)ean regiments liave been by no means their best officers, but rather 
tlu'ii’ worst, when employed with sepoys, 

I 137. Do you think the regulations of the service give sufficient cncoiirage- 
nu']it to native officers ? — The native officers are not what they formerly were ; 
ilu?y were formerly composed of what I should call native genllomeii ; they are now 
composed entirely of tin? uou-eomiuissioued officers of the cor|)s who have risen to 
be native ofliceis, and consequently, I think, they are sufficiently well ])n)vided for ; 
the being a native officer is a sidficient reward ; and when they arc no longer aijie 
to do their duty they arc pensioned. 

n.gS. Is tliere much diffierence between what you call the native gentlemen 
and the descri])tion of persons who have been formerly non-coirnnissioned officers, 
and have risen to the degree of officers?* — AVe scarcely know such a person 011 our 
side of India as a native gentleman. 

I I JO- Is tile pay and allowance of the officers in India ample for the expenses 
they are liable to ? - Do the Committee allude to European or native officers r 

1 J40. To the whole European and native generally ; is the pay and allowance to 
officers, in the CJompany’s servicb in India, as well as to the King’s troops, sufficient 
for the expenses to which they are liable at all times? — It is certainly, hut it is 
only just so. . 

1141. You have of course served in other pai’ts of the world? — Yes. 

1 1 42. How do you compare the two? — Wl’y, I think the junior ranks can hut 
live in India, and that is what they can do in other parts of the world. I have 
servciljn the West- Indies ; we have frequently made comparisons, and wc always 
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■ ' M-irch 18' considered that the officer was at the end of the year in about the same situation in 
a^i 32. would be if he were in the West-Indies ; he was only able to live, and 

iMajor (ien. that with great and rigid economy. 

■Sir ' 1 \ Pritzfcr. 1143 * Would it be desirable to assimilate the whole of the armies of the three 
presidencies in all respects? — The King’s, the Native, and the European armies of 
the three presidencies ? 

1 144. Yes? — I think they cannot be assimilated too much ; but the distances 'are 
so great that I should doubt the advantage of moving native corps, particularly from 
the Madras establi^rnent, where their homes are, and where all their relations 
reside. 

1 145. Would that apply to the other two presidencies ? — I only speak of one, 
because the native army of Madras is composed so much of families ; a regiment of 
200 or 300 families, and they all have their residence in a particular part of that 
presidency ; and if you remove them from that you destroy the chain, and 1 doubt 
whether they would bear it ; it would be like going abroad to them. 

ii4r). The allowances both to the officers and men are not the same at each of 
the presidencies, are they? — I believe not. I believe the Bombay and the Madras, 
armies have generally had nearly the same allowance, though that of Bengal was 
greatei* ; but I have reason to believe that the late reduction has brought tliein all 
nearly upon a level. 

1 147. Do you not consider it desirable that they should be equalized ? — Cer- 
tainly, as far as circumstances will admit. There are some situations where allow- 
ances may be greater or less than others ; that has been a sad bone of contention. 

1148. Are the habits of expense of the officers at Madras very great?- -The 
officers in the Madras army are exposed only to the expense of their moss ; all the 
officers in India must keep a horse to enable them to do their duty ; beyond that 
1 am not aware that their expenses are much greater than in any other foreign 
station, except for servants. 

1 149. Are the habits of expense more at Madras than at the other two presi- 
dencies ? - 1 have always considered that the habits of expense were greater in 
Bengal than anywhere ; and the Madras and Bombay very nearly equal. 

1 130. What is your opinion as to the propriety of establishing different rates of 
allowance in the field and in cantonments? — I think it is very desirable to have 
a different rate of allowance in the field, because officers are exposed to greater 
expenses for the carriage of their tents and baggage ; if that was given them when 
in quarters as a consolidated allowance, they would spend it, and would not have the 
moans of providing what was required in the field. 

1151. You have always been in the cavalry service, have you not ? — I have been 
in both services* I was seven or eight years in the infantry. 

1152. Do you consider the native troops good Horsemen ? — I think thejunight 
be better. 

1153. Do they take good care of their horses? — I tfiink not so good as they 
ought to do. 

1 1 54* Are the horses that are provided, both for the King’s troops and the 
native troQps> good and fit for the duty ?-^l think they have generally been as good 
as were procurable ; but the Madras cavalry have suffered very much of late j^ears 

, from 
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from a very Large proportion of horse artillery, which took from them all the best 
hoyses, and by the expenditure of them, left only the very refuse for the native 
cavalry. 

1 L55* horses are provided occasionally from the stud, and occasionally by 
contract, >ire they liot ? — There is no stud at Madras ; they are all brought down 
IVoni the Persian (iulf by sea, and purchased by the commissary for the army. 

Wliat is the average price of the trOop horse ; its prime cost ? — It rests 
(‘ntirely with the commissary ; he gives various prices ; it is hardly a question I can 
answei’ ; but I. believe the average is from 350 to 400 rupees. 

1137. Do you consider that the horses are better when they are undercover 
than wIku they are not under cover? — I should prefer their not being under cover, 
because the Madras army is so constantly emjdoyed in the field, that I think they 
would he injured if they were removed from tlmt corps ; added to which, I see 
no very great use in it, because 1 always found the horses in the Madras cavalry 
paiticulariy healthy. 

1 i 5,S. VV liat average number of years do you expect a troop horse to last in that 
country : — 1 he annual expenditure of my own regiment was not above seven per 
cent. 1 know that of the native cavalry at the same time amounted to about 
14, that is, for tlio loss of horses during the year; and I have heard, hut it is 
only (roiu lioarsay, that the horse artillery amounted to 2S ; hut 1 should think 
the fair average would be about 10 per cent, taking the service generally. 

I i.V). VVliieh service, the King’s or tin? (Company’s service, has the advantage of 
promotion without purchase throughout the various grades? — It has varied of late 
years, ow ing to the augmeiitation of the Madras army ; the Company’s officers have 
the advantage of tlie King’s at present. 

II bo. W ithout purchase r — Without purchase, and with purchase ; but this has 
varied exceiaiingly, and will vary again ; forinerly tlie advantage was in favour of 
the King’s ; ilie augmentation of the army has put it in favour of the (Company’s ; 
but if the ( ’ompany’s army is not inereased, it may revert to what it formerly was in 
favour of the King’s; at present 1 consider it at Madras decidedly in favour of the 
(,’ompauy’s. 

n6‘i. Which officers in the King's or the Chmipany’s service obtain tlie greater 
number of divisions or stations of eommand? — The division commands are fixed, 
because they are given to the general officers. At Madras we have latterly had 
two King’s generals and three Coni])auy's, besides the Commandcr-in-chicf. The 
commands of stations I think more generally are left to the (company’s officers; 
they have the power of removing the Company’s officers from corps to corps, and 
the King’s officers are obliged to remain with their corps. Consequently tlie Com- 
pany’s oflicers have the advantage, as they cannot move a King’s officer to give him 
a command. The rank of colonel, which is now given to lieutenaiit-colonels- 
commamlant, will bring tl^em over all the Kings officers; they now get the rank 
of colonel with that of lieutcnant-colonel-commandant, aiul from that date they take 
their rank of’ major-general ; the King’s officers do not. 

nfij. Would it, in your opinion, be an advantage ta the officers of tlie two 
services if the army of the Company was to be made a royal army ?— 1 should 
say QCftainly. 
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1 163. Upon what principle could such a transfer be made ? — The native army , 
in my opinion, must be kept as distinct from the Fhiropean army as the Ih itish 
artillery is from the infantry and cavalry, because the ofheers l eqiiire a dilfercnt 
education'. The (bui])any’s European regiments are upon a very small scale, and 
might very easily be disposed of, and at present they certainly ai e only .calculated 
to make indifferent sepoy officers. 1 should fancy the only way, if such an incor- 
poration w(‘re requisite, would be to incorporate the artillery witli the royal artilk^ry, 
and the varied service of that artillery would certainly be very benefiefal to thi' 
service at large. 

1 itiq. Would you recommend that the three armies simuld be united, or would 
you liave them to continue as three distinct armies? — 1 think, for the reasons 
I before stated, the sepoy corps should be kept distinct for each presidency. 

Ilf)."). But do you mean that the Commander-in-chief' in India should have the 
sole command of the three armies? — Most assuredly; because, by having throe 
Commanders in-chief, which we have at present, (the Commamh'r-lu-chicf in India 
commands the C'ompany s army only at the presidency where he is statioiu'd,) 
three systems are constantly going on. 

ii()(). What numher of h'airopean officers do you considc'r it dcsira!>le to have 
with each native regiment:—] think they ought always to have a fi(?ld (►Ulcer to 
command the staff', and one European officer per troo]) or company ; hut to have 
that number, a greater proportion must be allowed on the establishment, to make 
a sijfficient allowance for otlicers on the staff* and on furlough. 

Tidy. What is tlie average proportion of' officers generally absent from staff 
appointments on furlough ? — There are eight companies ; that is, eight and the 
two staffs are ten, tlie commanding officer eleven ; there ought to be twelve oflicers 
present. 1 should think they would require at least twenty otlicers to insure twelve 
l)cing pj'esent, which I consider necessary. 

ii()8. Great inconvenience lias arisen to the s(‘rvice at times, has it not, from 
a very great proportion of tlie oflicers being appoint(’d to tlu; staff in one parlicular 
n'giinent ? — It has been particidarly so, but by the late regulations they are equalizing. 

h('y will not now allow the otlicers to go from a regiment to the staff* when they 
have their proporti( 3 n already there ; it is a late regulation. 1 can recollect a regi- 
ment of' native cavalry under my command falling to the command of a luitivti 
otlicer; but by tlie late regulations, the proportion of officers on tlie staff* and on 
furlough also, will be equalized, because if a regiment has too many on f'uilough 
tliey will not allow an officer to go on the staff*. 

1 ] (ip. What was the date of those regulations ? — Tliey were just getting in force 
as I left India ; they are about a year or a year and lialfhs standing ; they are not 
yet ill force throughout the corps, becau.se they only take effect as the officers 
remove ; they do not send a man from his staff* apjiointment. 

J170. Is that regulation applicable to the three presidencies:-— I am not able 
to say. 

1171. 'f ile officers, in time of peace, at the presidency of' .AJadras, are not in 
receipt of full tent allowance, are they 1 think the ofiicors of the Madras army 
always receive full tent allowance, with the exception of the officers of the European 
regiments, upon the principle that the officers of native corps are constantly^ em- 
ployed 
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ployed in treasure escorts, and tliose sorts of detached duties which the ofiicers of 
the ]Miropcan repmeiits are not, and therefore they* have always granted to tlieni 
the full tent allowance. 

1172. Do tlie otHeers prefer service in a European regiinent to a native regi- 
ment r — Tlie Company's oHicers prefer the native corps. 

1 I 7;]. An ollicer, on his first arrival in India, takes his chance whether he is 
appointed io a European or a native regiment? — He does; and in that corps 
remains till he obtains tlie rank of lieutenant-colonel, unless removed by augmen- 
tation of tlie ariny. They never remove them from regiment to regiment till they 
olitaiii tlie raidv of lieutenant-colonel ; then they are disposable. 

1 1 74. Is not the brevet rank of captain given to subalterns of 15 years service ? — 
It is, for the King’s as well as tlie Company’s. 

1 I 7.S. Is that a measure of equal advantage to the King’s and the Company’s 
orhetM's y ] do not think that it is of equal advantage, because it is perfectly local 
to t!ie King's oilleers, whereas it gives the Comjiany’s ollicer a claim eventually to 
a lirevot lank of major, and therefore it is a greater Jidvantage to the Company’s 
oiliror than it. is to the King’s. 

1 I 71*. Do yon tliink it advantageous that there should be one Commamler-in-cliief 
for the tbrci^ armies, and a commander of the forces to manage the details of each 
juesidency y — 1 should think it would be most desirable. 

1 177. \V Ouhl you'iii the same way recommend an adjutant and quartermaster- 
general for the tliree presidencies, with deputies at each station under them? — 
I think tlijit there should bo hut one head of each of those departments. 

1 178. k'or all India? Yes, for all India. 

I 1 70. And fleputies lor each department of each presidency y — Yes; of each 
depart inent at t?aeh prc.sideney ; but it requires a little qualilication ; the armies of 
(‘acli presideiiey are very large, and would require officers of high rank to fill the 
heads of dejiartments ; therefore they must be eonsidered in a dillerent light to 
dejiuties in general. 

I I So. Do you consider it a matter of importance that the officer holding the 
situation of Ck)iiimauder-in-cliiel should previously have served in India ? — 1 think it 
most desirable, because lie is half his time in learning the common names of things 
and ])laces. 

1 I S i . In like manner, if a ])ersoii was appointed as a general on the stall* in India, 
it would be desirable that he should have liad previous service in India ? — 1 think 
so, certainly . 

1182. Have the officers of the Company's service been ever in chief command 
in India? — I believe oidy in consefjueiice of the death of the King’s officer who 
has commanded ; the Madras ])rcsidency was coininanded by Generals Bowser and 
Doveton after the death of Sir Alexander Campbell, and they may have succeeded 
in like maimer to the chief command. 

1 iS ], When the Company’s officers have obtained the rank of general, do you 
think it desirable that they should be eligible to service at either of the three 
]>rcsidencies ? - 1 can see no sort of objection to it. 

1 1 84. How long is it sinee you left India ? — I left India last February twelve- 
months, 
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1185. Are you of opinion that there is any practicable reduction to be made in 
any branches of the corps now in India ? — I can only speak with regard to Madras. 
I am satisfied there could be no reduction in the European troops. A very large 
reduction has already been made in the horse artillery, which perhaps might bear 
a little more ; and if the Madras army is not to re- occupy tlic Douab, 1 should 
suppose that the two regiments that were raised at the period when the Douab was 
taken under the Madras management might also be spared ; but 1 am satisfied no 
greater reduction ought to be made. The duty of all the regiments is sulhcienily 
hard. 

1186. Do you consider it practicable that any reduction sliould be made in the 
staff’ ol’ the army in any of the departments ? — I am not awiire that any could be 
made. The staff* of the divisions now at Madras consists only of the general officers 
of divisions, deputy assistant adjutant-general, deputy assistant quarterinjister- 
general, paymaster, assistant commissary, commissary of stores, deputy judge 
advocate, and a superintending surgeon. 

1187. Supposing, from want of funds, a reduction was absolutely necessary, in 
what branch would you recommend it to take place ? — I should say, il’ a reduction 
were absolutely necessary to take place, it should be what 1 have stated, in horse* 
artillery, and a certain number of men per regiment. 

1 1 88. Do you consider the service in India preferable to a King’s officer to either 
of the otlier stations, such as Canada, the West Indies, Mauritius, or C'eylon ? — No, 
I do not, unless it is an officer of very high rank. 

1189. Was it ever come to your knowledge that any regiment has been moved 
from one presidency to another, either a King's or native regiment ? — A King’s 
corps has frequently, and there has been no difficulty about removing them. A 
native corps has never been moved except during war time, that I am aware of. 

ngo. Would any inconvenience attend each exchange? — I see no difficulty 
whatever in the removal of the King’s corps. 

1191. Are the hospital departments in Bengal under a chief inspector of hospi- 
tals ? — There is a medicfd board at Madras that regulates every thing, and a super- 
intending surgeon in each division. I'he King’s army has a deputy inspector ol 
hospitals for Madras, and an insjjector in Calcutta. 

1192. Tlie native troops are in general much more healthy than the King’s 
troops, are they not ? — Infinitely more so. 

1 193. In what way are the hospitiiis supplied with medicines ? — I believe every 
thing, except the most trifling articles, are now supplied from the commissariat. 

1 1 94. They were formerly stqiplied by the surgeon of the regiment ? — A great 
portion of the articles were formerly supplied by surgeons of regiments under a con- 
tract, but European medicines were always furnished by Government. 

1 195. Is much attention paid to the hospital establishment ? — Very great atten- 
tion ; it is particularly well conduefed, I think. 

1191'). Has there been niuclji decrease in the expense attending that establish-* 
ment ^ — I am unable to answer that question. 

1 197. What do you consider a healthy regiment of natives ; what proportion ?- 
They vary very much according to the country in which they arc employed ; 

I have had regiments of 800 or 900 strong, with six or eight sick ; but X .should 

make 
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make inquiry, if I found the number exceeded 20 or 25 in a native corps, that March 18 
is 8,00, ’ a^K3^. 

1198. And how would the same number bear to Europeans ? — We have always Majur-(^tn. 

considered our corps unhealthy when they exceeded 10 per cent., but they again Vt> T. Vritzhr. 
vary very much, according to the station in which they are. I commanded a regi- 
ment for two years, while it was stationed at Bangalore, and only lost 25 men each 

yeaf out of 800. At Arcot, and in the field, w*e lost about 50 men a year ; and 
the greatest loss the regiment ever had in 25 years was at Trichinopoly, when first 
they came out, yvhere they lost 70 men. 

1 1 99. What is the average loss of officers per regiment in a year in a King s 
regiment? — That has also varied very much. Jn 20 ye.ars in the 2 2d regiment, 
which I commanded in India, wc only lost 19 officers, but I think the regiments 
latterly have lost a much larger proportion of officers ; the 1 3th dragoons, which 
succeeded the 2 2d, which I afterwards commanded, has lost above that number in 
half the time, yet they have been stationary, whilst the 22d was always moving. 

1 200. In the letter which you have sent to the Committee, you complain of the 
composition of the ([iiartermaster-general’s department at Madras ; in what respect 
would you suggest any alteration for the improvement of that department? — 

The quartermaster-general’s department of late has been furnished from officers 
as indiscriminately as taken for the rest of the staff, persons not scientifically 
qualified, persons wdio have understood nothing of the general duties of a quarter- 
master-general. 

1201. Has that been only lately the case ? — There was an establishment at Madras 
formerly, which for some years has been abolished, (a military institution it was 
called,) at which officers were educated and qualified, and then they rigidly appointed 
officers from that institution ; since the institution has been abolished they have 
taken them from the army at large, and in many instances without ascertaining 
that from private education they were properly qualified. 

1 202. Should you recommend that the officers of the medical department should 
be examined in the Company’s service in the same way as the same description of 
officers in the King’s service are? — I can see no objection to it. Our officers 
undergo an examination on every step of promotion ; the Company’s medical 
officer is examined before he comes out and never afterwards, and therefore, if he 
is disposed to be idle, he gives himself very little trouble about his studies. 

1203. You say that the European foot artillery is not sufficiently supplied with 
officers ?— No, it is not ; because the native foot artillery, and all the horse artillery, 
are officered from them, and all the commissaries of stores are appointed from them, 
so that then? were left very few officers for the European foot artillery, which is the 
most valuable arm, and required the greatest care. 

1 204. Is the European foot artillery in India altogether Company's artillery ? — 

Altogether Company’s ; the, King’s artillery has been withdrawn for many years. 

* 1 205. In order to improve the organization of that branch of the service, you 

think that a larger supply of officers is necessary — I think so, certainly. 

1 206. Can you state to what extent you think the increase of officers would be 
desiral^le? — I believe the Madras artillery at pi’Csent consists of two battalions of 
eight companies ; if the native artillery ai^e discontinued, I think those two bat- 
• talions 
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talions ought certainly to be ten companies each, in order to give the required 
quantity of artillery in the different divisions of the army, and to have a disposable 
force at the head quarters of the artillery. 

1207. Do you think it would be desirable to discontinue altogether the use of 

native artillery? — I am of that opinion ; but I think that the 'reduction sliould be 
gradual, and not made all at once, because it might produce a bad effect, tlie dis- 
charging those people. » 

1208. Do you form that opinion from the inelhciency of the nativ.3S in that 
service, or from motives of general policy? — Both; I think that they rc(|uire 
physical strength for artillerymen, which the natives do not possess. 

i2{)(). Are you aware what classes of men, whether IMalioinedans or Hindoos, 
the native artillery on the coast are generally composed of? — 'I'heyare mixed ; the 
horse artillery are ])rincipally Mussulmen, and the foot artillery are a mixture of 
both Mussulmen and Hindoos. 

1210. The clothing of the army at Madras is done by contract, is it not? — 
I believe it is ; the army is well clothed I think ; very fairly clothed. 

1211. Are the accoutrements siqiplied by contract?— The (iovennnent furnisli 
the accoutrements, and the officers of the cavalry have a contract for furnishing the 
horses with saddlery. 

1212. Arc those accoutrements taken as much as they can be from Jhiropean 
supplies ? — I'hcy are never European ; they are all native manufacture, both cavalry 
and infantry. 

121, 3. Do you think it would be desirable that, instead of native manufacture, 
F]uropean manufacture should be employed where it can be ? 1 think it would be 

more economical I’rom its durability. 

1214. Die .saddlery in the Madras army you say is all native? — All native. 

1215. Are yon aware that that is not the case in the other presidencies ? — ^\'s ; 
1 have seen some Euro[)ean saddlery in the Bombay army. 

12 lb. The commissariat provides almost every thing for the army, even to the 
horses of the cavalry ; is that commissariat in any w^ay under the instruction or 
control of tlie military authorities? — Not at all ; it is under the Goveinor. 

1217. M^ould it not be desirable that the othcers in command at Madras, or some 
officer in command there, should have some control over the commissariat expcMuli- 
turc ? — I should think that would he an interference with the Governor. 

1218. You have been asked generally, whether you think there would he any 
advantage in eiicounigi ug the settlement of British subjects in India; what is your 
o))inion with regard to that? — I have replied to that question without understanding 
whether it alluded to the general settlement of Europeans in India, or people belong- 
ing to the army only. 

1219. But take the question in its largest sense, what answer arc you disposed 
to make? — With regard to the genciral settlement of Europeans in India, 1 am of 
opinion Unit no Europeans would do any good in India except those possessing 
capital. 

12 20. Wliat would be your opinion as to the settlement of discharged soldiers? 
— My opinion is, that there are few of them that would be able to do any good, 
and they would become a burthen on the public ; first, because in a t^opica^ qjimate 

they 
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they could not earn their bread by labour ; and secondly, because tlicir habits, I am 
sorry to say, have been such, that when control would be removed from them, they 
would become a very bad description of people. 

1221. You have said that you thought it would be desirable to establish an Euro- 
pean pensionary on the hills ; what do you mean by that? — There are certain hilly 
situations in our part of India, and on the Bombay side, I believe, but I am speaking 
only of Madras, the Nilgherry Mountains, where Europeans might labour a little, 
and which, with the assistance of their pensions, would enable them to live better 
than they now do in the Carnatic, and then their oftspring would become a much 
more valuable race of beings than it is at present. 

12 22. Are the Commanders-in-chief of the forces obliged to reside constantly at 
the presidency ? — Their duty as members of the council confines them very much 
to the presidency. 

1 223. Would you think it desirable that they should be released from that duty ? 
— 1 think it is desirable that they should see more of their armies. 

1 224. In point of practice, at present they see but little of their armies? — Very 
little. 

1223. Have you observed any jealousies between the King’s and Company’.s 
ofheers during your experience in India?— I never observed any jealousies to the 
prejudice of the service ; but certainly feelings of that description arise at times. 

] 2 2(). Have the Company’s ofiicers their fair share of high commands ? — 1 think 
they have. 

1227. When a King’s regiment is withdrawn from India, is it common for the 
men to volunteer to remain there ? — The men are generally so disposed to do ; and 
at one period we left almost all our men in India when a regiment came home, 
which was very desirable, for I think they were the most valuable people for that 
service, and the least valuable in this country : latterly the regiments have brought 
home a great many men. I think they have been too rigid as to the age at which 
they took their recruits ; they fixed them at 30 in the King’s regiments, when 
a man at 33' is ihc most valuable man that they can have in the country ; and 
a nuinlK'r of* men that were taken by the Company's European regiment formerly, 
have been rejected latterly, because the Company found, 1 believe, that they had 
to pension those men for service in the King’s army, and they will now only give 
them pensions according to the period they serve with them, and therefore the men 
are not disposed so to transfer their service. 

1228. Would it be an advantage, in a military as well as an economical point of 
view, to complete the King’s regiments in India rather by sending recruits to fill up 
casualties than by a relief of the entire regiment?—! should think a frequent relief 
of the King’s regiments in India would be attended with a great expense both of 
money and life, and the ofiicers would certainly require some lime to understand 
the management of their m^n in that country ; but on the other hand, I consider 
the keeping them too long in the country is eq[ually prejudicial, because they would 
thereby lose their native feeling. 

1 229. If the India Company were entitled to an allowance from the Government 
for all- those men who enlist into their service from the King’s, upon the regiments 
leaviri’g'^he country for England, do you not think that the India Company would 
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be very willing to take those men into their service at any age ? — I believe latterly 
their European corps were complete. 

1230. How are the Company’s European regiments kept complete? — They 
receive a certain proportion of recruits annually from England. They were for- 
merly completed by volunteers from the King’s regiments as they returned to 
England. 

1231. They are not recruited by relief ? — Never relieved. 

1 232. Are you aware that the artillery have the choice of all European recruits 
that come to India, before the infantry regiments ? — I always undei*stood so, and 
considered that to be the cause of the Company’s European regiments being com- 
posed of a bad description of men. 

1233. From whence are the staff sergeants of the native regiments taken? — 
Formerly they used to be taken from the artillery and from the Company’s Euro- 
pean regiments, and very many of them from the King’s regiments, but oflate 1 do 
not think any have been taken from the Kind’s regiments at Madras, but invariably 
from the artillery and from the Company’s European regiments. 

1 234. Are they an eiheient set of officers ? — I do not think they are. They arc 
made use of more as clerks, and people who write and make out returns, and are 
not at all employed in the discipline of the corps. 

1235. What number of non-commissioned European officers are attached to 
a native regiment ? — Two to each corps, a serjeant-major and quartermaster 
Serjeant. 

123(). How arc courts-martial composed in India; do the King’s and Company’s 
officers sit together in the same court ? — They do. For the trial of Europeans the 
King’s and Company’s officers sit in conjunction ; for the trial of the sepoys the 
court-martial is composed of native officers, directed by an European officer as 
a judge advocate. 

1237. Are there any irregular corps in the Madras establishment ? — No, there 
are none ; they were all reduced at the close of the last war. 

1238. Have the officers commanding corps the appointment of their regimental 
staff?-'- No. 

1239. With whom does that appointment rest ? — With the Commander-in-chief 
at Madras. 

\ 240. Are you of opinion that the officers commanding corps have sufficient 
influence in that appointment? — I do not think they have. I should doubt the 
expediency of their having the sole control of it ; but I doubt whether they have at 
present sufficient influence. 

1241. Has the circumstance of the officers commanding corps not possessing 
sufficient influence in tlie appointment of their regimental staff’ been, during your 
experience, a subject of complaint H—It has never been made an official complaint 
to me, but it lias been a frequent reply to me when F have found fault with the 
want of efficiency of their regimental staff. I have never received an official 
complaint. 

1242. Are you aware that those officers were appointed against the will of the 
commanding officers, or have not been appointed by their recommendation ?t-I am 
quite aware that a great many were appointed in direct opposition to them.* 

‘ 1243. 
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1 243. Have you ever considered whether it would be expedient that the gover- 
nors of the different presidencies and the generals on the staff in India should have 
native aides-de-camp attached to them ? — I think it would be useful to those officers, 
and 1 think it woujd be a very desirable thing so to employ the deserving native 
officers, for I never could do my duty in the field without the assistance of a person 
of that description. 

1244. Have the native officers always risen from the ranks? — Some of the old 
native officers now in the army came in from local corpvS, the corps that belonged to 
native princes, .hut all the rent are promoted from the sepoy rank. 

1243. When an English regiment of dragoons arrives in India, it is dis- 
mounted ? — It comes out dismounted, and receives the horses of the regiment it 
relieves. 

1 24t). Are the horses on which English dragoon regiments are mounted when 
tlioy reach India, equally efficient to those which are employed in our service at 
home? — Formerly 1 tliink they were superior; latterly they have not been so 
good. Ihit there are horses in India particularly well calculated for all military 
purposes, 

1 247. The number of* staff appointments is held by the general officers, is it not? 
— \ es. 

1248. It appears that the number of general officers employed in staff appoint- 
ments at llengal is seven, and that the number of general officers employed on 
staff’ apj)ointments in the same way at Madras is five ; can you explain the reason of 
tile Madras appointments seeming to bear so large a proportion to that of Bengal, 
wdieii the army is comparatively so much smaller? — ^There is only a general officer 
for each division of the Madras army. 

1249. It appears also that the same observation applies to the brigadiers; the 
brigadiers in llengal being 14 and the brigadiers at Madras being 12, can you 
explain in any way the disjiroportion which .seems to exist there also ? — There is a 
brigadier only at the principal stations of the army where there are large bodies of 
troops assembled. 

1 2,50. Are you of opinion that the number of stations under commands at Madras 
could be reduced ? — 1 do not think tliey could ; with regard to the general officers, 
their divisions are very large. 

1251. The number of brigadiers in the King’s service at Bengal appears to he 
two and in the Company’s service 1 2 ; at Madras the number of brigadiers in the 
King's service is three and in the Company’s service nine ; can you give any expla- 
nation of tliat disproportion, why so many more of the King's officers seem to hold 
these eprnmands at Madras in proportion to the amount of the army than they do in 
Bengal ? — The only opinion that I can give is, that it strikes me that the King’s 
regiments are more divided throughout the army of Madras, which brings their 
officers into play, while the King’s regiments on the Bengal establishment arc all at 
’ fixed stations, unmixed with the Company’s troops ^ we are mixed throughout the 
army at Madras, whereas in Bengal the King’s regiments are all along the river, 
and therefore not mixed so much with the other part of the army, and a King's 
officer cannot be moved from his regiment to hold one of these brigadier 
appoiiibnents. 
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"2 March i8‘ 2 ^252. Is not Arracan and t^t coast under the Madras army? — Moulmeyne is 

-2 ‘ ^ garrisoned by Madras troops, which is a place that was ceded after tlie Burmese war, 

Major-Gen. and that is under an officer who, I believe, receives brigadier’s allowance. 
SirT.Pritzkr, 1253. And is Singapore also under a brigadier? — I am nof sure. 1 think two 
regiments went to Penang for the purpose of furnishing the garrisons of Singapore, 
Malacca, and Penang. 

1 2.54. What is your opinion as tb the efficiency of the military board, and the pro- 
priety of keeping it up } — I feel hardly competent to answer that, never having 
directed niy attention much to it, but think the service would get on quite as well 
without it. 

1255. What is your opinion with regard to the efficiency of the local corps? — 
There arc none existing at present. 

1256. None at Madras? — Noneat Madras. 

12.57. ‘‘s yonr experience has gone generally, would you recommend the 

propriety of substituting regularly-organized troops for local purposes in every 
instance ? — I think local cavalry are to be obtained very good in India for a war, 
perhaps fully equal to any you could raise in addition to your regular cavalry ; but 
I should recommend strongly the augmentation of the existing regiments of inf intry 
in preference to any local corps ; there is a native horseman in India who becomes 
very useful when directed by European officers. 

1258. What is your opinion as to the proportion that European troops ought to 
bear to natives iu India? — I think that must depend very much on circumstances 
and situation. 

1259. Ewt as an army generally, what proportion ought the European troops to 
bear to the natives?— As an army in the field I am decidedly of opinion that every 
brigade of cavalry ought to have two squadrons of European cavalry with it, to render 
it efficient. 

1 260. In wdiat proportion would that be ? — The brigades consist of eight squa- 
drons, therefore that is one- fourth. 

i2()i. Then are you of opinion that it would be expedient or desirable to reduce 
the European cavalry, and substitute native in its stead ? — Most certainly not, 
because the European cavalry of Madras is at present (since the withdrawing of one 
of our regiments) unequal to furnish its proper proj)ortion ; native cavalry could be 
augmented ; European cavalry could not, without great difficulty. 

1 262. Are you of opinion that it is of importance to give rewards and marks of 
distinction to native officers of the army in India ? — Most assuredly, it is most 
essential. 

1263, Are you of opinion that sepoy boys belonging to each corps on the Madras 
establishment is a useful and necessary part of the corps? — It is the most valuable 
jiart of the corps. 
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The Riglit Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 


Colonel JAMES LI MONO called in and examined. 

1264. Auk you in the Company’s artillery service ? — Yfis. 

1 2()5. How long have you been in it ? — I went out in i 7r)4, that is 38 years ago. 

!2()(’». Have you served in any other presidency hut that of Madras? — I have 
not been immediately serving at Bombay or Bengal, but I have been with the 
forces serving from those presidencies upon the different expeditions ; I have been 
upon the service at Ceylon, upon the expedition to Egypt, the expedition to tlic 
Isle of France, upon the expedition to Java, and another expedition from Java 
against the Rajah of Palanibaiig. 

i2t)7. What is the comparative amount of the European artillery force with 
that of the natives? — Wc had no native artillery when 1 first went into the service *, 
it was after the coijclusioii of the Mahratta war, under General Wellesley, that 
the horse artillery was formed ; and upon the same occasion, in order, as I suppose, 
to lessen the great expense of European artillery to Ciovennrient, a corps of 
golundauze, or native foot artillery, were also raised. VFith respect to the com- 
parative amount of the European with the native force of artillery, it is as two to 
one, there being three battalions of European foot artillery, and one brigade of' 
European horse artillery, one battalion of native foot artillery, and one brigade of 
native horse artillery. 

1 2()S. Are the officers for the artillery educated at home for that distinct branch 
of the service? -Yes, they are now; when I first went out to the service the 
officers were instructed entirely at the- head -quarters of tlie corps, and formed to 
the service there. 

Is there any rule for attaching the young officers, on first coming out, to 
an European battalion, before they are allowed to go to the native battalions ? — 
'Ehey are always first put to the European battalions. 

1270. Do the officers get promotion solely regimentally ? -As a corps of 
artillery. 

1271. How does the proportion of promotion bear with that of the cavalry and 
infantry of the Company’s service ? — Sometimes one branch supersedes the other, 
and alternately ; but this is not considered a hardship, as it is the chance of the 
service. My own is a particularly hard instance of supcrccssion, and it will 
illustrate the nature of tW service. My own brother came out to the infantry 
service some years after me ; I was a senior subaltern, and in all the grades of 
a subaltern, captain and major, I was senior to him and a great many more. Upon 
the increase of the infantry, he and a great -many others superseded me as 
a lieutenant-colonel. Wlieu I got to the rank of colonel of a regiment, I would 
have Stained nearly to my old situation, but by a compromise with the Horse 
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Guards, limiting the promotion of the Company’s officers to lieutenant-colonci, 
regimentally, I am still a junior officer, although a senior colonel of a regiment. • 

1 272. Are you aware how the promotion of the officers is, comparing that of 
the artillery in the Company’s service with that of the artillery in the King’s 
service? — I have not given my attention to it; lam not aware how it is; but 
I suppose the Company’s officers have the advantage of the King’s artillery in 
point of promotion. 

1273. What is the comparative efficiency of the native and European artillery ? — 
There can be no doubt the European artillery arc far superior ; the J^'uropean is pos- 
sessed of a wreckless energy and intrepidity that the native does not possess ; he 
acquires a knowledge of the object that his officer contemplates, and is enabled, in 
the event of the loss of that officer, to follow it up ; whereas the native in losing the 
officer too frequently loses all confidence ; but as for the use for which they were 
originally embodied, I consider that they answer the end fully ; they are a force 
that occupy stations where artillery are absolutely necessary, and at a comparatively 
trifling expense when compared with the establishment of European artillery. 

1274. Are they, comparatively speaking, better for stations and forts than for 
the field? — Undoubtedly; and for stations where it is absolutely necessary to 
have artillery, they enahle the Europeans to be kept united and available for more 
important service. . 

1275. Can you speak as to the comparative expense of the European and native 
artillery? — I am not able to give a correct answer to that question; but the 
expense of the native artillery is very small in comparison with that of the European. 

127(). Are you a>vare whether the Rajpoots of Uindostan form any considerable 
portion of the artillery of Fort St. George ? — I am not sure that they do ; I think 
they are chiefly Mussulmen. 

1277. Are you aware that that class of men of the Hindoos of the military order 
arc peculiarly partial to the service of tlie artillery ? — I am not aware of that further 
than that they are partial to duty with horses. 

1278. Have you witnessed, or have you heard of the manner in which the 
artillery of the principal Mahratta princes, without any European officers, have 
done their duty in tlie chief actions in which we have been engaged with them, 
particularly at Assyc and at Mahidpore ? — I understood that they stood to their 
guns to the very last ; but still I understood that there were Europeans with Scin- 
diah at Assye. 

1279. inform the Committee what proportion of the equipment is 
received for the corps of artillery from Europe, and what is obtained in India ? — 
Guns and short arms and accoutrements are supplied from England. Gunpowder, 
ordnance carriages, and appointments are made at the Honourable Company’s 
establishments in the counti’y. 

1280. How many years’ supply of shot and powder is kept ? — I believe there is 
no regular quantity kept to answer for any number of years ; there is an immense 
stock of ordnance and of shot at the different presidencies of India. 

1281. With respect to the discipline of the native artillery, how is that as com- 

pared with the European ? — As it regards merely the manual artillery exercise, 
the native will perform it with as much precision as the European. ‘ 

' 1282. As 
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1252. As to his conduct, what is your opinion of the native as compared with 
the European r — The moVal character of the native is far superior to the Euro- 
pean; the charge of 100 Europeans is much more troublesome than 100 natives, 
considering the trouble that the odiccr has to look after the discipline and moral 
conduct of tlie troops. 

1283. Does that arise from one cause only, or from a combination of several? — 
From the nature of the men the natives are a quiet, biddable race of people ; 
and the European has liabits that the native is not so much addicted to. 

1284. Does <1 material part of the difference arise from the tendency of the 
European soldier to drink ? — It does certainly ; from this arises almost every irre- 
gularity. 

12 53. How are the officers for the native artillery corps selected?— At the 
pleasure of the commandant of the artillery. 

12 SO. Docs he exercise any particular rule in that selection, by considering the 
disposition of one officer better qualified for it than anotlier? — I should think so. 
Wlien commandant of artillery myself, I was particular in giving attention to suit 
the officers for their situation. 

1287. Are the officers, previous to their being sent to the native corps, instructed 
in the language of the country ? — They have generally acquired a knowledge of the 
language. 

12S8. Are there any regulations for the artillery service in India tliat you would 
recommend ? — 'fhe Company’s cadets are formed in the early instruction for their 
profession at Addiscombe in a very able manner, and that education is followed up 
upon their arrival in India. In the government of Sir 'Thomas Munro, a depot of 
instruction was established at the Madras artillery head-quarters, wliich has pro- 
gressively improved, and answered all the ends contemplated in its formation. The 
artillery orders issued by myself on its first establishment, and a later compilation 
of* the system of exercise pursued at the dep6t, arc offered to the observation of the 
Committee. 

1289. Have the goodness to deliver in those instructions. 

iThe Witness delivered in the same, which were read as follows .*] 

A.O. 

The Honourable the Governor in Council, contemplating the great advantage to be 
derived to the corps from the combination of a system of instruction that shall unite the 
improvement of the young officer in the theoretical part of the education he lias already 
received at the Honourable Company’s College at home, with the gradual development of 
its use, as connected with the practical parts of his profession, has directed the establish- 
ment of a depot of instruction at the head-quarters of the artillery. 

** The course of instruction at this institution will, among other objects useful to the 
artilleryman, embrace the following : 

‘‘ 1st. To ascertain to the yhung officer himself and to his superiors, that the foundation 
of his school instruction has been understood by him, tind also afford him a means of ad- 
vancement in the theoretic parts of the education necessary for the artillery officer. 

“ 2d. To give to the young officers and the men who have not had experience and op- 
portunity, an acquaintance with the means to be used in particular situations on field-service, 
as rebtas to the conduct of artillery in the operations of a siege, and surmounting difficul- 
, ties 
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ties that artillery must meet with in a country where there are no made roads, and the 
24 L larch 1832. natural obstacles of the country itself are great. • 

Colonel ‘‘3d. The instruction of the young officers and artillerymen, by personal practice in the 

Jamis lAwmd. various branches of laboratory work, which comprehends, and is the best means of impress- 
ing upon the mind the nature of the materials and instrimVents of the profession on actual 
service. 

** 4th. To satisfy the commandant of artillery, from the report of the director of'ilie 
de])ot and his own personal observation and examination of the officers and nicQ,^ that the 
priiicij)les of artillery instiuctiun are sufficiently grafted in them to admit of their being 
sent forth on the general duties of the service. 

“ The present limited extent of the building procurable for the depf>t of instruction w ill 
delay for a time the prosecution of the plan of government in all its branches ; the director, 
however, will make an appropriation of the present laboratory rooms, so as to comnu nce 
instruction in the first essentials of the institution, viz. the practice of the young olliceis in 
ac(piaintance with ordnance, their carriages and ap[)ointments, and in making drawings of 
tlnnii in plan and section, acquainting him with the different apparatus and their uses in 
hramih field movement and battery duty. 

“ Tile non-conimissioiied will he required to show that they have a sufficient knowledge 
of reading, w'riting and arithmelic, to qualify themselves for Keeping accounts and returns 
of ordnance and stores, and are also perfectly conversant in laboratory duties and making 
up ammunition, port-fires, fusees, rockets, and all matters connected with the prepiiration of 
stores for field-service. A thorough knowledge of this important part of an artilleryman’s 
duty can alone establish the claim of the non-commissioned to advancement m the ord- 
nance of the service. 

** It will be in this institution that the non-commissioned and privates will have an addi- 
tional opportunity by zeal and diligence to recommend themselves to the notice of the 
coinmanclant of ariillery; and the periodical relief contemplated by his Lxcellency the 
Commander-in-chief, w ill give every man in the corps an opportunity of doing so likewise. 

A book of character will be kept at the depot of instruction, and also in the office of 
the assistant adjutaul-genoral to the artillery, by which means the commandant of artillery, 
when called upon, will be enabled to refer for recommendation to vacancies in the ordnance 
Itranch of the service, and the corps may depend upon the most impartial attention to desert, 
as far us is in the power of the commandant of artillery to advance the deserving soldiers. 

“ In prosecuting the contemplated objects, every young officer that has not been on 
detach riient from the head-quarters of the artillery, is placed under the director of the depot 
ol instruction, whose orders they will receive for their attendance at the depot at the regu- 
lated hours of instruction, and that shall not interfere with their cantonment and regi- 
inc’iUal duties. 

‘‘ I’he acting commandant of artillery thinks it but fair to explain to the young officers 
of the corps, that he purposes to submit to his Excellency the Commgnder-in-chicf a re- 
commendation, that no officer sliall be eligible to hold a regimental staff appointment until 
he shall have been two years on duty from the artillery head-quarters. Under this expla- 
nation, the acting commandant of artillery desires it to be understood, that until ihe'young 
officer shall be reported duly qualified in a competent knowledge of the duties to be ex- 
pected from him, he will not be detached from the head-quarters of the corps. 

‘^'The non-commissioned officers off duty will attend at** the depot two days in each 
week for instruction, to be regulatted by the director, under the authority of the com- 
mandant of artillery ; and hereafter, more extensive instruction of the officers and men in 
general will be pursued. 

** Artillery Head-Quarters, J. Limond, 

St, Thomas's Mount. Lieut-Col. Acts Comm* ArtiWery." 
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i2()0. At what age do the young gentlemen generally join the corps of artillery 

in, India ? — About 17 or i8 ; there may bo instanced of earlier or later, according M arch 18:31. 
to their passing at the academy. • Coh nd 

1291. At wliat age do you take recruits for the European battalions ? — I think James Lintond, 
it is from 1 8 to 24. 

1292. Are the casualties great ? — They are numerous. 

j 293. Can you say how many per cent, you would reckon ? — I cannot state 
that with any certainty. 

129/4. With respect to the horses you get for the artillery service, are they pur- 
chased for you by contract? — The whole of the horses are purchased 1 believe by 
contract, that is, a certain sum is allowed by Government for each horse ; but the 
horses must be approved by the confidential officer appointed by Government, or 
a committee of* officers ; a committee of officers of the artillery and of the cavalry 
ari! sent to the depot where the horses are kept, in Mysore, and the artillery 
are allowed to make the first selection, and afterwards the cavalry make their 
.^election. 

129,';. Arc you aware what is the cost of a horse for the artillery service, on its 
joining the corps ? — I cannot speak to that point exactly. 

i29(). Are the horses you get well adapted for the service ? — The horses for the 
horse artillery are very well adapted ; they are strong, compact little horses. 

1297. Do they last long in the servicer — I have not given my attention to that, 

1298. Have you served with the horse artillery r — Not since 1799; I was the 
first that was einjiloycd with the horse artillery or galloppers ; but then they were 
upon a very limited scale. 

1 299. llow long is it since you left India? — I left it in December 1820. 

r;(K). Was the rule of His Majesty’s service, to pay the soldiers daily, intro- 
duced belore you left India into the Company’s army?— Not that 1 know of into 
the C^mipaiiy’s army ; it was not so during my time. 

Is the native artilleryman inferior to the European in physical strength? 

' - Undoubtedly he is ; he is not po.ssesscd of the same energy. 

1302. Have you in the course of your service seen any of the golundauze 
horse artillery at Eeiigal or Bombay ? — No, 1 have not. 

1303. Which gives way soonest under privations and hardships, the native ar- 
tillery or European ? — The natives will sink under hardships sooner than the 
European. 

1304. What is the comparison between them with respect to veracity and 
fidelity ? — I consider the natives are attached to the service as much as the Euro- 
peans ; T think the fidelity of the one is just as unimpeachable as the otiier. Attach- 
ment £0 the service was particularly evinced upon the occasion of the embarkation 
of the native troops for foreign service to Rangoon and Arracan ; not a desertion 
or a man absent from his regiment. 

1303. Is there any preference given to the artillery service over that of the 
cavalry and infanti7 hy the natives ? — I think thic cavalry have a preference over 
even the artillery, among Mussulmen particularly. 

i3or). You say the artillery service is allowed a selection of the horses; are the 
.artilirciy allowed a selection of the recruits when they come out from England ? — 

i:.i. — V. They 
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They are selected in England for the artillery j and even when the recruits come 
out for the infantry, if the artillery are in want of men, a selection is allowed from 
those that come out for the infantry. 

1307. Have you a selection also out of the natives engaged for the service ? — 

The native troops are generally enlisted by the corps severally, and are mostly 
taken at the recommendation of the native officers, and men long and faithfully 
attached to the service. <• 

Lieut-Colonel CHARLES IIOPKINSON, C. B. called in and examined. 

1308. How long have you been in the service? — From my first commencement 
of going to the Royal Military Academy, 31 years. 

1309. You commanded the horse artillery in India? — I commanded the 
European horse artillery at Madras. 

1310. When did you leave India? — About two years ago; 1 have been in 
England two years. 

1311. Have you served in any other presidency but that of Madras?— No; 
I commanded the artillery in Ava during the Burmese war ; there was a party ol* 
artillery from each presidency, and J commanded the whole combined together. 

1312. Have you had the native artillery under your orders as well as the 
European ? — I have ; I commanded the golundauzc for a short period. 

1313. What is your opinion as to the comparative efficiency of the European 
artillerymen and the native artillerymen ?— I am of opinion they are not to be com- 
pared as far a.s general efficiency goes ; for particular parts, 1 think the natives are 
perfectly fit, provided they arc of a certain description of men, that is to say, such 
as were in our golundauze battalion when it was first raised ; I think they were 
most entirely fit for any common duty that the artillery could be put to, whether 
for light field artillery, or even battery; but I do not think, throughout the 
Madras establishment, that in the general way of recruiting you can get recruits 
for the artillery; this fell under my particular observation in 1826, and I saw that 
the men we then had in the golundauze battalion, were, in my opinion, not fit for 
artillery duty, from a want of bodily strength. The cause of the difference of 
fitness between the period of raising of the corps and its state in the year 1826, 
was, that they had selected from the golundauzc artillery in 1824 its very best men 
for the horse artillery ; and to complete them, instead of doing as they did before, 
that is, get the recruits from Bengal, or select from the native corps volunteers of 
a superior description, they took any that offered. The first thing that I did on 
coming into the charge of the golundauze battalion was, to turn out a great 
number of unfit men ; but I did not by any means turn out the number I would 
have done, if I had had my own will. The native horse artillery again, from the 
circumstance of tlieir having been selected men, and composed of a superior class 
of men, are certainly competent to common artillery duties ; but no native is, in 
my opinion, fit for the hor.se ai^tillery, they have not strength sufficient to drive ; 
it requires a very strong man, and not only a strong man, but a man who keeps 
up his bodily strength by good and nourishing food ; it requires great strength of 
muscle to drive properly ; 1 do not think that scarcely any native is fit for that 
part of the artillery service. 

1314. Having 
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1314. Having had the native artillery of the three presidencies under your 
orders, to which do you give the preference as the* most efficient ? — 1 never had M aich 
any native artillery under me, except the Madras golundauze. l.ieut.-Coloncl 

13 ^ 5 - With .respect to the native horse artillery in Madras, have you had Charles Hopkinsoi^ 
them under your orders? — Never; my information is derived from one of their **• 

best officers, who was once under my command, who had served with me, 

Captain Whinyates. My opinion is principally formed from his statement to me, 
given in confidential moments, when we have talked upon these matters. My 
opinion upon that subject il not formed from my own positive observation ; but 
witli regard to the golundauze (the native foot artillery), it is formed from my own 
observation. 

i Have you been on service with the native artillery and the European 
artilJery together ? — We had in Ava two com])a!iies of golundauze, but they scarcely 
ever left Rangoon ; they were not very actively employed. 1 only remember once, 
and tlK‘n they vvere found very efficient; none went in advance, Europeans only went. 

i;;!/. In that service were there a great number of casualties? — Certainly, 
among the Europeans ; we scan ely lost any of our native artillery during the whole 
oi’ the Ijunnese war ; indeed, we lost very few men in tlie artillery corps ; wc did 
not, J believe, suffer in any proportion to the otlier corps. 

13 I tS. Are the native artillery very efficient for the service ol‘ stations and forts? 

— I should think they are for the common duties of a fort,, that is to say, when 
they are composed of a proper description of men, wffiich, by sending to llengal 
for, no doubt could be obtained, as was the case formerly; but I do not think 
cfiicitoit men could be obtained uj)on the Madras establishment, that is to say, 
taken from the natives of the Madras presidency. 

1310. You are understood to recommend recruiting tor the native artillery of 
IMadrus from Ikmgal ? — Certainly ; 1 do not think it is possible to get men of 
suirKMcnt strength otherwise, unless tliey are procured from lloinbay, where 
1 understand they are equally stout. Sonic years ago, as far back as 1803, it 
was the custom to recruit the lascars of the artillery in Bengal, and we had ofiicers 
that used to go as recruiting officers to Bengal for the purpose of picking up men 
to bring round for the service of the artillery ; it was from those men, 1 believe, 
that the Madras golundauze were first formed, in addition to men selected from 
the iniantry, and lhat accounts for our liaviiig had such good stout men in the first 
instance. 

13*20, At what age do the officers for the European artillery join you from 
England? — Almost always at the age of 17; I think that out of 30 that arrive, 
you will not find a difiercncc of six mouths between any of them. 

1321. Are they selected for the horse artillery by particular ritness, or by 
interest? — By favour entirely; they used to he selected by the officer commanding 
the horse artillery. When Colonel Noble had the corps, he had infiiience enough 
to select any young gentleman that he tlioiight fit and tor his own sake he selected 
only those who he thought were most (pialified. But of late years, 1 believe since 
his death, tlicre has been a change ; they are not now selected by the comniaiiding 
officer of horse artillery; and in fact tlic wliole time that I commanded that 
corps^^t never had influence enough to gt t an officer appointed to it. 

E.I. — V, Q -j 
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1322. Do you send officers from the European to the native horse artillery till 
^ well acquainted with the country and disposition of the troops ? — All 

1 jeut,-Col<<nel young officers join the corps as available for any part of it, and they are selected as 

atarfe.s Hopkinmn, quickly after that as the Commander-in-chief pleases, as vacancies occur. 

* • 1 323. As vacancies occur in the native corps, are they supplied from the 

European ? — Yes ; but I am not aware of any instance of an officer being appointed 
to the native part of the corps, who* had not been for some time with the other. ’ 

1324, Were you in India when His Majesty's order to pay the dSuropean 
soldiers daily, arrived, and was it extended to the cOi^s under your command 

It was. 

1325. What were its effects? — The most demoralizing that ever I recollect ; it 
was the destruction of every comfort that our people had, officers and men ; so 
much so, that I entreated that it might be put off for a short time (more especially 
at the full-batta out-stations). The horse artillery was composed of four troops, 
of 1,55 men each troop; but only one troop, and the recruits for the whole corps 
as they arrive from Kngland, are at head-quarters ; the other three troops are away, 
one at Nagpore, one at Jaulnah, and one at Bangalore. Those at Jaulnah and 
Nagpore are on full batta, and their pay is very large ; I think that of a private of 
the first class is about 24 or 25 rupees a month. I believe the impression under 
which that order was made was, that the small sum wliich the soldier would 
receive daily would be too trifling to enable him to commit any excess. Now it 
so happens that the pay of an artilleryman is so large that it quite destroys the 
object for which the plan was established, although paid daily : yet when thus 
paid, it is too small a sum for their wife or their native woman to take away from 
them ; for the moment that a soldier on the old system got his monthly pay, if 
he was a drunken man, his wife or his woman kept near him, and the moment he 
received his pay, she seized and took it from him, and then returned him a certain 
allowance for his personal pleasures, this certainly as little as she could help, and 
small it was, if, as was most likely, there was a family of children ; with the 
remainder she went down to Madras, or the nearest large market, and her money 
was then sufficient to enable her to lay in a stock of provisions for the whole month ; 
for a soldier, in India especially, is the most perfect child in the world ; he is so 
completely attended to from the first moment he comes out, that he has no 
idea of helping or providing for himself. The daily payment destroyed all this ; 
it is such a trifle that the man will not give it up, nor can the. woman attend every 
day to take it from him, she has other cares to attend to, and besides, if she gets 
it, she cannot lay in a stock ; and thus it will not go near so far as if she received 
the month's pay at once : and I have no hesitation in saying that I never recollect 
such a complete alteration for the worse as this order made in the horse arlillery. 
For about two years before that time, although we had at head- quarters, besides 
one troop, all the recruits for the vVhole corps as they arrived from Kngland, we 
only lost by death three men ; , we scarcely ever had any man in the hospital, and 
drunkenness was little known ; but I do not think this order had been issued and 
acted on one month before the hospital was full, our men were constantly drunk, 
and more than one absolutely died of drunkenness on the spot. As I said before, 
1 did get the order put off for two or three months, and it would hav^;l)een, 

, I believe. 
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1 believe, put ofF for the artillery altogether^ but the Company’s European regiment 
at Nagpore, when they found the artillery was 'exempt, claimed “ the same 
indulgence and exemption, ac they called it, “ from punishment,** (for the men 
all look upon it as a punishment) ; and I firmly believe it was as much out of 
revenge as anything else, that they determined to show the inefficiency of the 
order. Besides the demoralizing effects which I know of, and have already pointed 
oul, in the artillery it imposes a duty on the* captains of troops and companies, 
that 1 have no hesitation in saying no man can possibly continue to perform, so as 
at the end of each month tii declare upon honour, that he has paid with his own 
hands to each man his daily pay^ and taken from him^ as paid^ his receipt for the 
samcj the thing cannot be done; in the field it is impossible. The duty of a 
captain of artillery is very heavy, much more so than that of a similar rank in the 
infantry ; and I say it is impossible for a captain of a troop of horse artillery, in 
addition to his other duties, to pay daily with his own hands upwards of ] 00 men, 
and take a written receipt from each. 

1 326. Has the same effect been produced upon the King s troops ? — This mode 
of payment may be satisfactory to officers commanding His Majesty’s regiments, 
but then the difference between them and the artillery is very great : first, the 
number of officers in a King’s regiment is much greater ; next, a company is very 
inferior in numerical^ strength to a troop of horse artillery ; next, the amount to be 
received daily by an ‘infantry soldier is much less than by an artilleryman, and very 
much less than by a horse artilleryman ; next, there is but one of His Majesty’s 
regiments at a full-batta station, although there is always half the horse artillery 
and a proportion of foot so situated. 

1327. It appears, from your answer to a letter from the India Board, that you 
have some remarkable documents to prove how few children of European parents 
born in India, reach the age of maturity ; will you have the goodness to give the 
Committee such information as you have upon the subject ? — When I was a sub- 
altern in the coips, it was my custom and duty to go round the place where the 
Europeans lived, to see that they were comfortable, and had got their houses and 
streets clean. In going there so frequently, I had an opportunity of seeing chil- 
dren in great numbers, of pure European blood ; yet long as 1 have been in the 
service, I cannot recollect above one instance where one of those children attained 
maturity. The circumstance made a deep impression on me, and for many years 
I have made inquiries on this subject, but I never could ascertain that in any 
corps the children ever lived ; if they did, many would be now bearing arms or 
in public offices. This struck me the more forcibly from the circumstance that 
many young men who have come out as recruits in the artillery, want to get 
their discharge, to obtain which, it is necessary a substitute should be provided. 
Now, if any or even a very small proportion of those children born had lived to 
attain the age of maturity, there would have been no difficulty whatever in getting 
substitutes ; but 1 never knew or even heard of one single instance in the Madras 
establishment, where one was so procured, or where a man born in India, of pure 
European blood, ever attained an age sufficiently mature to be taken as a sub- 
stitute. 1 stated this fact to the adjutant-general at Madras, and pressed the 
point^^on his attention ; he was struck with the circumstance, and obtained the 
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^ sanction of the Commander-in-chief to order that the European corps, King’s and 

Company’s, should send in a return of the children born of European parents in 
Lieui-Coloiiel India ; that return came, and was sent to me to arrange ; I have got the papers 

C/uii frs liopkimony with me ; the corps did not however seem exactly to understand the order, and 

^ the returns were, I found on examination, very incorrect and incomplete, some 

corps have included children that have been born in this country, and have gone 
out with their parents ; other corp% included the half-caste children ; but however 
incorrect, it will still seem to show how very few are living in proportion to tlie 
great number that have been born there, and liow very few are still beyond the 
age of childhood. ‘ This return is perfectly correct as to the number now living, 
but it is not correct as to the number born, for it is, 1 believe, only within these 
few years that anything like a register of children has been kept, 

1328. To what do you attribute that great mortality among the children oi 
Euroj)eans ? — To the climate. 

132(). You have mentioned that some ciiildren went out with regiments ; does 
the mortality extend equally to them as those born in India?-— I should imagine so, 
or else there would be some of them living. 

1330. Do you consider the gun-carriage department, particularly as relating to 
the horse artillery branch, to be on the best footing it can be at the Matlras 
establishment, or that it is capable of any improvement When I lell India, 
I could not imagine any plan could have been better than the one in use ; but it 
has now been changed, and I am not prepared to give an opinion upon it. 

1331. What are the description of horses employed in the horse artillery that 
w^ere under your command, and how far do you consider them as good and ellicient 
for that service ? — I think it is impossible by searching the world over to gel 
horses better calculated for the service of tlie horse artillery, than those in use >vith 
the Madras horse artillery in 1 826 ; they are selected from the horses that crome 
round principally I'roin Arabia to liombay ; they are brought to Mysore, and ii om 
a lot procured for the service generally, tltose required for the horse artillerv mT 
1 believe hrst selected. 

1332. Is their size suliicient ? — 1 think so ; I cannot imagine any horse fitter 
for the description of ordnance we had, that is six-pounders ; our carriages are 
most beautifully made, and we had a most zealous superiiiteudcfiii, an old officer of 
the corps, whose sole duty was to attend to this branch ; and 1 suppose, that in no 
part of the world were there superior carriages to what we had in the Madras 
establishment. 

* 333 - What is the height of those horses?— As near 15 hands as possible; 
I think they are the best size for the liorsc artillery, armed as it was when 
I commanded it, from the circumstance, that they had only their work to do, and 
not themselves to carry ; a great horse has himself to carry, as well as to do his 
work. ‘ ^ 

1334. Are the gun-carriages .made in India or in England ? — In India. 

•33.')- What wood were they made of? — Of teak wood, almost entirely. At 
Hyderabad, there is a description of wood that is sometimes made use of ler tlu^ 
fellies of wheels, called the babool ; but all those made at Scriugapatam are, 
1 believe, entirely of teak wood. 
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1 33C). Then those carriages that you speak so highly of were made exclusively 
of teak wood ? — They were. 

*1337. What was the weight of a six-pounder, gun and carriage? — About 
1 4 cwt. ; with limber and ammunition in the boxes ready for service, about 
a ton. 

1338. How many guns have you to a troop of horse artillery? — We had eight 
.guns, but then wo had 155 Europeans when I was in India. 

^339- Have you no howitzer ?— No, not permanently attached. 

1340. How many horses have you to each gun? — Six. 

1341. How many horses have you to a troop of horse artillery? — We had 225 
horses. 

1342. What was the establishment of men and officers.^ — We had then 155 
Ihiropcans as artillerymen, and three officers ; but since my quitting India they 
have been re-modelled ; a great reduction has taken place, and there is now, rank 
and file altogether, only 102 men, so that each troop is reduced 50 men, and the 
guns are reduced also ; there are six with the troops at the advanced stations, and 
only four at head-quarters and Bangalore. 

1343. How many horses had you to each field battery r — We do not know any- 
thing by the name of field battery; we have not horses for the service of the 
artillery generally; the whole of our artillery, with the exception of the horse 
artilleiy, is drawn by bullocks. 

1344. Are not the officers and the non-commissioned officers of the artillery 
mounted ? — The officers of foot artillery are obliged to appear mounted, but it is 
at their own expense ; the non-commissioned officers are on foot. 

1 343. How many tumbrils have you to each gun ? — For a six-pounder only one ; 
it (lepends upon the nature and size of the ordnance ; we have only one tumbril to 
one gun. 

1 346. What is the average rate of inarch of your foot artillery for a day ? — 
With the present establishment of cattle, such as wc have at liydrabad, we could 
march as fast I think as the infantry. 

1347. Could you march 15 miles a day upon an average? — We could do that 
easily. 

1348. How many bullocks have you to eacdi gun r — Six to a six-pounder, eight 
to a tumbril ; it is all laid down in the regulations. 

1349. Was your foot artillery exclusively six-poimdcrs r the question refers to 
your field guns. — No, we have every description of light field artillery, and we 
had 1 2-pounders ; wc had six -pounders, we had five-and-a-half inch howitzers, 
and we had four two-fifth howitzers ; the artillery of this description was never 
considlTcd immediately attached to the corps, it was in park, and called for as it 
was wanted, that is to say, there was a park under the commissary, who had the 
general charge of the whole of the ordnance with the army, so that whenever 
ordnance was required for a particular service, the ^Commander-in-chief directed it 
being sent, in communication with the commandant of artillery, under whose imme- 
diate orders the commissary is. 

1350. Had any of the local corps any artillery of their own? — Yes, there was 
a mo^t; splendid artillery belonging to the Nizam’s force at Hydrabad. 

1351. Was 
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^ *352. The question refers to the local corps under the Company's orders? — Wc 

l.ient.-Col.Wl have nothing of that kind under the Madras establishment; in Bengal I believe 
dm t ies /lopkimon, there are local corps, but not under the Madras establishment. 

‘ *353* Vou have stated that the guns are drawn by bullocks ; what is the de- 

scription of those bullocks bred in the Mysore stud, which you have seen on service ? 
— The work that the bullocks bred*' at Seringapatam did in Ava, was the astonish- 
ment of every human being that saw them ; it was surprising to see. the way 
in which they used to drag two leaguers of arrack on a mortar cart even, one of 
which upon a light cart was always considered a load for four bullocks. I think 
they are as efficient for the army as it is possible for any animals to be ; they 
are fed, cleaned, and taken almost as much care of as horses, and they are 
almost able to do as well with them as horses ; and as to marching with infantry, 
no infantry could, 1 think, keep up with them ; there is no road so bad they could 
not go over. 

* 354 « What is your opinion as to the policy of putting the Indian artillery into 
the King's service instead of the (’ompany's? — I do not think you could possibly 
render it more efficient 

^ 35 , 5 ‘ Would it he a popular measure with the people? — Undoubtedly not, 

I think ; 1 have turned it a great deal in my minil, and I cannot understand in any 
possible way how it is to add to the efliciency ol‘ it ; it might give more officers, 
and if so, that would be a great point gained ; but I think it is only to point out 
the want of officers, in order to have them increased, that is to suy, that the Euro- 
pean artillery should not be left only with the same number of officers as the native 
artillery. I w^ould wish also to take this opportunity to call the attention of the 
Committee to the returns attached to my letter to the India Board, showing ihe 
number of officers that have been found necessary for the service of a troop and 
company of artillery in Mis Majesty’s service (almost double those at present with 
the artillery of the Honourable East-lndia Company), and to hope, that if not a cor- 
responding full and ccjual proportion is allowed, that at all events, the old rank of 
second captain, the same as in the royal artillery, may be restored, and one given to 
each troop and comjiany of European artillery. In His Majesty's artillery, to 70 
men there are two captains and three subalterns; in the artillery of the East-lndia 
Company, to 102 men there is only one captain and three subalterns. 

13.56. Does that answer you have just given relate to the artillery branch only, 
or do you maintain the same sentiment with regard to the other branches in the 
army of India ? — I think the general feeling tliroughout the army at present is 
certainly against the removal from the control they are under at present ; but of 
course the satisfiiction, or otherwise, would greatly depend on how the measure 
would be carried into effect ; what security is given for retaining the advantages 
the army at present enjoys. To bedome King's troops would no doubt be higlily 
gratifying; but as Company's, ^ they have now certaifi privileges and advantages . 
distinct from those of His Majesty's service, that they would fear, if not imme- 
diately, yet very soon to lose, by the greater interest of officers from England. 

1357. What was the reason, as you understood, for changing the gun-carriage 
establishment, which you have described as so efficient ?- -Economy : thej^p was 

a superintendent 
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a superintendent of the gun-carriage manufactory, and there was a principal 
commissary of ordnance ; and when the principal commissary of ordnance died, 
to save the expense of filling up his appointment, they made the superintendent of 
gun-carriages prhicipal commissary also, and did away with the other appointment, 
and tlicy gave him a deputy superintendent of gun-carriages, and they removed 
the establishment from Seringapatam to the presidency, I believe from the failure 
’of the forests, and the necessicy of having timber from other sources. 

1358. Were the gun-carriages upon the same construction as our own ? — Not 
immediately, but very nearly similar ; in fact, there is the greatest possible facility 
allowed to every ofiicer of artillery to make any suggestion he pleases : he has 
unly to send in a paper to the commandant of artillery ; if it carries anything 
rt‘asonal)lc upon the face of it, the proposition is almost immediately laid before 
the select artillery committee, composed of five of the senior officers present at 
head-quarters, and is a permanent committee* always sitting. If tlie plan appears 
feasible, it always has an immediate fair trial, under the superintendence and con- 
ti ol of the proposer. 

133(). Yoiir's was an European corps? — It was. 

i3(k). VVMiat is the average period that a soldier is effective for ; how long does 
he servo before he is worn out ? — The difference is most extraordinary. A horse 
artilleryman is miiclv sooner worn out than a foot a7*tilleryman ; it depends upon 
circumstances. 1 do not think it possible to state any exact period ; it must 
depend upon how the man is employed, and bis habits ; for if he is a drunken, 
dissolute man, ho is soon knocked up. We have instances of short, stout-made, 
w'ell-bchaved men, that will last almost for 30 years. 

1351. After how many years’ service do you pension them, upon an average? — 
The orders arc, that any man, after 10 years’ service, is eligible to the pension or 
invalid establishment. If a man tliinks he is not fit for field -service, he applies to 
the surgeon, who, if he is of the same opinion, gives in liis name to a yearly 
committee of officers ; this committee examines the man, a surgeon being present, 
and decides what should be done. Any man, however, no matter what is his 
period of service, is always entitled to be invalided or pensioned, if lie has 
received any injury that prevents him doing his duty, when in the execution of 
duty. 

1362. Are the artillery stores good, and where do you get them from? — The 
saddlery and harness are all made in the country. When 1 had the corps, 1 had 
a contract for supplying it, and I made all my own leather ; I had tan-pits, and 
the leather so made was of a very superior description. 

1363. Are the calibres of the guns at Madras, and the stores and carriages in 
general, the same as those in use at Bombay and Bengal? — I believe pjccisely ; our 
brass ordnance is made in Bengal, and sent ri)und to Madras; the rc-casting of 
guns is all done at Calcutta < the other two presidencies are supplied from them. 
’T he iron guns are obtained from England, as is the •shot, shells, &c. 

1364. Are the stores, so similar in their kind, that if a Madras coi*ps was serving 
with the Bengal army, the stores of the Bengal army w^ould suit the equipment of 
the Madras artillery? — No; our gun-carriages differ materially. When I was 
first apji^inted commissary, I used to supply corps with their equipments*; tlieir 
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~ivf ITT" pouches, belts, and such articles, were then all from Europe ; but some time after 
ig 3 g» establishment of the commissariat, it furnished country-made articles of a most 
Lieut-Colonel inferior description indeed, and which, if the thing was fairly and i.npartially 
Charles Hopkinson, examined, would, I really think, not be found so cheap as those from Europe ; 

because though less in the first charge, they do not last one-fifth of the time, and 
never look so well. 

1 3^5- 1^0 not you think that \he perfect identity of the stores in the three 
presidencies is so important an object, tliat it ought to be accomplished at any 
expense ? — They serve so seldom together, that I conceive it is matter of very 
secondary consequence ; besides which, the whole arrangement is difTerent at 
each presidency. On the Madras establishment we have a commissary, who has 
the charge of all the artillery equipments that are not in immediate use. In 
Bengal, the senior artillery oliiccr upon the spot has the immediate cliarge, so 
that the whole system is different ; and I think that while they are a little difi'erent, 
and each responsible for the efficiency, it produces emulation. 1 believe tliere is 
a rivalry between the Madras and the Bengal army, which I think produces an 
anxiety on both parts to beat the other if possible. 

1366. In the Burmese war, were not corps sent from the different presidencies? 
— Nothing but King’s corps came from Bengal, with the exception of a part of the 
Governor-General’s body guard ; there were two troops of European Bengal horse 
artillery, and two companies of European foot artillery. From Madras there were 
two companies of gblundauze artillery, and three companies of European artillery, 
with the lascars, and the whole of the ordnance and cattle establishment. From 
Bombay there wevS one company of European artillery, without any guns. 

1367. Had you two establishments for the supply of stores, one I’or the Bengal 
artillery, and another for the Madras artillery? — We had not only two establish- 
ments, but nothing could be given from the one to the other but as a private loan ; 
for the accounts of each presidency are kept quite distinct. 

1368. So that you had not only two officers providing stores for each of the two 
corps from each of the two presidencies, but you had two civil establishments con- 
trolling the expenditure of those stores ?— Of their own immediate presidency. 

1369. Is not that a disadvantage? — I do not see that it is, because the powder 
that is made at our presidency is used by that presidency ; tlie Bengal powder is 
used by the Bengal officers, and they think it the best j we use the Madras powder, 
and we think that the best. 

1370. Does it not make it difficult for one presidency to assist another? — Not 
at all ; the commandant of artillery can always manage this by an order at once ; 
all the guns are precisely the same, so that the ammunition of one would neces- 
sarily fit and could be used for the other. 

1371. Supposing you as a Madras officer had no stores, or powder or shot of 
your own, and there was a Bengal artillery officer witjx more than his complement 
of powder and stores serving with you, by what official channel would you get pro- 
vided from that Bengal officer ? — The commanding officer of artillery would at once 
give an order for making any arrangement the service might require he pleases, and 
X have done so myself in some cases 5 we were also always ready to supply the navy, 
both King’s and Company’s. 

1372. You 
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1372. You stated that the troops of the different presidencies served very seldom 
together ; how often have they combined together 'since the taking of Java in 
1810 ? — 1 believe never, excepting Ava, within my own knowledge j I believe also 
that the Bomba}^ and the Nizam’s troops served together with the Madras in the 
Mahratta war of 181*7. 

1373. Did they not serve together in Burmah? — In Burmah there were no 
•Company’s native troops ; they were all King’s froops that came from Bengal, with 
the exception of a portion of the Governor- General’s body guard. 

1374. To whom are your requisitions for stores addressed at Madras; to the 
military board or to the commanding officer of the artillery? — At each station 
there is a commissary, who is under the control of the commanding officer of that 
station ; it is his duty, if there is any want or deficiency, to point it out to the com- 
inaiuliiig officer, and with his sanction, to make a yearly indent upon the arsenal of 
Fort St. George : this is sent to the military board, who sanction the supply, and 
it is at once sent up to the commissary from the presidency arsenal. Then if any 
portion of artillery took the field, the commanding officer of artillery has always 
a coni rolling power over the ordnance officer. 

1 37/',. 1 lave you ever visited the powder manufactory at Madras ? — Frequently. 

1376. In what condition i§ it? — As far as 1 oould judge, it is most perfectly 
efficient. It appears to have everything about it that a powder magazine should 
have ; its establishment appears to be liberal and good. Whenever powder is 
wanted, it is not left to the superintendent to send up whatever powder he pleases ; 
but the powder is in a large magazine, and the artillery officer who goes for it 
selects at his pleasure from any part of the quantity. 

*377- the whole of the powder used in the Madras presidency made there? 
— I believe entirely. 

1378. Do you happen to know the annual consumption ? — No, I do not; it 
depends entirely upon circumstances. While the whole country is at peace, the 
yearly expenditure could be told to almost a grain, for each corps is allowed a cer- 
tain quantity for the use of field days and other purposes, so that the quantity 
issued is known to a . fraction. 


LuncEi 26° die Martiiy 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir ROBERT SCOT, K*.C.B., called in and examined. 

1379- Do you belong to the Company’s service? — I do, on the Madras 
establishment. 

1380. How long have you served? — I am a cadet of 1793> and went out to 
India in 1794. 

1384., That is from 37 to 39 years?'— Yes, since I went to India. 

E.I.— V. u 2 1382. When 
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13S2, When did you return?— In 1828. , . 

1383* What situations have you held on the Madras establishment? — I have 
held various commands that my rank entitled me to; and latterly I have been 
employed in the Political us well as the Military department. 0 

1384. Have you in any of your commands had the King's troops under your 
orders? — Yes, 1 have. 

1:385. What is your opinion al to the discipline, spirit, and efficiency of ‘the 
native army ? — Does the question refer to the time when I quitted Indiai^ or to any 
particular period, or throughout the whole course of my service ? 

1386. t hroughout the whole course, generally speaking ; and if any alterations 
have taken place since you entered the service, it will be desirable to mention 
tl)eni? — I think the spirit of the army has, in general, been every thing that was 
desirable, but affected in a small degree, at different times, by particular circum- 
stances. Its efficiency, 1 conceive, has at all times been equal to the culls made on 
it ; and its discipline has been very good, although I think that has also varied 
from particular circumstances. 

1387. You have had all branches of the native troops under your orders? — 
1 have. 

1 388. Do they particularly excel, either in artillery, cavalry, or infantry ; and in 
which branch do you give the preference to them as soldiers.^ 1 allude to the pre- 
sidency of Madras ? — My answer will refer to the presidency of Madras. Upon 
the whole, to the inhintry; but being an infantry officer myself, 1 perhaps may 
speak under some prejudice. 1 think the divseipline of the infantry, as far as 1 have 
been capable of judging, has in general been better than that of the cavalry. As to 
the artillery, for a long period of time after I entered the service, we had no native 
artillery ; but constituted as it is now, I believe it is very efficient, and animated 
by the best spirit ; and 1 know the natives in general who belong to the artillery 
service, have a greater esprit de corps than can be said to belong to the other 
branches of the armies in India, making it a point of honour with them to remain 
with their guns to the last, even when deserted by the other arms. 

1381). Have any of the native corps from the other presidencies been under your 
orders i — Yes, they have at different times. 

1390. Does the same opinion extend to them, which you have given respecting 
the troops of the Madras presidency ? — As far as circumstances render it applicable. 
Roiribay had no native cavalry until of late ; and as far as I know, no native artil- 
lery until a still more recent period. 

1391. Is the artillery service popular with the natives in the Madras presidency? 
— The military classes of India are numerous, and I think all of them have a desire 
to serve in the Company's army ; but j)erhaps it is not now so populai’ a service as 
it has been. 

1392. From what cause has that alteration arisen From various causes; pro- 
bably the whole of which I could not attempt now to specify ; there are several 
however that 1 could now mention. 

1393* *i^iy objection to mention them? — Not at all, as far as I can do 

so in a general way. Those that occur to me now, are the frequency with which 
officers of rank have been removed from one regiment to another ; the very/riequent 

alterations 
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alterations that liave been mado in the dress of the army, and the want of due con- 
sicferation upon those occasions for the native prejudices in regard to dress, and other ' ^ ^ * > v-- 

matters subordinate to dress, and the appointments connected therewith ; and per- Major-tiou. 
lia])s also in some degree from a too evident desire to assimilate too much the -S/v lioOat M. 
native to the European array. I'hey have at different times altered and reduced an ^ 

establishment of boys of a very early age, the sons or very near relations of sej)oys 
and native officers, which each regiment has attftched to it. 1 think that establish- 
ment, duly regulated, a powerful means of attaching the native troops to the 
Cjovennncnt. .Tliey have also laid restrictions upon the situations chosen by native 
pensioners for their residence ; and they have embodied the invalids into garrison 
battalions, and required of tlio.se battalions a service beyond, I think, what they were 
(‘apable of Jiffording. 'riiesc are some of the causes that , have contributed in 
a materia! degree to lessen the desire to enter the Company’s service that the natives 
formerly had. 

Are the native officers sufficiently encouraged ? — I do not think that tliey 

are. 

1393* What additional encouragement would you recommend ?— Such encou- 
ragement as would affect the situation of their families and improve their condition 
in any w'ay, csjiecially after their death, w’ould 1 think be one of the most effectual. 

When their sons are received into the service, I think they should be admitted 
with some privileges, some advantages over the common recruits. They sliould 
be exempt from various punishments to which common recruits are liable ; and 
I think that tlic native officers should more frequently, when distinguished by 
good conduct and gallantry, be rewarded by being a])pointed to different offices 
and situations which they are capable of filling, receive higher pay, and be honoured 
by some title. 

i 3 ()b. Do the sons of native officers enlist as privates? — They enlist as privates, 
or are received as recruit boys, liut very rarely now. It was much more common 
when 1 entered the service. It was always an object of great anxiety with me as 
commandant of u corps to encourage the native officers to have their sons and near 
relatives enrolled. 

1397. 1 believe the highest rank native officers arrive at at present is soubalular- 
major, is it not? — It is. 

1398. Do you think they could be admitted to a higher rank with advan- 
tage ? — If any rank could be assigned to them higher than that, which did not 
give them the command over European commissioned officers, 1 should say it 
would be advantageous; but I do not see how that is to be accomplished. 

They miglit be appointed commandants of forts and small posts in different parts 
of the country, which would raise and gratify them very considerably, and do a great 
deal of good. 

I3!f9* Uo you think it would be advisable’ to place them in the command of 
either revenue or police cor|)s? — If individuals wer^ selected for these situations at 
an early period of their service, 1 should say undoubtedly. 

14(U). Would you think it advantageous that they should occasionally be placed 
on tlie personal staff of Governors-General and oflicers in command? — With 
very gi^at care in the selection of the officers, and scrupulous attention to the 
. mode 
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mode of employing them, I should think good effects would result from it. 
The plan has been tried at Madras, but perhaps not under the most favourable 
circuimfitances. 

1401. There is a difference, is there not, in the pay and allowances to officers and 
men in the three presidencies ? — Does that refer to the native, or to tlie European 
troops ? 

J402. To both generally .— 1 bdiieve that the orders of the Company now are, 
that the European officers should all be paid alike ; but there are differences in 
the pay of the native troops in the different branches of the three presidencies, and 
also in that of the public followers. 

1403. Would it be desirable to assimilate the pay for the three presidencies? — 
If it could be done, undoubtedly it would be desirable; but I apprehend it would 
be a point of very great difficulty to accomplish it with justice and satisfaction to 
the parties. 

1404. As the expenditure would be too great to bring the lowest up to the 
highest, are you of opinion it could be gradually done, as to recruits hereafter en- 
listing, by giving them a less pay and emolument at first, and gradually increasing 
it according to the number of years of service ? — I referred in my last answer to the 
different rates of unavoidable expenditure incurred by the troops in the purchase of 
food and necessaries in the different provinces where they served, and in which 
prices are exceedingly different. 

140.5. Would you think it advisable to give an increase of pay after a certain 
period of service ? — It would no doubt be a means of furthering the attachment of 
the troops, and so far advisable, but I do not see that it would assimilate rates that 
are now different, whether absolutely or relatively ; but I would not have it inferred 
that I consider the pay of the subordinate ranks insufficient. 

1406. Is the difference in the pay and allowances in the three presidencies pro- 
portionate to the increase of expense in the one over the others ? — My attention has 
been at different times directed to that point, and, as far as I now recollect, 
I thought some years ago the troops seiTing in the territories under the Bombay 
establishment were more pinched than those under Madras ; and the Madras troops, 
though a little higher paid in some ranks, considerably more than those in Bengal, 
where provisions generally as well as most other things were cheaper. 

1407. Are European officers on their first arrival in India generally attached to 
an European corps, or are they sent at once to a native corps ? — The practice has 
differed at different times. When I amved in India, cadets were usually allowed, 
under some restrictions, to choose their own corps ; afterwards it became the rule 
to attach them for some time to European corps. To that succeeded a cadet com- 
pany, organized, as far as circumstances admitted, as a company of regular infantry, 
with which all infantry cadets were detained for a considerable time ; but this plan 
proving eminently unsuccessful, was discontinued, and. since that time the system 
has been to post them temporarily, that is, until their rank on the list of the season 
was ascertained from England, to such corps as lay most conveniently, or was 
thought likely to prove the best school for teaching them their duty ; on their rank 
being fixed, they were posted permanently, and ordered to join. When I left India 
there was what was called a Cadet Institution at each presidency, where tb? young 

gentlemen 
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fjentlcmen on their arrival from Europe were received, taken care of and equipped 2 G MHrch i8 
fbr. joining their respective regiments, by an oflBcer’ selected and permanently ap* ^ 

pointed for that purpose ; but 1 understand these institutions have since been discon- Major-Gen. 
tinucd, which l^think is to be regretted. Sir RoUrt Scot. 

1408. Are there sufficient advantages held out to European officers to make k. r. b. 
themselves acquainted with the language of the country ? — As the Government some 
time ago adopted measures holding out a greater degree of encouragement than 
formerly, it is clear that they then thought there was not sufficient. Of late that 
encouragement .has, partially at least, if not wholly, been withdrawn ; and conse- 
quently my opinion is, that encouragement is not sufficiently held out now to study 
the native languages. 

140Q. Do the officers generally make themselves acquainted with the language 
ol‘ the country The officers of the native army are all more or less acquainted ' 
with one or other of the native languages, but many of them not in a sufficient 
degree, I conceive, for their own satisfaction, or the good of the service. 

1410. Do they learn sufficient to enable them to hold some conversation with 
the native troops under their orders'? — Yes ; they acquire that in a very short time, 
either by study or custom, from mixing with their men. 

1411. What regulations do you allude to as to the encouragement to study the 
native languages, which you say were withdrawn ? — On the Madras establishment, 
a reward of ,500 pagodas was given to all oflicers who passed an examination in any 
of the native languages ; that has been withdrawn by order of the Court of Direc- 
tors, who think that the greater claim a knowledge of the language gives to an officer 
for liolding a staff situation, is a sufficient encouragement. 

1412. Are the regulations in the Company’s service sufficiently explicit and im- 
perative to make young officers respect the feelings and customs of native troops ? — 

I think perfectly so, us far as that object can be attained by regulations. 

1413. Any deviation from them would be seriously noticed, would it not.^ — Cer- 
tainly. 

1414. Is it not indispensable for an officer holding a staff appointment that he 
should be acquainted with the language of the country ? — It is now matter of re- 
gulation ; they are liable to be examined as to their proficiency, and if found not 
(|ualified, are turned out. 

1415. Having had European troops under your orders, as well as native troops, 

what is their comparative efficiency in the field ; I mean on actual service ? — That 
would vary very much according to circumstances. In some situations, the native 
troops I should think better calculated for employment than European troops ; in 
others^ I should think the European troops better calculated than the native ; but 
in the general course of service, I should say they act better together, and perhaps 
they should always be so employed, but with a very limited proportion of Europeans 
to natives. , 

141 f). The King^s troops and the Company’s European troops are seldom 
detached, are they? — The system is not to detach them, but both are occasionally. 

1417. Do you consider the native artillerymen are of a sufficient strength for 
the nature of the duties required of them? — For all general purposes of the 
service, ^considering how they are selected, I should say they were j but occasions 
• will 
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~ ^ 7 " iiow and then occur where the physical strcnp^th of Europeans would be more 

’ advantageous. 

Major-Cien. ^*#8* Are the general equipments of the army in the three presidencies the same, 

Sir Robert Scot, or do they vary? — They varied very much until of late years, .wheti there has been 
a desire to assimilate them in all things. 

1410. And that progressive assimilation is going on ? — 1 believe so ; it was when 
I left India. 

1 4:20. Do you not consider it very desirable that it should be so ? — Undoubtedly ; 
it would give the greatest facilities in many cases to the public .service, by the 
transfer of stores, &c. from one presidency to another. 

1421. Does the health of European troops sidfer much in proportion to the native 
troops? — Generally, yes ; I have known some instances where the Europeans seemed 
to be less affected than the natives. 

1422. What number of years would you consider general as to the fitness of the 
European soldier to last in India? — About 12 or 1/5 years. 

1423. And what that of a native soldier? — Enlisted at the usual ])erlod of life, 
from 20 to 25 years ; but the regulations differ in that respect in peace and war. 

1424. Can you speak as to the comparative expense of an European artilleryman 
and a native artilleryman ? — 1 cannot without reference to papers. 

1425. Nor ns to cavalry or infantry ? — 1 cannot. 

1426. You are aware that in the King’s service, when regiments are ordered 
home, a proportion are allowed to volunteer? — I am. 

1427. Would you not think it advisable to allow the whole number to volunteer 
that were desirous, provided their age did not exceed any given year that you 
choose to name? — Undoubtedly; subject only to the fitness which tiiey may be 
thought at the time to possess ; and that will depend, in different individuals, on 
other things besides their age, 

1428. What year would it not be advisable to keep a man beyond ? — Certainly 
not exceeding 45 ; the non-effective establishments would otherwise he increased at 
a ruinous rate ; and as a general rule, perhaps 40 should be the limit. 

1421). Does the European suffer much as to his health for the first two or three 
years after his arrival, or is there no difference? — That depends very much upon 
the station to which they are sent on their first arrival ; there are some stations that 
are remarkably favourable to Europeans when they first go out, and where they 
enjoy good health ; if they go back to these stations at an after period of service, 
they arc not so healthy. One of the healthiest situations in the Madras presidency 
for all new comers is Bangalore. After regiments have served in India some time, 
the proportion of sick and casualties have been much less at Bellary, which has 
a very hot climate, particularly hot, indeed, at one period of the year. In my 
recollection, a remarkable circumstance occurred there: an English regiment, one 
of His Majesty’s, but I forget which, served there several months, nearly a year, 
I think, without the loss of a single man. 

1430. Is it usual to send the regiment on its first arrival to bangalore?-—! do 
not think it i.s, as a system ; it is seldom practicable to attend to that, as there are so 
few European regiments, and it must depend altogether upon the situation of 
affairs at the time; the moving of an European regiment in India is atteniled with 

‘ great 
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^rcat expense, and that alone i» sometimes deemed a sufficient reason to keep the 
troops where they are. 

1431. IJow are the European regiments in the Company’s service completed?— 
Principally by K'cruits from this country ; and in some small degree by volunteers 
from His .Majesty’s service, when regiments are sent home. 

1 432. Have the artillery the first choice of these recruits ? — They have ; the horse 
artillery taking precedence. Some are enlisted *for general service, some expressly 
for the ai tillcry. 

i4;33. W ould you recommend any alterations that would give greater facilities 
ill recruiting these regiments? — I have heard in India of difficulties being occa- 
sionally tlirowii in the way of the recruiting service in this country ; but 1 am not 
practically acquainted with them. At present, I believe, recruits arc to be had 
v\ith()ut difficulty. 

1434. Is it the habit to relieve these regiments in the Company's service, by 
sending out entire regiments ? — No relief of tliat kind ever takes place. 

1433. 'I’hero is no King’s artillery in India, is there? — Not now; there was 
formerly. 

i43(). Are you of opinion that it would be advantageous to the military service 
of liulia, if the army, instead of being so much separated in different stations, was 
cantoned in larger bodies? — As far as regards native troops, 1 would say, decidedly 
not. 1 think it quite essential to the preservation of the proper character of the 
native troops to liave them as little assembled in large bodies as possible; they 
must he assembled occasionally, in order to practise the various evolutions necessary 
to fit them for serving with an army in the field ; but in other respects, I think it 
is luirtfiil to the native soldier. 

1437. W'liat opinion have you formed in that respect, as far as European soldiers 
rti i? concerned, wlio are so much scattered, and would it not be convenient to assein- 
hie tln in in large bodies ? — -They are nece.ssarily much scattered, from their number 
being small, and tlie territory they occn]>y so large; it is almost impossible in their 
present strength to keep them assembled in larger numbers. If you withdraw them 
from j)oints where they are considered necessary, you must often leave those parts 
exi>()se(l, from native troops not being disposable to supply their places. 

iq;;S. W hat is your o])inion of the native regular cavalry ? — That it is a very 
efficient, gallant body of men, whicli 1 think might be improved by attention to 
those gencial circumstances 1 have already mentioned in the former ])ait of my 
evidence, as affeeting the discipline and attachment of the native troops in gene- 
ral ; particularly in keeping their old officers with them ; and with regard to the 
cavaliw, I should say, by having a greater proportion of European officers present 
with them. 

1 i3<). Arc you aware of any other description of horse soldiers in India that might 
he conveniently substituteij for the native regular cavalry? — 1 do not think that 
any |>ropcr and effectual substitute can be found, in India for the native regular 
cavalry ; for a portion there might be. 

J440. Do you think that the substitution, so far as it would be prudent to carry 
it, would load to great economy in military expenses?—! do not think it would 
inateniiilly promote the purposes of economy ; you would require a greater 11 umber 
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of them to effect tlie same purpose ; but there are some services in wliich they 
might be employed to the saving of the regular troops, who besides are not so apj)li' 
cable^for such purposes. 

1441. 'J'o what particular services do you allude? — Particularly to cscoit duties, 
, which are frequent and often hanassing, and equally destructive of tin; appointments 

and discijdiue of regular cavalry, and in partisan warfare generally. 

1442. Are these irregular cavalry wholly commanded by native officers, or have 
they any F.ui opean officers attached to them when on servicaj ? — d he 'system is 
different at different times and in different places ; occasionally they luive l ,uroj)ean 
ofllccrs, and some invariably have them while they remain embodied ; but others 
again, I believe, never have had European officers attached to them further than 
sometimes as a channel of communication, and a check upon their number. 

14^3. What is your opinion of that large body of irregular horse that have S(» 
often acted with the Madras army as subsidiary troops, called tlie Mysore Silledar 
liorse?— That they were very regular, obedient, and efficient soldiers for all purposes 
in wliicli I ever saw tlicm engaged, or had occasion to employ tlieiii. 

1444. Were tluy not commanded by their own officers, and were not ihe^^e 
officers men of the higltest rank in tlie state to which they belonged : — 1 do not 
know that they belonged to the bigbest description of ])ersons in the stalii ; they 
were highly respectable officers, and chiefly men of character and reputation, 'riiey 
generally served under tlieir own officers ; hut on more than one occasion I recollect 
European officers being ajipointed to the Mysore Silledar horse, and under the 
direction of these officers, tliey were no doubt much more efficient. 

1445. V'hat should be the proportion, in your opinion, of F.urojiean troops main- 
tained, ill comparison with that of the native force ? — I think about a tenth, referring 
only to the number of troops maintained ; but 1 do not at all specify that propor- 
tion as referring to the number of troops employed on particulai* occasions. 

1446. Witii an army in the fieltl, what should be the proporlion of' hairoj)eans r 
— About one to six. 

1447. Have you paid much attention to the pension establishments ofEurojieaus 
and natives? — To that for natives I have paid a good deal ; not so much to the 
hhiropean, not having been at any time attached to an Kur()j)ean regiment, exci‘pt 
for a very limited period, during which I held a general eommaml. 

1448. lias tlie pension establishment much increased of late, as far as regard.'*; 
natives r ~ -I believe it has increased ; every effort is made to keep it as low as 
possible. 

144(}. Are there any suggestions that occur to you by which the pressure of that 
estahlishmciit could be reduced, and what alterations would you suggest ? I look 
oil the pension establishment as being so very important, that I should hesitate very 
much, on the score of economy alone, recommending any alteration. 

14,50. Has there been any period, during your service in India, in which there 
existed any considerable difficulty in recruiting the Madras native army? - Yes, 
there has j 1 think in 1 Sob and in 1807, there were considerable difficulties ; at that 
time unfortunate occurrences had taken place, which in some degree shook the con- 
fidence of the natives in the Government, or the intentions of Ciovernmerit towards 
them, 1 believe the natives were misled very much at that time, and thaj, jther(‘ 
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was no real ground for tlie* apprehensions they .entertained ; but under thes(^ ^ 
apprelicnsions, there was certainly an unwillingness for some time to enter the ‘ ‘ ^ 
Company’s service. I refer, however, to the infantry more particularly, as there Major-Gen. 
are always meft vvjuting for vacancies in the cavalry regiments, to enable them to Sir Xiohert Scof, 
be received. k. « . b. 

14;,!. Dut no such unwillingness now exigts? — No, certainly, not that I am 
aware of. 

i4.V~- ^Chat is your opinion as to the policy of incorporating the army of the 
( oinjiany into-tlie King’s army ? — If by incorporating is meant, as I suppose it is, 
the ab.solute traiisler of the whole army from the ('oinpany to the King, I must 
say, but with all re.spoct for the opinions of tliose who may think differently, that 
I eon.siiler such a measure wholly incompatible with the existence of tlie political 
sovereignly ol‘ the C'ompany, the intere.sts of its ofKcers, or the good of the State. 

'I be (oiiliiiuing to the Company’s governments in India a mere general control 
over (lie ai iiiy, with the power of course of calling forth its services, would he quite 
iiisuliicit iit, it a])])ears to me, to preserve for tliese governments the weight and 
authorit y necessary alike for tlie niaintcMiance of their own dignity, and for suc- 
{ essfuljy administering the affairs of so immense a country, held as it is by so 
extraordinary and precarious a tenure. 'I he spirit and principle of‘ the governments 
of India are, as far as I am able to judge, essentially military, and such they must 
eoiitiuue, while the country is held by Great Britain, or any other European state. 

A in I hence the indispensable necessity for the actual sovereign exercising the 
1‘unetions of sovereignty retaining uii(liminislied,in any respect or degree, the military 
powers and aulliority which it has so long, and perhaps I maybe permitterl to add, 
so honourably, and on the whole, so judiciously and successfully, exercised. 

14 ).]. Uo you think it would be advantageous to have the armies of the three 
pn sidcncies under one commaiidcr-in-ehief b- So long as these armies remain 
disfincL as at jireseiit, and differ from each other in so many important particulars, 

I cannot see any advantage that would arise from having tliem all under one 
co/innander-in-eliief ; on the contiary, I am of opinion it' would be productive of 
discontent and ineonveiiience, and prohubly prove otherwi.se inexpedient. But if 
a plan could bo devised for consolidating the armies of the three presidencies, so 
as tliat while no great sacrifice of the rights and interests of individuals were 
involved in it, the organization of the whole and of all the departments were 
a.ssimilated, their duties eondiicted under the same system of rules and regulations, 
modified only by local circumstances, the pay and allowances of every description, 
of every rank, wliether of fighting men or public followers, CvStablishcd on .‘^ome 
clear, ^ fixed and fair general principles of equality, an equality not absolute, however, 
for that, under the dittiTent circumstances to wliieh the troops serving in diflerent 
coiintriis are and must he liable, would indeed be no real equality, but one in 
terms only, and in its application arbitrary and unjust ; but an equality to be 
carefully ascertained, regulated and nplield according to circumstances, I am 
inclined to think, especially now that the territories subject to each presidency 
touch or approach each other at so many points, and these in general so remote 
from the seat of government, while the public interests may be expeett^d not 
unfre^mently to require the services of the nearest troops, without much coiii'idering 
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to which presidency they more immediately belonged, that it would, on the whole, 
be expedient to have the anny so consolidated, placed under one cominander-in- 
chi^ (he liimself having no particular charge), with three divisional commanders 
under him, two of these being invariably taken from the Company’s service, and 
the appointments to these divisions made in regular rotation. 

14/54. The (Committee would be^lad to receive any suggestions from you with 
respect to any alterations which you think it might be advisable to make in regard 
to the general service in India? — I am not prepared off-hand to answer so conijirc- 
hensive a question ; but if the Committee think proper to allow me the necessary 
time, I shall endeiivour to meet their wishes. In replying to some of the questions 
formerly put to me, I have already been led to suggest, directly or indirectly, seve- 
ral alterations which I think it might be advisable to have made in regard to the 
service in India. I had the less hesitation in so doing, that I felt my answers, wuth- 
out these suggestions, would have been even more unsatisfactory llian I fear they 
will still be found by the Committee. And I should have been glad had the course 
of iny examination brought to my recollection, and afforded an opportunity then for 
introducing in a similar w^ay all that has since occurred to me on the subject ; but as 
it did not, and the Committee are pleased still to desire to have these suggestions, 
I shall now, in deference to their call, advert to the few^ which seem of importance 
enough to be thus submitted to their attention. Hitherto, when it has become ne- 
cessary to augment the armies in India by adding to the number of regiments at the 
several pi’esidencies, the rule by which the officers have been taken from the old 
and promoted into the new regiments, or kept and promoted in their own, has 
either not been always the same, or it has at different times been very dillerently 
understood or applied, and great public as well as private inconvenience has re- 
peatedly been sustained by the measures which the governments were aftei wards 
compelled to adopt with the view of correcting the irregularities committed on 
these occasions. On a late occasion also, when a certain change in the organiza- 
tion of the three armies and an increase in the complement of J'.nropean offictjrs 
took place, the promotions occasioned thereby were in various instances dissimilarly 
and unsatisfactorily effected. Whether this want of uniformity in so iinj>ortant 
a procedure has in every instance been produced by a want of sufficient cleai ness 
and precision in the regulations or instructions applicable to such matters, or from 
any other cause, 1 am not prepared to state; but as jealousies and discontent, and 
in many cases serious injustice to individuals have been, and while it is suffered to 
remain uncorrected will continue to be, its inevitable consequences, I subnnt that 
some just and uniform system should be clearly laid down and published to the 
army, and the several commanders-in-chief and governments abroad iihperutivcly 
required to conform thereto. When two armies are distinguished from each other 
by so important a difference in their, constitution, as that while the officers in the 
one can attain to rank by the rule of seniority alone, these in the other may l isc by 
purchase or patronage also, the same system of rules and regulations for their 
general government can seldom be fairly and reciprocally applicable ; and when to 
that distinction is added perhaps the still more important consideration that one is 
not only stiictly local, but holds up a master of far inferior dignity, it must be 
acknowledged that there can exist but little analogy between the situation and ^>fetcn- 
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siontj of tLeir resj>ective oflBcers.’ Tliere is naturally much to depress and little to 
raise the local army ; but no principle seems better established or more freely ac- 
knowledged, than that to maintain and elevate its character is essential alike to its 
o^vn eihciency aiTd tlv? safety of the State ; and yet a rule to regulate promotion in 
certain cases has lately been brought into practice in India of a nature, than which 
1 scarcely can imagiiu‘ anything more calculated to have a contrary effect, I refer 
to tlic regulation or ol der which, on every occasion of a lieutenant- colonel in the Com- 
pany’s army succeeding to aregiment in his own branch of the service, and consequently 
lo the rank of colonel, no matter how long his previous service may have been, 
entitles every lieutenant-colonel of His Majesty’s service then in India, or who may 
alVervvards be sent thither with commissions, no matter how obtained, or bow short 
tlunr previous service may have been, of art older date than that of the Company $ 
onicer, jiromoted as al>ove, to receive a brevet as colonel of a date also anterior to 
his, on the ground, 1 presume, that His Majesty’s officers of that rank not being 
liable to supersession in that manner in their own service, ouglu not to be liable to 
it under any circumstances by the officers of another. Hut tlie olheor promoted as 
above in the ( ’oinpany’s service may be junior to any number of lieutenant- colonels 
in bis own service ; and all of these may be senior to every one of the King’s 
lieutenant-colonels then promoted to prevent their supersession in the case referred 
to. And yet, as if they were without feelings to be hurt, or interests to be affected, 
theii* grievous snjiersessioii passes as a thing of course entirely unheeded. The 
effect of such a system cannot fail to be degrading. Undoubtedly common justice 
demands, that il’ His Majesty’s officers must be protected from supersession under 
the circumstances rof'errod to, those of the Company should be held entitled to at 
least an equal consideration. It must be admitted, however, that one very 
injurious effect which necessarily attended the system whicli this supplanted, will, 
in sonic degree, he obviated l)y the present. Jiy that, an officer succeeding to 
a regiment in the Ctinipaiiy’s service, acquired no additional rank, and was pro- 
moted only when officers ol’ corresponding rank in His Maje.sty’s army came to be 
promoted by a general brevet. 'I’his, in a service in wliich promotion, though 
regular, was comparatively slow, liad gradually the effect of so reducing the number 
(>1‘ colonels in tlie Company’s army, that major-generals for the staff' could not be 
fully supplied from it. In the Articles of War for the government of His Majesty's 
forces, there is still to be found, in section 22, that obnoxious one which in former 
days rankled constantly in the minds of every Company’s officer; viz. the 2d, by 
whicli it is provided, “ that whensoever officers of the royal forces shall be associated 
in duty with those of the Company in India, the former are invanably to take com- 
niand and precedence of all of the latter ol’ the same grade, notwithstanding that 
their commissions may be of a later date.” The provisions of this article having 
long ceased to be applicable in practice, any sufficient reason for retaining it in tlie 
code is at least not obvious, while, as all must see how^ easily it may be made 
‘a ground of taunt and derision, its discontinuance would seem to be as expedient 
as it certainly would be satisfactory. It is not f* very long time since a general 
officer on tlie staff’ at Madras thought it liis duty to refer to it as the rule that should 
determine the precedence of certain officers then assembled for a general court- 
martiakt It has been suggested, that the privilege of exchanging from the local into 
• the 
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the King*s army in India, and vice vcrsa^ would’ under proper and peremptory 
restrictions as to the length of Indian service on the part of Ilis Majesty’s ofticers, 
and also as to their being qualified by a competent knowledge of a native language, 
in the case of a pioposed exchange with an odicer of a sepoy cofps, prove advan- 
tageous to the general service in India, and with the further privilege to ollicers of 
a high rank in the Company’s ar^y of being eligible to be called upon to servo 
their country in any part of the world, tend greatly to diminish the spirit and 
elevate the characters of that army. In these opinions 1 most cordially concur, 
but would confine the privilege of exchange to officers of the European infantry 
not higher in rank than captain. In ray judgment, the maintenance of a largo 
and efficient force of European infimtry in the service of the Company, is not less 
indispensable to the completion of theif* army, and as the principal source IVorn 
which a very extensive demand for non-commissioned officers and privates for 
employment in all the different branches of the staff and other departments oi* the 
army in garrison, cantonment, and in the field, and in many other situations besides, 
must always be supplied, than it is advisable on political grounds also ; and it is 
therefore with equal regret and surprise that I have lately heard of a measure being 
in contemplation, if not already in progress, in Bengal, which if pcrst vcj cd iu 
cannot fail, I think, in lowering its consequence and efficiency, wliilc it reduces 
its numbers. This would prove a most serious blow, and one that could not he 
long unfelt by the native army, which, deprived of the support of a rcsj)ectable 
European force in the service of the same master, a result which would iu no 
great time follow the adoption of the measure in question, would probably 
soon sink in self-estimation, as well as in that of others, and by degrees become 
so inferior in character and efficiency, as to be unfit to be any longer trusted 
with those great interests of which it is and always has been the only effectual 
and legitimate guardian. I strongly deprecate, therefore, the smallest reduction 
in the Company’s European infantry j indeed, 1 have long considered tlial 
description of force in the Company’s army to be already too small, and I know 
that such was also the opinion of the late Sir Thomas Munro, K. C. Ih In con- 
formity with that high opinion, I would earnestly recommend its increase, with an 
addition to the number of its officers, and that it should be organized for general 
service in India, not as belonging to any particular presidency; and in this case it 
would be further desirable to give it the advantage, when practicable, of periodical 
reliefs from one. part of India to another. Considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the proper complement of European officers to the native array, more 
especially, however, in time of peace. The native soldiery, as a body, are remark- 
able for their sobriety and general good conduct, and much more easily coqtrollccl 
and managed than* Europeans, provided only their officer understand them ; there 
is undoubtedly a good deal of little, vexatious, uncongenial up-hill w^ork required of 
the regimental officers ; but from the necessity of devolsring a proportion of the duty 
upon the native officers, there is scarcely enough of employment of a tolerably 
interesting kind with a native regiment in time of peace, for a numerous corps of 
£uro][K.'an officers, udio on this account, and deriving from their number some 
countenance to their petty discontents, are with more difficulty kept in due 
order and subordination at such times; on the other hand, the advantage of 
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Imvingf a strong and full estahlishnient present with corps on actual service in MarcW 
the field, is admitted, 1 believe by all j but in India where there is no half- pay ^ ' 

list, or any extrinsic means of extraordinary supply to be able to command their ^fujor-(iell. 

service in war, tliey must bo maintained in time of peace aJsOf During the late wars, Hohcrt 

and especially during that with the Mahratta powers and the Pindarees, there k.< . i*. 

was generally a great deficiency of European officers of every grade : the best 
means of ])reventing such a want in future* becomes therefore a question of 
no mean importance. On an average, there are probably about five or six 
ofiiiers per legiment (including absentees in England) permanently removed 
from duty with their corps, and otherwise employed ; a4|| from one cause or 
otlu r, about two more may be stated as the proportion absent on mere temporary 
occasions, scarcely leaving half of their fixed complement present ; and that number 
(!()nstantly liable of course, in any particular regiment, to be still further reduced. 

Now, 1 do not say that even this small number may not be made sufficient in times 
of ])cace and general tranquillity, for I cannot but recollect the efficiency of the 
native corps, when they in general had even a smaller proportion present; but 
under the altered circumstances of the service altogether, and of the country, I am 
clearly ofoinnioii tliat it is wholly inadequate to the exigencies of the present day. 

In the times to which 1 have referred, as having had so limited a number of 
European officers, it piust not be forgotten that the whole body of officers then in the 
service was much more disposable than at present. In each branch of the service, 
the ofiicers respectively belonging to it rose by seniority in one general list, and 
though posted to regiments, tiiere was no regimental rank, consequently no diffi- 
culty was felt in completing the corps on actual service, as- far as the entire number 
of eftective officers in the country permitted it to be done, though at the expense of 
tcuipoiarily stopping most of those whose lot it was to remain in garrison at the 
time. One of the simplest and most practicable of the modes which have been 
j)roposed for remedying the evil under consideration would appear to be that of 
organizing corps of ofiicers without men, and holding them disposable as efi'ective 
sujjernumeraries to fill the vacancies in other corps caused by appointments to the 
stair and other contingencies, they themselves rising only in their own respectively 
to the rank of major or lieutenant-colonel, according as it may be determined that 
regimental promotion in the army at large shall stop at the one grade or at the other. 

It has been stated as a recommendation of this plan (which would be equally 
applicable to the European as to the native infantry), that it would accelerate pro- 
motion in the Company’s army. It would in the first instance no doubt cause 
promotion in proportion to the number embodied from the rank of subaltern up- 
wards, but 1 do not perceive its tendency to accelerate the rate of promotiom Any 
nieasufe which would do that, and at the same time alTprd the means of completing 
corps in the field with effective European officers, should have a decided prefer- 
ence ; but until such a one ^hall be devised, this other, with every prospect of it 
])i’()ving advantageous to the public interests, and little or no risk of interfering with 
either the prejudices or interests of individuals, may, it appears to me, be safely 
recommended. 

In a General Order, dated I ort William, 12th August 1824, was announced 
to the^jymy by the Governor- General in Council, that in a letter in the military 
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department, dated 25th November 1823, the Court of Directors, in their instruc- 
tions consequent on the new organization of tlie Indian army that had just taken 
|dace, had been pleased to that the pay and allowances to ofheers of every 

rank should thenceforth be payable at the several presidencies in ‘Sonat, Madras, 
and Bombay rupees respectively, without distinction or difference; and in the table 
of pay and allowances publi^d for general infonoation at the same time, the rate 
at which these rupees are ordered to be issued, comparatively with the sterling 
money of this country, is declared to be fixed at 2 s. 6 d. per ru{)ce. Nov^^, allowing 
that, as a mean for ^plifying calculations and statements in this country of tlie 
military dkbursemeqp at the several presidencies in India, it were admissible to 
throw aside the consideration of the wrong done in this instance to the troops of 
two of the presidencies, inasmuch as the injury is but little and the inconvenience may 
be great ; upon what ground the Court has seen fit to assume tiie value of tliese 
rupees to be 2^. 6^/., when it was well known to be considerably under 2 a., 1 cannot 
conceive. It is evident that any statement of the military expenses of India calculated 
at that exchange must be quite fallacious, and it is of course eminently unjust. The 
orders may appear to lead to an assimilation of the, pay and allowances at the 
different presidencies ; but the practical effect of the regulation is, that where tlu; 
troops of the Madras and Bengal .presidencies wei-e employed in the same range of 
country, and received their pay, &c. in the same coin, those of the latter had a dif- 
ference of about 10 per cent, allowed them, while the former Imd but seven, such 
being the rates of conversion of the Nagpore rupee into the Madras and iSonat, as 
authorized by the governments of each presidency separately. But this is not by 
any means the most striking of the anomalies still existing on this most important 
subject. * The Madras troops serving in the dominions of the Nizam, as at llydera- 
bad and Jauliia, are chiefly paid in a rupee of the Nizam's coinage, called the chiila 
ounce, or govind buksh’s sicca. Some years ago it was issued at the rate of 
100 J per 100 Madras rupees, but latterly at 1 1 j per 100 Madras, the difference 
in intrinsic value, as ascertained at the Madras mint, exceeding 20 percent. Bom- 
bay troops serving in the same dominions, or wheresoever the govind buksb's sicca 
may be issued to them, are entitled to and do receive it at the rate of 123 per loo 
Bombay rupees, the latter being worth very little less than the Madras rupee, 
making a difference of 1 2 per cent. Such glaring discrepancies are hard to be borne, 
and ought to be put an end to without delay. The Bombay government directed 
assays to be made some years ago of all the coins in which their troops were liable 
to be paid^ and that being completed, the results were published in general orders, 
and declared to be the rates at which all the coins enumerated were thenceforth tc* 
be issued. The adoption of a similar measure at Calcutta and Madras might he 
directed, until it was found practicable and expedient to establish one standard coin 
as the currency of the three presidencies ; and at the same time, the whole of the 
complicated and cumbersome system by which the duties of the pay and audit 
departments, &c. are at present conduct^, should be revised and simplified. 

, I’be clothing and appointments, provided for the armies in Bengal, Madras, 
..and Bombay respectively differ considerably in quality, and are furnished under 
di&rent systems. As regards the troops, the latter is a point of no great conse- 
quence,' but it [>erplexes and delays the settlement of the off-reckoning accounts. 

• There 
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the same, while the eKtsting dildnctioiift Sda^ years ago, , ■ 

orders were sent out direoting the abdtthm of aU niiifonn of the ^lajor-Oen. 

different reginiSht&of eadh am ve^eetitdyt «f one pat- Sir Robert Scot, 

tern, the same in all respects, exeeptiing' si to -OH the batten, to 

be adopted instead. The pattern fined diP»^ 

supplies conformable thereto, particularly of the. Oflfeeia* a^^ mrb for- 

warded in great quantities^ * But Ae governibents hbroMl^ on fCpresew^ioos 
from the commanders-in-Chief at the diffmnt predden^ viewed the mat- 
ter in another light, and the ^wEee«tion of the order ma Stt^n4edi;>^ow* 
in this as in other mstanecs, the chief and controlling auth^itf undertook, as 
it appears to me, the part Of the execution subordinate,^ and whh the that 
might have been expected. I mention it in order to tdto Ae of^rinntty of 
noticing, that in India occasions too often occur when all who take im interetti in 
the estimation in which the home authority is held by the servants of the Company 
abroad, see great cause to regret that the Court of Directors, in their antic^ to 
leave no part of their numerous and important duties unfulfilled, are inducea to 
take the initiatory, ^ifect Ae details^ and express authoritative opintons upon 
practical and profesrional subjects, great or small ; with r^rd to which, it is 
indeed difficult to rscognise their fitness to interfere, without ascribing to them 
a knowledge and experience which, in most cases at least, they never can have had 
the means of acquiring ; occasions the more to be lamented, as by condescaidiiig, 
to call for information and counsel from their civil and military servants, always 
resident in England, the whole might no doubt have been av^ed. - Viihapptly 
this is not the system } and the inconventencea alluded to are understood to arise 
from a practice which is said to be followed in the preparatioHrirf some 
despatches for India, whereby the principal or most active di^pailanental office ^r 
clerks at the India House have the drawing up of those pmxigiviphs Aat 
their own departments respectively, which are adopted without any 
scrutiny or supervision. It is beyond my province to^ I*iJ^®niar 

measure for the aftetntioit of this system; but coitsidertng ito a® 
experienced in India, to be injurious to the general service Aere, Ifidt mytotf ^ed 
upon to advert to it as above, in the hope Aat those who have the fjbwer to i^ply 
a remedy may see it j^oper to const Aw ^vAeAer there is not a soffioent oaS upon 
them to exert it. l%e want ©f un autltorhmd ettuWishtoent^ kkit in the 

nature of an army agency for the Compaiiy's service, is very genet^y csonsidered 
a great disadvantage: j^Mearouie to suj^y the want fai^ time ta>fwe 
been made % individuilsy b^^ pesinaiieui iuco^. Effoita for 

tlm purpose being «»a^ piobAly ewd in t^ siime <iui|i^ 

ments ao' hcretofiife^^sm^^ seme degree : 

Governineiit’s av ewa l nndar mstAerion#*<rem- Ais I winfc:,- «|iP^'dia#fcy 

established and ixNidiioted on jutt priiic^tai'Hnd sanclSw lfiioCil«rtfca*ei» 

Ccmpany^ wouM'A vliar^^ prove beiiBfieiSi'te^Ae'ae^^ -©Iders 

prohimt^, under sevew^ penalties, of any mduoenwiit bchsg hdd ©nt^ to 

officers to *etii«from>^icAe seniiceon thepcAkm #Aife isi«^ ; 

but wlmther the piucdee could 1^ altogether pievented by^diyes^^ iiliaSevar, 

• T may 
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CM h ft 9 ddtrbted. 'Upon if \6 whttte, to me that it would be 

^ 111-^ ^ ‘ adv|si®l^jw#hfet to resdiid the tbiiii that there should be any appearance 

Major-Gent of* a dJ4|^i:^tidn to eottnivfe at its inVasiea. As a iheati of accelerating ^roimotion^ 
Sn Robert Scot, itg afaMition W0uld have considerable eflbbt ; and *I ^ould be '^ad to 'see the 
^ ^ annodticemeht, by orders of flie Court of Directors, of a regained permission for 

oScers of all ranks in their service to acfOept of ‘whatever they may cbliSider aii 
equivalent to induce them to retire from it. 

1455. You say that you think, on the whole, it would be* desirable the army 
^should be placed under the command of one commander-in-chief ; that under him 

there shall be three -divisional commanded ; and you say that, under all the circum- 
stances, two of those divisional commands should be given to the Company’s officers; 
and you follow it up by saying, that those nOmtnands should be given to the Com- 
pany’s officers by regular rotation \ have the goodness to explain what you mean by 
that ?-— I do not mean the i^gular rotation of the C<ompany’s officers. There would 
be a difference, from different circumstances, in the situation of the several com- 
manders at the different 'presidencies ; and they might have a preference to one, 
and not to another. I therefore think, in the event of an officer selected from His 
Majesty’s service being appointed for one • tour to Calcutta, ^ th^t the person who 
may be appointed to relieve him should go to another, and so alternately. * 

1456. Then that answer was given with the idea that the commanaer-in-chief 
should be His Majesty’s officer^ — Yes. 

1457. You did not in any degree mean by that answer to limit the perfect and 
unrestrained discretion by which the authorities at home should have ft in their 
power to select from the whole of the Company’s officers those officers wbdin they 
would entrust with those commands ? — ^It refers equally to the King’s and the Coin- 
nany’i armies ; I did not mean to limit the discretion in any way. 

1458. Did you, by placing the two subordinate commands in the Company’s 
officers, mean the Committee to infer that a Company’s officer, whatever his merits 
were, should not rise in India to the supreme command ?— I never pould btfve 
intended that it should be out of the pdwer of the Crown to select from the Com- 
pany’s officers as often as it thought fit. 

1*450. You meant that so vast a command should be left with the Crown?— 

Yes. 

Colonel JAMES DAVID GREE'nIHILL, C. B. called In and eJeamined. 

Ci.ionel 1460. How long have you served in the Company’s service?— I have been in 

Daiid Greenhtll, India dfice 1795, 37 years ' ' 

1461. What branch of the service have you served in P-^In tiier inffintiy^ 

1462. Whar situations have you hudd in the Company’s eorrke?.*-!* have held 
the situation of adjutant, Of commander of a emfi, madslroniiimder of gauriioits. 

' 1463. In the presidettcy of Madras 

2464. Have you ever had Mf the other prOsidemcwaiidfnTour 

ordNnn ?^Ntver. 

1465* Have you served wlth%iiy^Of Ibem ?— I have met ; < I emu turdlyisay 
I hkvte served with them. • 

14166. Have 
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1 466. Have you eeai aiiSioisent to ap^ m to tbeir ^coispmiiive efficiency } — No. 

. 1467. What is your opinion of the geneidi efficienoy native troops? — 

]i think the native troops are very efficient when they are made dependent upon 
their officers ; iffit Jso be efficient t^ey must depepd iq)on their o^oersv 

1468. VVhat do you say as to their spirit and discipline say tiiieir, discipline 

is generally very jtood ; theirapirit is also good^: when by themselves^ 1 think they 
' show more, spirit than when they act with Europeans, certainly. / 

14G9. Are they respectful and obedient to their European officers ?-^They ar^ 
respectful and obedienti but net so much so now as they were in former days. 

1470. To what do you attribute that change ? — I ascribe it to the change which 
has taken place in their discipline ; the men were formerly entirely dependent , on 
their officers, now they depend very little upon them ; authority is divided between 
the odicers at the head of companies and the commanding officer of the corps, and 
there is great interference on the part^pf superior military authority, which I thinE^ 
weakens the powers of discipline altogether. 

1471. Be good enough to explain the interference which you think has this 
effect ? — Sepoys are encouraged to make complaints directly ; the review and 
general officer, when^inspecting a corps, asks them directly to make complaints, if 
they have any; that has been the case since 179G, and since then I think the 
discipline has been gradually weakened. 

1472. Are .they in the habit at these inspections of making complaints to the 
general officer ? — They are now; when they were fy’st. asked the question, not 
a man moved, not a man spoke ^ they are very ready now to make complaints. . 

14.73. Are you aware that this exists in the King's army ? — Yes, it exists in the 
King s army ; but I do not think it is a rule applicable to the Company's service. 

1474. Are tjiey accustomed to make complaints that a^e frivoloils and vexatious? 

— Very often. * 

1475. Is there a general disposition to make complaints, or does it;, rest with 
a few? — Only with a few; they nave not all grounds for complaint. . 

1476. Do the individuals who make these complaints give ofienpe to the great 
body of the corps in so doing? — No, I do not know that they do ; they give offence 
to thrir officers, and both officers and sepoys are deteriorated by it ; the sepoy feels 
less respect for the officer, and the officer takes less interest in the sepoy. 

1477. there any other point on which the discipline of the army has been of 
late affected ? — I believe I am correct in saying that there are informants in every 
corps who write to the head-quarters of the army. 

1478. Do you mean in the native corps?— Yes ; there is one point on which 
1 think they ought always to be allowed to make complaints^ and that is respecting 
their pay ind^lawances, but iiothiitg ^ : 

r these complai|its. usually made? — Very ofben that 

theyr^have offan «that have^mt got leave, and ofteii that 

they want to^^twsemQved to another dorpa p comfikintS' of that Mud ; sometimes 
that ibef hayedioiiiw4m^4o^ ^ ^ ^ 

148a, Does thegrnntfng of leave depend on the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment^r^Enrifriy he is directed f»mi 4 heiheld«^^ of the army to 
give lewre ; it is only the privates I allude to. ‘ , 

s.i.f— y. t2 1481. Do 
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eQe^iiaffa^:^)m mtirm midngi these complabts ? — 
1 am r 

HSat j^re the native troops in general attached to« the European officers 
I W00I4 be atteched tbm.ifrtheyr were vidlo«^d 4 or 4 ep^d upon them ; 

bm liii^as.tl^ey do depend on the forppei^r officers, I do not think tli%y ever will 
l^(ft^hedr to them. The. natives ^ I «thu^/igener^ jy speaking, . arek a selfish and 
sufa^rvient set, and will always pay attention ftp vthose on whom they depend ; they 
will not pay attention, unless they h^ye soxoething to gain by it 

1483. Are the regulations very strict to prevent the European officers improperly 
interfering with the customs and religions feejings of the native soldier? — Yes, 
I think they are; but no officer of any standing is ignorant of the customs and 
feelings of the natives, or would encroach on them. 1 do not think he is so likely 
to encroach on them as some of the general orders are. 

1 484. Are the native troops paid by the European officer or by the native 
officer?^ — By the b^uropean officer always; he signs a declaiution on oath that they 
have all been paid in his presence. ^ 

1485. Have you ever had any European regiment under your orders? — Never ; 
1 have had Europeans un<ler my orders, but never an EuropekUi regiment. 

1486. Can you speak as to the comparative efficiency of the European soldier 
and the native soldier in India ? — The efficiency of the native and the European 
anb quite different. The natives are to be employed in the country ; the Europeans 
cannot be employed in that way ; in escorting treasure and everything of that 
nature where escort is to be employed, the Euroj^ans cannot be employed ;^they 
cannot be depended on as to keeping sober. 

1487. The native troops are particularly temperate, are they not?-r-'rhey are 

addicted to intoxication by means of opium and such things, but not* to that degree 
that Europeans are, , 

1488. Are you aware of the comparative number of years of service of an 

European soldier with a native soldier, in what ratio it may, be 6<!l)dicr 

now-a-days, if he pan ^ssihly avoid it, serve^ unwillingly above 2^ yearSn ^ 1 dp not 
think, generally speaking, that Europeans serve so much, nor anything Jikcs it but 
I should ^bink about 10 or 16 years was service of an European. 

1489. Do you know the comparative, cost of ai^.Europefmjni^^ soldiei; with 

th#t,pf ,4 native. could not exactly, j^ieak to, that with ^ ^ 

1490. Are native officers, in your opinion^ sufficiently enpouniged ?<^¥es, I tittnk 

1491. Are there any additional advantages you would jreeominend bemg given to 

nativeaitffieeeiJboyoiid irluit tbey^nowimiem^dr^ matM when be not 

depend on his commanding officer, b^omes very lukawaim ^ tfedisdiaij^^^ 
di% wlmu be j^iwixia0% semorhy piitvnidd tumeof t|dinehanld 

be promoted, except on certificates fiom tbe cmmandiiBgi 
pec&medi^ir duties: 

of tl^ir regiment 1 would give them ; I would not give them poswm am jp kMlueiicc 

in^ l o iemii iy «tf Ay 1^^ 

regiimiNitf 

1492. Do 
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1 492. Do you tlii^k Uiey mghtim to a>IiiKber^ Kaiilis^ with any nidvatitage to tlie 
service^ than that of soubahdar-major ? — They mig^liaiwi^e hiUedan^f forts ; i am 
aware of nothii^else they could be made. . ^ 

1495. Are dame ofScers frequently removed from one r^*mettt to another on 
promotion f-- Very seldom, except when new corps are raised^ then they are 
repioved ; sometimes, when native officers of porpe have not befmved well, native 
officers of other corps are appointed to that corps. 

1494. Does a general good understanding eiList between the Eurdpeetn and 
native officers m a regiment? — Yes, perfectly. 

1495. Do they associate much together?— Tlie native officers sometimes call on 
them ; not so often now as they did in former days ; that is the only way they can 
associate together. 'I he commanding officer, of course, has them at his hdtise once 
u week. 

1496. Would you recommend the employment of native officers ^occasionally on 
the personal staff of Govemors-General and general officers in India?— I think, 
when employed in that way, they would be of no use afterwards with a battalion ; 
tiiey would have ideas altogether above the performance of regimental duties. 

1497. Are EuropiAn officers sufficiently encouraged to learn the language of 
the country ? — I'he European officers are not at all encouraged ; they do not get 
a situation from being qualified. 1 have knowp an instance of an officer being 
appointed interpreter who knew nothing of the language, and another officer in tlie 
same corps was taken out of that corps 10 examine him. An officer without interest 
gets nothing in India generally. 

1498. Is it not a sine qua non for an officer being appointed to the staff that he 
should understand something of the language of the country ^ —No ; he is appointed 
to the situation, and required to study afterwards ; that has been the custom of late, 
but that has not always been the custom. 

1499. Is he not required to qualify within some given period? — Yes; after he 
has b^n appointed he is. 

1500. How long is that period ? — Six months, and twelve months sometimes; 
six months generally. 

1501. Have such appointments frequently been made without the persons ob> 
tainitig them being perfectly qualified ? — Very ofteit. 

1502. And for important situations? — Interpreters to regiments ; I conceive no 
situation can be more important than that. 

1503. Under whom does he obtain bis qualification ?— He is examined by acorn* 
mittee appointed at the etation* 

1564. I£ found disqualified on Us emmiiationt is he moved ?*-^He is removed 
f % wbem^ii lie eapmkMd^^Byi n obmiuittee of officers appoiatod at the 

station, j^aUdedilia«aon^ « i nr •u ^ ► * 

150% ^>« 4 l 0 ittialir 4 fpiUQtad?r^fiy^dbe^ and^ autho* 

rity ftniw Qmrn M B i mmt- iv>r 4 

< I 50 ?^i liA iip ii eccaakutiJIy.p^jtlm’rcceBMiien^^ officer of 

the regiment?— It has only Imn lately that the commanding officer has not re* 
- ^ commended. 
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comraend^» The commanding seldom rcc6inmcnded, when 1 leflt India, 

for eny regitnental situation. * i 

150,8, How long has this been the practice of allowing oiheers to hold the situa- 
tion of interpreter, without being first duly qualified as being masteVbf the language? 
-rSiiice interpreters were first appointed^ in 1818 ; they have not generally been 
appointed witL attention to their acquiring a knowledge of the languages ; they were 
not even required to study afterwards. Latterly, for the last four or five years, they 
have been required to study afterwards, and to qualify themselves for the situation, 
and undergo an examination ; but from the commencement of the appointment it 
has never been filled up with officers qualified to perform the duties. 

1509. At wliat period did you leave India? — April last year. 

1510. And you speak up, to that period ?*~Ves. . 

,1511. Do you consider the examination a severe and strict one? — It is a strict 
one. 1 conceive that the officers who pass that examination are fully qualified to 
perform the duties. 

1512. What is the additional amount of pay attached to an interpreter of a regi- 
ment ? — I think 100 rupees a month.' 

. 1513. Is it not a situation of the utmost importance ? — 

1514. All communications between the Europeans and the natives go through 
him ? — All orders are communicated on parade through him ; but there are few 
officers in the service who cannot speak a little of the language ; many of them 
speak well. 

1515. Have you ever known the appointment of an officer to be an interpreter 
who could not speak any of the languages, or next to nothing ; is he not taken from 
the regiment r — Yes. 1 am not aware that I ever knew an appointment of one who 
could not speak a little, but not enough for the performance of the duty of interpreter. 

1516. Is the pay and allowances of the Company's troops at the three presi- 
dencies the same, or are they different at each presidency ?— They are different at 
Bengal, superior at Hengal. 

1517. To the officers or the men ? — To 4 ;lie ofiicers. It is not so to the men ; 
the men receive h rupees, and in Madras they receive seven. 

1518. Is there any reason for that difference as regards the men ? — Bengal is 
a much cheaper country. 

1519. Are they fairly assimilated, compared with the attendant expenses to the 
men at each presidency ? — I cannot speak about the expenses of Bengal. I never 
have been there, but 1 know it is a much cheaper country than Madras. 

1520. Is there any particular preference given by the sepoy to the artillery, ca- 

valry, or infantry sci-vice ? — The sepoys I think, generally speaking, prefer the infan- 
try ; there #re a great number of thetn about Arcot, Vellore, and Trichinopoly who 
prefer the cavalry. The infantry have less trouble, although they would have more 
pay in the cavalry. e 

1521. Have you experienced <iiny difficulty oflate^eaps in completing the native 
regiments? — None. 

1522. Is the service popular with the naf^Ofi do no^ ttunk ywa now get 

such^good menas you got in former days* .1 do not:fjunkyou get Mnsedmen now 
as you got formerly ; you rarely get them now. \ 

1523- To 
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1523. To what cause Ao y6u attribute that ?— the Mussulmen do not 

like to put their sepoys into the service, unless they get them in as sepoy recruits. 
There are so manv other ways in which they can get them employed, in the provin- 
cial courts of jusl^ck, for instance, and other places. . 

1524. Ate these situation*? preferable, in point of payment, to* tliat of the sol- 
di(ir?— 1 do not know that they dre preferable in point of ]myment, but they have 

’ a much easier life of it, and many advantages in the country which they harve not 
as sepoys. * ‘ ‘ ’ 

1525. Are the various equipments of the army the same at the three presiden- 
cies I cannot exactly answer that ’question. 

13 26'. Are you of opinion that the rewards given to native officers at Madras of 
distinguished character have had a good effect with the native branch of the army r — 
1 am not altogether convinced that it has had a good effect. J think it makes more 
people dissatisfied than it makes satisfied. 

1527. Would you consider that if a regular system were established, by which 
a certain number of rewards was fixed, to which men, from length of service and 
distinction, should rise by recommendation of the officer and the Commander-in- 
chief to Government,^ would be beneficial establishment for the encouragement of 
the native army or not? — I think it certainly would be an encouragement to them, 
if they got this only through the commanding officer of the corps ; but now, when 
they get rewards, the commanding officer is not asked any questions. If he lias 
inlluciice at head-quarters, he gets it for them ; if not, he is not consulted. 

1528. Arc these rewards generally fairly bestowed? — Yes, I think they are; but 
I consider it of very little consequence whether they are fairly bestowed or not, if 
they are not bestowed through tne commanding officer. 

1529. Does not the commanding officer of the corps make full and regular 
reports of the services, both ordinary and extraordinary, of the different native offi- 
cers of his corps ? — Yes. 

1530. Do you not think that when men came to be selected for recommendation 
to Government by the Commander-in-chief, that every Commander-in-chief would 
have reference to these recommendations, if it was a regulation that the specific 
service of the various officers who were deemed to have pretensions should be 
placed on the records of Government ? — Yes, I think he would. 

1531. You think that sufficient authority is not given to the commanding oflScer 
of a regiment?-—! do not think it is. I think after certain service he should be 
allowed to promote whom he pleases, and to break also without court-martial ; unless 
he lias that power, sentinel duty never will be well performed among the natives, 
who combine together to make their duties as pleasant as possible to each other, 

1532. Do the natives receive corporal punishment ? — Yes, with the cat, not with 
tlm rattan; bnt they arc never punished without the sentence of a court-martial. 
The rattan is not allowed now. I think it is wrong. I think they require a little 
punishmenti wkh the rattan, which would be an advantage, and at the same time 
save a more serious puntshment. 

Weuld^yeb leave the punishment of the men with the rattan to the uncon- 
trolled dMcretidtt afEutnplhiifi eff]^ ?— 1 would confineit to the -commanding officer 
and aoUjatant. 
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1 534 * ^nd Allow them to pAntsh the mWARtiiout the leiiteiice of a court-martial P 
-^Yea, k^idways has been 80 . 

1535* When a sepoy has been punished by the cat, on the sentenee of a court- 
mertiai, does that operate at cmce as a diamissal from the tervi^'I^^^Now it does 
generally. * > 

1536. Are the native non-^^omi^isBioned officers sul^eet to punishment by sen- 
tence of a court-martial ? — Yes \ and only by sentence of court-martial. 

1537. Do you conceive it would he a g(K>d thing if they were exempted from 
punishment? — No; but 1 think the commanding»officer should have the power 
occasionally to reduce without a court-martial. 

J.533. Has the colonel of the raiment any power, as in the King^s service, of 
dismissal without a court-martial P — He had the power to break havildars, but he 
has lately been deprived of that power. 

1539- ^ hen you say you think the colonel ought to have that power, do you 
extend that opinion to native commissioned officers as well as men ? — Only to the 
non commissioned officer. 

1 540. What is your opinion with regard to the utility of the establishment of 
sepoy recruits ?< — It is of the greatest utility : and* nothing c^uld be more injurious 
to the feelings of the sepoys than to deprive them of that establishment ; they 
produce always the best and smartest soldiers; they are employed generally about 
the European officers, and become better acquainted with our customs than any 
other class not employed about us. 

1541. Do you conceive that a regulation which gave a small additional pay to 
the eon of a native officer, as he passed through the different grades of the service, 
and exemption as far as is practicable from the di^race of coiqioral punishment, 
would induce the native officers to allow their sons more frequently to enter the 
service than they now do ; and would it be a measure beneficial to the service r — 
I think they would allow their sons to enter the service; but 1 think they ought to 
be made to perform every duty ; and I would exempt them from corporal punish- 
ment certainly. 

1 542. Do native officers ever retire on half-pay ? — Yes ; they are pensioned. 

1543. At what period of the service? — No period is named ; when they are not 
fit for field-service. They are first examined by a committee in the battalion, and 
then a committee in the line ; but there is no particular period of service : when 
they are not fit for further field-service, then they are put on the invalid or pension 
establishment. 

1344. Are there not many native commissioned officers pensioned on full pay ? 
—Sometimes. 

1 545. What are the regulations affecting the two cases respectively, the mving of 
half and full-pay?— The pension is, on half-pay; the invaliding is on full-pay ; 
there they perform invalid duty, garrison duty. o 

1346. Then when a man is pensioned on fu1I«pay, he does not retire fiom the 
service, but is transferred to a corps of invalids ? — When he is pensioned, be retires 
from the service ; when he is invalided he is appointed to a corps Of invalids. 

1547. On the average, after how mimy years does that gfvievatly occur?— I 
think about 30, 32, or 33 generally speaking. o’"' 

1548. Do 
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1548. Do you consider the pay to soubahdars and, jemmadars sufficient for the 
comparative rank which they hold in the corps ? — Yes ; a soubahdar has three grades 
of pay : when he first promoted to a soubalidar he gets soubahdar’s pay ; after a 
certain nuinber"t>i years, I tliiiik five years, he gets another grade of pay, and 
will'll he has served still longer, he gets a third grade of pay ; but I think none of 
this should be given without the jccommendatioii of the commanding officer of the 
corps. 

1349. Now as to- the jemmadars ? — I tliink the pay of the jemmadars quite suf- 
ficient, although they do not get near so much as a soubahdar. 

1330. Would it not be a great advantage to the discipline and good conduct 
of regiments if advantages were held out to native non-commissioned officers on 
their retirement of ap])ointment to places in the revenue or ])olice for which they 
might be capable? — No, I do not think they would be fit lor anything of that 
kind. 

1331. Do you consider that it miglit be benelicial in encouraging native officers 
to the active performance of their duties, to select them for the command of small 
police or revenue corjis, or other duties in the police administration that might he 
filled hy active and c^cieiit men from the native army ? For the revenue corjis 
I think they would he very useful ; in the police corps I do not think they would 
answer; but there are bartlly any revenue corps now. 

133,2. If the police corps were more under military discipline, and organized on 
a similar footing to battalions, would such men be useful ? — You would take away 
the best officers from our corps, and I would therefore object to it. 

^Vould they be useful in the police? — They would be useful of course. 

1334. Do you not think that your best and most useful non-commissioned 
officers would raise a sufficient number to fill their place by the advantages they 
would have held out to them ? — You would take away the best ; we might get 
others very soon, but perhaps not so good. 

When did you leave India .'— In April la.st. 

133(). Is the memory of the former mutinies at Madras completely effaced from 
the minds of the native troops? — 1 consider so. 

1337. Have the late regulations of the batta at all affected the attachment of 
the troops ? — That is in liengal, and I cannot speak to that. 

1338. Are there a sufficient number of European officers generally with the 
native regiments to do the duties of them ? — No, certainly not ; there should be 
o?ie with each company. 

EL’)!)- officers, do you think any improvement migltt be made in 

the way of nominating them ? — 1 think the greatest improvement might he made 
in thd way of nominating tliem, and in the discipline of the army. I think that 
officers selected for the staff' should be selected only on the recommendation of the 
officer commanding the corps, stating that he has conducted himself with respect 
and with temper and patience with the men, and paid attention to acquiring a 
knowledge of the country languages. 

i3(io. Are the European regimental olficers frequently exchanged from one 
regiiient or battalion to another, and if so, do you think that ought to be avoided ? 
— 1 lioy^ never are. 

i:.i. — y, I E)t>*- 
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(i M ircU i 8‘^-2 sepoys allowed, vvlien they proceed on service, to leave family 

' ^ certificates to assign what portion they choose of their pay to their families? — They 

C olonel are allowed to assign a certain portion of their pay, not what they please, nearly 
Dai id GrccttJii/l, one half. 

Is not this arrangement one that is of great advantage to the men, and 
calculated to preserve their good feelings and atUiehment upon distant service ?— 
Most certainly it is. 

15()3. Are the sepoys allowed to send letters postage-free to their families ? — 
Yes, a certain number every day from the corps ; the colonel franks. 

1 /',()4. From what j)art of the Madras territories do you conceive the best recruits 
are now obtained for the infantry? — I think from the Northern Circars. 

1.56.5. Are you aware that about 30 years ago it was almost impossible to obtain 
recruits from that quarter of our territories tliat remained with a corps ?— I was 
with a new corps that was raised 32 years ago ; 1 know that desertion was very 
great formerly from that quarter, now it is very trifling indeed. 

1.566. Are not desertions very rare from all branches of* the native army in the 
presidency of Madras ? — Very rare. 

1.567. Would you, and do you think the general wisli^among the Fhiropean 
oflicers serving in India would be to be incorporated under the King instead of 
serving under the Company? — No, certainly not; I do not think it is a system 
applicable to the native army ; it would excite dangerous suspicion on the part of 
the natives. 

i.5()8. Do you think that is the general feeling as well as your own? — 
I think so. 

1.569, Do you think that any more economical arrangement might be made with 
regard to the Madras service without detriment to that service? — No; I do not 
think it possible to make any retrenchment at all. 

i 570. Will you inform the Committee of your sentiments respecting any changes 
that have occurred in the native branches of the army during the period of your 
experience ?• — When 1 entered the service in 1 79.5, and joined a corps in 1 79('), most 
of the corps were in single corps stations ; few of the companies at head-quarters, 
most of them detached. The commanding oflicer then had unlimited powers ; the 
men looked up to him accordingly with great respect, and never thought he could 
do wrong ; many abuses were practised by him, but they were not thought wrong. 
I do not advocate these abuses, lie had the ])ower to make and the power to break, 
and he promoted native commissioned and non-commissioned officers as he himself 
jdeased, not always agreeably to seniority ; he felt the strongest interest in their 
welfare, and treated them with the greatest kindness, although very often with a good 
deal of violence; they saw no person superior to him; superior military authority 
never interfered, and civil authority could not interfere ; they respected him accord- 
ingly. All their disputes among themselves w^ere settled^by punchayet or arbitration. 
A great change has taken place, Punchayet has been forbid lately ; and now when 
the corps comes to a large station, the soubahdar finds his coininaiuling officer of* no 
consequence ; frequently hears liiin rudely s})oken to on parade, and not able to 
])reveiit the issuing of orders which are sometimes obnoxious to the feelings of the 
sepoy. 


1.571. Do 
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1571. Do you mean to say that the non-com niissipned officers are taken strictly 
by seniority ? — Not exactly strictly ; if they are not altogether fit they are passed 
over, and the nex)^ is promoted. 

1572. The i8We,st rank of a non-commissioned officer is a naick ? — He is not . 
a non-comniissioiied officer, he is rank and file. 

JS 73 - For a man to be a Jiavildar must be hjive been a naick ? — Yes. 

1 57.1. How do you appoint your naicks, by selection or seniority ? — There is first 
what they call a confidential sepoy, selected from the company by the officer at the 
head of the company ; when they come to seniority, if there is nothing particular 
against them, they are made naicks. 

157‘,. Is that by regulations promulgated from the commanding officer of the 
corjis, or from the head-quarters of the army ? — From the head-quarters of the 
army. 

Who is left with tlie discretion as to whether the confidential sepoys are 
fit for promotion ? — The commanding officer of the corps. 

1.^77. Do you consult the defaulter’s book as to selection r— Yes. 

157S. Have you any improvement that you could suggest to the Committee in 
the interior economy^ipid conduct of a native corps that would add to its efficiency r 
— J'here is one thing 1 would recommend, that the four grand divisions of a corps 
should be [)Iaced under the command of the four senior officers ; that the soubahdars 
and native officers should not be placed under very young men. 1 think it would 
give these senior officers consequence among the European officers ; authority in 
firomotion is now divided between the commanding officer and the officers at the 
liead of companies. I do not think when that is the case either of them will have 
sufficient influence ; 1 think all authority should emanate fiom the commanding 
officer. He should give the officers power ; but let the men see they dejiend entirely 
on him in the exercise of it. There is a custom in the service now that a naick can 
only be reduced, and a havildar only be retluced ; they cannot be suspended. It often 
happens in consequence of that they are not punished at all. 1 would recommend 
that they should be subject to suspension. 

1579. 11‘tve you anything to suggest as to the European staff? — I think that the 
commanding officer of the regiment should have the recommendation of the staff* 
always ; he is answerable for their being properly qualified. 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Colonel WILLIAM DICKSON, C. B., called in and examined. 

You are in the cavalry service of the East India Company? — I am, in 
the ( 1 th regiment of cavalry at Madras. 

If, Si. How long have you served in it? — About 35 years, including the time 
I have been on furlough in England. 

1582. Solely in the Madras |jrcsidcncy? — I have served with Bengal and Bom- 
bay troops, byt I belong to the Madras presidency. 

1383. Have you served entirely with native corps ?— I belonged to the native 
service, but 1 have occasionally had Europeans under my orders. 

1384. Wh'dt number of ofKcers do yon consider it necessary to have with 
a regiment of native cavalry, in order to secure a sufficient nimiber for the duties ? — 
I should think there ought to be at least three per troop, exclusive of field officers 
and staff. 

13S3. How many native officers have you with a regimeut of cavalry? — There 
are three j)er troop. 

I38t). Do they perform the greater part of the internal duties? — The greater 
part of the subnrdinatc duties. 

1387. Tlie [iayment is made by the European officer, is it not? — It is, assisted 
by the natives under their command. 

1388. Do the native officers associate much with the European officers? — Not 
so much as they ought to do. 

i38p. Is not sufficient encouragement held out to them to do so? — There is by 
the Government, but I do not think it is sufficiently attended to. 

1390. Is there any unwillingness on the j)arl of the native officers themselves to 
mix much with their hrotlicr European officers? — None whatever, as regards com- 
mon intercourse ; but they are ])rcvented by religious prejudices from attending 
convivial or dinner parties, or other intercourse of that description. 

1391. Do the European officers generally become sufficiently acquainted with the 
language of tiie country to enable them to converse with the native officers? — They 
in general do, particularly the seniors. 

1392. Are you of opinion that the native officers might he advanced higher in 
rank with advantage to the service? — I think there ought to be higher grades for 
a certain proportion of them, in ord6r to give a further stimulus to their exertions. 

L593* Would any further advantage which you tliiiA could be given wiih pro- 
priety to the native officers be desirable ? — I think so. 

1594. Are there any particular advantages that you can sjiecify r— I think there 
should be a superior grade to that w hich now exists higher than that of soubahdar- 
inajor. 
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E595- What authority wouM you give them in ^hat rank? — I would make it ~ 
rather a retiring advantage than a military rank giving authority, and as a reward ^ 

tor services perl'orjijied. ( niotn i 

Is the tavalry service much preferred by the natives? — Gencially, parti- PicLu>/t. < 
cularly by the Mussulmen. 

1.5P7. Is the rate of pay sufficient to induce jthem to be desirous of enlisting ? — 

' Tlie rate of pay is superior to that of infantry, but perhaps not e(jual in j)ropor- 
tion to expenses that they are at in dress. 

i/jp8. Have. you any difficulty in completing your regiments ? — None in tfie 
world ; on tlie contrary, there are many claimants who cannot be admitted. 

1, ><)(). Do you get a superior description in the cavalry service? — They are 
superior to the infantry. 

iGoo. Do the same families attach themselves to the same cor])s ? — Generally 
they prefer it. 

i(>oi. Do you ever find any difficulty in mounting your regiment? — None, 

I believe, exists. 

ibc)2. Is the description of horse you get a good one for the purpose? — Fully 
equal to the native service. 

Kx);]. Can you at’^all say what is the total annual expense of a cavalry native 
soldier and of his" horse — A private trooper costs about 30 rupees, or 3/. per 
month, exclusive of his horse, which costs about 500 rupees, or .50/., before it is 
received in a regiment. This includes pay, clothing, saddlery, and accoutrements, 
and the feed of the liorse in cantonment. 

1004. When native regiments are serving with an Eurojiean regiment, docs 
a good understanding generally subsist? — In general a ve.^y good understanding 
exists, particularly where the European regiments have served a long time in India. 

iGo.'i. In what branch of the army, the artillery, the cavalry, or the infantry, have 
the officers the greatest advantage in promotion ? — I hclicvo the artillery ami engi- 
neers have latterly liad llic advantage. 

iGul). Is there any particular selection of cadets made for the cavalry service? — 

No, it depends upon tlic interest of the parlies. 

i(io7. From your experience, would you lliink it desirable that the armies of the 
three presidencies should be under one Commander-in-chief, v\ith a general com- 
inandiiig at each presidency under him ? — I should tliink in many points it would 
he an advantage and lie desirable ; it would do avvay many prejudices and incon- 
veniences wliich I conceive now exist, but it should he done under certain regula- 
tions, keeping the troops of the dillcrcnt presidencies within certain limits of their 
own parts of the country. 

i6(l8. Is the general discipline of native corps easy to be kept up ?— Quite easy, 
when once attained. 

1609. Is the native solt^er naturally inclined to obedience? — He is naturally 

obedient and well-behaved, • 

1610. Do they show much attachment to the European officers? — They do ; 
particularly where they are well treated. 

iGii. Is there frequently a disposition manifested to change from one regiment 
to another? — Very seldom. 

1612. If 
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1612. If any such wish is expressed, is it allowOcl r — ^Generally, where it does 
not interfere with the convenience of the service. 

1613. Is tliere any advantage to the native soldier, which at^)resent does not 
exist, but whicli you would recoinineiid, as desirable to be graPiied ? — I do not 
immediately recollect any particular advantage which they arc entitled to, and 
which they do not already possesj^. 

lb 1 4. Have they frequently the indulgence of a furlough granted ? — Yes, a cer- 
tain proportion (four or five per troop), except where their services are actually 
required. 

Is an application for a discharge of frequent occurrence? — Only in cases 
where they may have been harshly treated ; it often occurs that men arc discharged 
as a punishment for misconduct. 

16 lb. Do you consider the situation of a cavalry soldier preferable to that of 
a labourer r — Inhnitely. 

1617. Is there not also a degree of credit attached to the profession? — Certain- 
ly, by all natives. 

ibi8. Are there any of the Company’s European regiments at Madras ? — There 
were two of infantry; now, I believe, called two wings ofQnc regiment. 

1619. Are there any European cavalry? — None. 

1620. Have you served with those regiments.^ — No. • 

1(121. Do you happen to knowhow' they are recruited? — They arc recruited 
from a dejidt in this country. 

ib22. Arc you of opinion that it would be desirable, either in point of expense, 
or the general efficiency of the service, to substitute for the regular native cavalry 
any otlier description of cavalry ? — Certainly not ; no other description that I am 
ac(juainted with could be substituted at less expense with reference to its efficiency. 

1623. TIjere is no description of irregular cavalry that could be raised in the 
country that would, in your opinion, answer the purpose? — Certainly not; the 
great advantage that we have over the great masses of the enemy we have to 
cope with, is the superiority of the few regulars that we have got in our army. 

1024. Arc you acquainted with the hor.se artillery at Madras? — I am; I liave 
hatl a troop of native horse artillery in my brigade. 

1(12.5. When did you leave Madras?— About 14 months ago. 

1(12(1. Have you formed any opinion as to whether it would be practicable to 
diminish the amount of the horse artillery at Madras? — It has been diminished 
lately, and I believe to the extent that it admits of. I am of opinion that the 
whole of tiie artillery ought to be Europeans. 

1(127. Do the native cavalry regiments suffer in their efficiency by deductions 
for the staff? — They do considerably; there is very often a great dcficicitcy of 
European officers. 

1(128. Would you propose any regulation by which tjiat inconvenience should he 
avoided? — I tliink if tlie stafT, particularly the civil branch of it (the commissariat), 
could be removed from the effective strength, it would be desirable. 

1629. How are your cavalry armed ; have you any armed with lances? — They 
are armed as light cavalry, with a sword and pistols ; there are no lancers. 

1(130. No carbines ? — None. 

1631. What 
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1631. What proportion of Eu^'opcan cavalry should you say should be attached 
to -the native cavalry on service, and on the regular establishriieut? — I should say 
that the cavalry rcfluire a smaller proportion of Europeans than the infantry, but 
they ought to be* injlic proportion of a regiment of dragoons to four or live regi- 
nieiits ol' native cavalry, a fourth or liftli when on service. 

ibjj. Why do you think the .cavalry requirtj a smaller proportion than infan- 
‘tryp — llecause 1 consider the cavalry soldier of a superior class of men, and less 
In quiring an example than the infantry. 

i()33. Do you mean that the cavalry have a greater superiority over the enemy 
they are likely to meet in the field than the infantry liavc? — What I mean to 
exj)ress is, tliat a cavalry soldier is a superior and higher spirited man, and when 
mounted, has, with tlic assistance of his horse, more physical })ower over his 
enemy on a plain than an infantry soldier, who often lias to act against an enemy 
j)osted behind works. 

1(1 34. Would you confine that proportion of one-fourth or one-fifth to the time 
when the army is actually iu the field ?- -To the proportion actually in the field; 
hut to have it available in the ficUl, you must always have it in cantonments in 
readiness, as war may^be commenced and ended in that country, almost liefure the 
aulhoiities in this country know anything of it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel EDWARD HAY called in and examined. 

It');}"). \ov belong to the infantry service of the Madras cslablishment ? — Yes. 

idjd. What situation do you hold now? — Commandant of the Company s 
depot. 

1 ( 1 . 37 . How long liave you held that situation? — Eleven years, and have been 
attached to it since 1814. 

idjS. What duties attach to the situation of commandant of the Company's 
depot: To receive the men, and to train them, and embark them for India. 

1(139. Have you any difficulty in getting U’oops for the Company’s service ? — 

1 sliouUI say not ; I tliink it rather a favourite service ; men readily enlist. 

idqo. Have you an establishment at Cork and at Dublin ? — We have. 

11)41 . Are the cadets from Addiscomhe sent to you before they go out to India? 
— No, they are not. 

if)42. n hat officers have you under you at Chatham? — There is one major, who 
is also (juarter-inaster, one adjutant, one surgeon and one paymaster. 

id43. How often in the year do you send out reinforcements to India?— It 
depends upon circumstances ; 1 should say on the average five or six times a year; 
when Jihips arc ready and when men are ready they are embarked. 

1644. Since the peace, how many have upon the average been sent out in tlie year ? 
— During the 11 years I ha^e commanded, we have sent out at the rate of 1,300 
a year ; we have sent out 1 7,000 men in all, 800 of .wdioin have gone to St. Helena. 

1645. Do the invalids from India come to the depot previous to their discharge? 
— They do not. 

1646. Is the bounty for the recruit of the Company's service the same as that 
in the King’s army? — Exactly, 
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1647. What is the amount of the bounty r — The bounty is 3 /.; including the 
levy money, it is 4/. Gs. 

1648. What period do you generally keep them at Chatham, pi^ious to embark- 
ation? — I tliink upon the average three months, rather under. . ^ 

1649. Is there any* restriction as to age in sending out recruits? — Our present 

regulation is between 20 and 30. , 

id^o. Have you served in India? — I have, but only a short time, 12 years. 

1631. Are you of opinion that there would be any advantage in allowing the 
King's private soldiers, when the King’s regiments are ordered off, to volunteer fur 
service in the Company s European regiments ? — That would depend upon their 
lltness as to age, and height, and character. 

i(')52. Supposing those qualifications to be found in the volunteer, should you 
think it desirable that he should be permitted to offer his services ? — 1 see no 
objection. 

1 6.53. Would it not be a saving in point of expense ?— -Certainly, in one sense ; hut 
if much has been taken out of a man previously, you w'ould lose so much in that way. 

16.54. The Committee understand, that at present they are prohibited from 
volunteering after tlie age of 30 ; do you presume that at tiie age of 30 a man is 
worn out for effective service ? — It depends upon what he has' been doing before he 
is 30 ; how long he has been in the army, and what are liis habits. 

Generally speaking, from your experience, should you say a man was 
worn out at the age of 30 ? — No, certainly. 

1656. At what age do you send them out from England? — At present, from 
20 to 30. 

1657. How long do they remain in India? — They remain till they arc invalided, 
or that their period of service has expired. 

it>58. Have you any calculation showing what number of years they serve in 
India? — I liave not. 

1C59. What is the average expense of the depot establishment at Chatham ? — 
It is 3,361 1 . a year. 

1660. What do you include in that establishment? — I include the permanent 
officers, and non-commissioned officers and buglers. When I have mentioned upon 
tlic average we have sent out 1,500 a year during the last 11 years, I ought to 
mention that the recruiting has very much diminished latterly ; there were only 
about 500 raised last year, as the establishments are nearly complete. 

1661. Do you recruit separately for the artilleiy and infantry ? — We do. 

1662. Judging of the description of men you have for those two corps, as com- 
f)arcd with those of Ilis Majesty’s service, which you have continual opportunities 
of seeing, should you say tliat your recruits are equal to those obtained by His 
Majesty? — Decidedly; and I believe I should be borne out in this opinion by 
His Majesty’s inspecting field officers, and by the ohse/vation of all His Majesty’s 
officers at Chatham. The artillery are a particularly good class of men. 

1663. Do you allow a man to purchase his discharge after he has joined yon at 
Chatham ? — Yes, for 20 1 . ; we tlirow no obstacle w hatever in the way. 

1664. In what places have you recruiting establishments? — At Dublin, Cork, 

London, and Liverpool. , • 

1665. How 
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i6r)5. How many officers iiave you at each establishment? — One officer to 
eacli party. 

1666. Do joa think that a much greater number than you have ever had 
occasion for could. have been annually recruited if required for India? — By ex- 
tending the parties to different parts ol the country, I should say certainly. 

Does the sum you mentioned as tl^ expense of the establishment at 
Cluithain, include also the expense of the four stations you have mentioned, 
name ly, Dublin, Cork, Liverpool, and London ? — No, it does not. 

i<)()S. W hat is the average expense of those four establishments, in addition to 
tlic ( ’liatluim establishment? — I am not aware, as the accounts do not come 
ibroiiiili me. 

iti(u). Is there any change of system you would propose in the recruiting 
(lc[)arlmcnt? — I am not aware of any that is necessary. I have doubts whether 
the age of 30 is not rather too old fur a recruit. I should say up to 25 or 26, 
but tiiat is a nuitior of opinion, and officers of greater experience may think 
(litrerenily. 


Lwuc, 2° die A prills^ 1832 . 


Tlie Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair, 


Colonel WTLLIAM DICKSON, C. B., called in and further examined. 

1670. W^fiAT is the average weight of a native trooper with his accoutrements 
complete at Madras ? — Thirteen stone, I think, two or three pounds, in marching 
order, with all his accoutrements ; the calculation is made on the average of eight 
stone only for the trooper, and five stone for accoutrements and articles. 

1671. Are you aware of the weight of an European dragoon in India, in march- 
ing order, with his accoutrements ? — I believe about 1 7 stone. 

1672. Do you find the native horse fully ecpial to the weiglit of the English 
dragoon with his accoutrements ?— The horses that have lately been received are 
rather deficient, and inferior to those that formerly were supplied for the dragoons. 

1673. From what cause docs that arise? I should answer that by saying the 

whole country being taken into the occupation of the English, those chiefs who 
formerly encouraged the breed of horses are entirely expelled, and the description 
of horse is now lost. 

1674. Are your cavalry*at Madras principally mounted on horses bred in the 
neighbouring country, or from a long distance .^Not from the neighbouring 
country, but from long distances, generally from the coast of Giizerat, Arabia, 
and Persia. 

1673. Are desertions common in the native cavalry at Madras? — They are 
scarcefy ever heard of. 
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1676. Have you recruit boys in the cavalry corps, and what number? — There 
are recruit boys and pension boys, I think four per troop. 

1677. you consider this an useful establishment ? — Particujarly so. 

1678. Do many of those boys rise to the situation of non-commiswoned officers ? 
— A large portion of them do. 

1679. of native commissioned officers? — Yes, of course. 

1680. Have you schools in your corps ? — Yes. 

1681. Do you consider it an useful institution ?— I do. 

1682. Have you a stud establishment ? — There is no establishment for breeding 
horses in the Madras presidency. 

1683. Do you find in marching a considerable difference in the distance which 
European cavalry, mounted on horses of the country, and the native cavalry can 
go, arising out of the different weight of the troopers ? — Since the Europeans' horses 
have fallen off in quality, I do not recollect any instance where they were employed 
so as to dibrd that information ; but formerly I have marched with European 
dragoons and native cavalry long and forced marches, when the Europeans were 
equally well carried. 

1 684. What is the longest forced march you ever recollect making with European 

and native cavalry ? — I have marched with European and native cavalry about 7^^, 
miles in 24 or 25 hours. • 

1685. Were you engaged at the end of the march r — There was no engagement ; 
but the troops w'ere fully equal to it, had it been necessary. 

Major J. W. AITCHISON called in and examined. 

1686. You belong to the East India Company’s service ? — I do. 

1687. In the presidency of Bombay you have served Yes. 

1 688. For how long ? — Twenty-rix years. 

1689. What situations have you held ? — I held the situations of aide-de-camp, 
brigade-major, assistant, deputy, and adjutant-general. 

] 690. What is the last situation you held ? — Adjutant-general of the army. 

1691. When did you leave India ? — In May last. 

1692. Have you served much regimentally ? — Eight years, during which period 
I was twice adjutant of a regiment. 

1 693. Have you served with natives or Europeans ? — With natives. 

1 694. From the situations you have held, you must be well acquainted with the 
discipline of native troops; infoim the Committee what is your opinion? — My 
opinion is, that the discipline of the native army is carried to as high a pitch as 
circumstances will admit of, or as is necessary, from the nature of the serrice ; 
they have the same rules and princ^les as the British army, so far as they are 
applicable to that description of troops, and which are in force in every situation. 

1695. D© the regulations of the service enforce particularly the necessity of 
proper attention from the officers to the religious feelings and customs of the 
country? — Decidedly so. 

1696. And with tW attention the natives take great pride in the service? — Mucli 
depends upon how far they have confidence in and attachment to their officefs. 

1697. Their 
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1697. Their attachment to their officer is very great generally ? — Yes, if the 
offic(?r deserves it. 

1698. With ^respect to young officers on their arrival in India, are they generally 
sent to the European or native regiments at once ? — To the native regiments ; the 
chief object is to separate them as much as possible, and to place them in a healthy 
situation on first entering the service ; if they get together they are apt to be idle 
and mischievous. 

How long have you held the situation of adjutant-general ? — Five years 

nearly. 

I 700. Daring that time have you observed any difference as to the health of the 
troops ? — There has been no field-service during that period ; I think the troops 
have been more healthy generally than if exposed in camp under all seasons. 

1701. lias not the general health of the European troops much improved during 
tlic last 20 years ? — I think they have been less exposed to the exigencies of service, 
ami consequently in comfortable quarters and barracks ; more healthy than 
otherwise. 

1702. What is the general average of the sick Europeans ^ — Five per cent., 
including accidents oy %ny exemption from duty. The adjutant-general of' the army 
makes a return to the commander-in-chief monthly, that he may see the com- 
parative healthy state of each regiment. 

1703. Is this calculation made subsetjuent to the abolition of the unhealthy 
cavalry station of Kaira ? — C^ertainly ; that place was the grave of any European 
regiment that went there. 

1704. What is the average proportion of the native sick of Bombay troops ? — 
Two per cent.; 1 have seen a blank return of a native regiment, from having no 
men sick. 

1 705. Have you at any period found difficulty in recruiting the native regiments ? 
— During the war in 1817 and in consequence of a considerable augmen- 

tation of the Bombay army, and from the limited extent of our provinces, there 
was a difficulty, and subsequently, of obtaining men from the territories within our 
presidency; we therefore enlisted many recruits from Hindostan and adjacent 
provinces ; but 1 have no doubt,' in future, we shall be enabled to procure men 
within our own limits. 

i7()(). What do you consider the average ^service of a native soldier in India? — 
I'hc average service is 21 years; but he is bound to serve 30, to enable him to 
retire on a pension equal to his full pay. 

1707. Have you any invalid corps? — We have a native veteran battalion. No 
man js eligible to enter it unless he has served 20 years with a good character; we 
then get 10 years' more service out of him for local duty. 

1708. The native soldiers, generally, dislike to be discharged, do they not? — 
Of course ; there is no service they can obtain equal to that of the Government. 

j 709. What is the average age at which you take* native recruits? — From 1 8 to 22 
in time of peace ; in time of war we should not reject a good man if he were 25. 

1710. You would not like to take him under 1 8 ? — He is not eligible* 

1711. In time of war you would not? — No ; we then go as far as 25, if he is 
a goo(f recruit, but not below 18. 

E.I.— V. X 2 1712. It 
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1712. It is usual to keep on the establishment of each regiment a certain number 
of boys? — Yes; and a most useful establishment it is. From that source we 
obtain eventually our best non-commissioned officers. I would rather see as many 
men less in the regiment than those boys removed from it. It attaches both the 
parent and the son to the service, and brings them up in the most useful manner 
for the purposes of the army. r 

1713. Do the native officers generally live on good terms with the European 
officers ? — Certainly ; our intercourse is much confined to the purposes of duty, 
but some European officers have kinder feelings towards them than others, from 
better acquaintance with their habits and language. 

1714. Does a generally good understanding exist between the European and 
native officer of the same regiment ? — Yes, certainly. 

1715. It is a particular duty on the part of an officer to keep upon that good 
understanding ? — It is enjoined by the regulations. 

1716. Are there additional advantages you think it desirable to give to native 
officers, as an encouragement to the service generally? — Yes; I think a native 
officer should be transferred to the pension list, with the pay of the class to which 
he belongs, if he deserves it, and is recommended to the commander- in-chief for 
such an indulgence. At present, however long he has served, he is removed upon 
the lowest rate, which is very galling to his feelings, because & man of tlm liighcst 
class is put on the pension list on the same terms with one who has perhaps not 
served half the time as a commissioned officer. I think the pay of a jemmadar 
should also be increased ; at present it is inadequate to his e.xpenscs, and conse- 
quently the native officers of this rank are generally in debt. 

1717. Do you think it advisable to let them rise to a higher rank than at present ? 

-Not for effective purposes ; no doubt all honours and rewards are valued, and 

considered of great importance in the eyes of the native army. 

1718. Do you think that of appointing them to command forts is desirable? — 

Most desirable. I know the feelings of the service would be very much gratified by 
that institution. • 

1719. You think they might with security be entrusted with this charge?— 
Certainly. They are all within the limits of our* own provinces. 

1720. Is there such a rule established in Bombay? — There is; it took place 
about three years ago, and I know that it has had beneficial effects on the service. 

1721. How long is it since you left Bombay? — In May last. 

1722. At that time the present reduction of the aimy had taken place? — 
It had. 

1723. Do the imperative duties in that presidency admit of any further reduc- 

tion? — I should say, certainly not. It is the duty of the adjutant-general to 
report to the commander-in-chief what number of reliefs each regiment has off 
duty and at no station were the men more than two nights in bed when I left 
Bombay. ‘ 

1 724. Is it possible to reduce the duties?— -I believe not, 

1725. Of all the detachments? — ^That I am not competent to say. Before 
a detachment is ordered, it depends on the requisition that is made. It may be 
connected with political circumstances. 

1726. What 
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1726. What is the smallest strength of a detachment sent out in tlie 

of Bombay ? — It depends on the duty to be performed. 

1727. That is stationary, not as an escort ? — A company would be the least for •Major 

any effective pul-poses ; it varies from that to a wing. The detachment, if ordered AUc/u^on. 

to u district permanently, would be subdivided into smaller details. 

1728. Are the pay and allowances to officers with the troops in the three prcsi- 
•dencies the same, or is there any difference ? — They are nominally the same, as far 

as regimental allowances go; but there arc advantages under the Bengal presidency 
which do not prevail at Bombay. 

1 729. Are you aware whether there are greater expenses required at Bengal than 
at the other ? — 1 should say not, judging from the rate at which a sepoy can live ; 
as to an officer, it depends on his own inclination or habit. 

1730. Arc you aware if there is a preference given by officers to the service in 
Bengal over Bombay or Madras? — While this distinction lasts, a preference would 
he given to Bengal ; but as we enter the service as youths, and do not quite 
understand this difference, we of course only find it out when too date to 
remedy it. 

1731. Are you awarp at which presidency the officers have the advantage of pro- 
motion ? — I’he rules that govern the promotion are the same. 

1 732. But you rise, do you not, at each presidency ? — Yes. I should say there 
is no difference. It must be owing to casual circumstances, if there be ; but I am 
not aware that there is any. I find cadets of the same season who went to 
India when I did, in Madras and Bengal ; some are more advanced than myself, 
and others not so. 

1 733. Are you of opinion it would be advantageous that the three armies of the 
tliree presidencies should be under one chief? — I think it would be desirable for 
all purposes of general efficiency and control ; but there are local duties and 
peculiar habits connected with the army of each presidency which must depend on 
local information and local authority. 

1 734. Would you consider it desirable thaj that army should be made a royal 
army ? — There is a difference of opinion upon this point 5 but judging from my own 
feelings, 1 am ready to attend the service of His Majesty whenever I shall be 
called upon. Much of course depends on the circumstances under which the 
transfer would be made. If it be merely for the exercise of authority over the 
Indian army, I think it would be advantageous to the service, as it would do away 
with a number of distinctions existing between the Royal army and the Company’s 
army. 

1735. Are you of opinion these distinctions would cease to exist, provided the 

local ^rmy of India was continued (^uite as a separate branch from other parts of the 
King s army ? — I should hope so. ^ 

1736. What distinctions , do you allude to? — The means of obtaining rank 
through merit, favour, and staff* services. I think al^o His Majesty’s officers obtain 
rewards and honours which are sometimes bestowed on the Company’s officers, but 
are not a necessary consequence of their relative claims. 

1 737. Have not the Company’s servants largely participated in those honours ? — 

In the Harder of the Bath, to a certain extent, but m no other way. 

1738. Are 
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1 738. Are you aware of the late reguhitions as to brevet ?— Yes, for distinguished 
services in the field, but not for staff employ, which obtains in His Majesty’s ser- 
vice ; as adjutant-general, I had merely the nominal rank of lieutenant-colonel ; 
whereas a deputy of any colony in His Majesty’s service, would Obtain the same 
permanently, if under the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

1 739. Are you aware that in His Majesty’s service captains could not be appointed 
to so high a station ? — Nor in the Company’s, unless they have done 20 years’ 
actual duty in India. 

1 740. Do you not think that if rank was bestowed in the local army of India 
by favour or appointment on the staff*, it would create a considerable jealousy and 
uneasy feeling among the oflBcers of the army? — I know not why it should. 

1741. Do you think the present principle of rise by seniority could remain if 
officers were to have brevet rank given to them for staff* appointments ? — Certainly ; 
it would give no regimental advantage over another. 

1 742. What number of European oflTicers are you of opinion sliould be attached 
to each native regiment ? — I think the present reduced number of European subal- 
terns will operate injuriously to the service when the army is reduced to that number. 
In a regiment there are five captains, eight lieutenants, anej. four ensigns, making 
a total of 1 7 officers ; of these, four are allow'ed to be absent on furlough to 
Europe, and four more are liable to be absent on staff or other detached employ ; 
two others are required for adjutant and quartermaster, and of course not available 
for detached contingencies of service ; of the four ensigns, two may be expected to 
be incompetent, either from youth or inexperience, to hold the charge of a company, 
consequently there will not be a platoon officer left, even with each grand division 
of a regiment, 

1 743. Do the general exigencies of the army require four officers to be absent on 
the stafiP or other detached duties ? — The general average of the service is that ; 
they are limited to four. 

1744. The average is also four on furlough ? — Four are allowed by the regula- 
tions ; in some regiments they are jnore, in others less ; it depends chieffy on 
sickness. 

1745. What number of European officers do you think are required on the 
strength of each regiment of cavalry and infantry ? — There arc fewer detached 
duties for a cavalry officer, and probably their present establishment is sufficient ; 
but to a regiment of infantry, I should say that four more, equal to the number 
required to be employed on the staff* or detached service of the army, should be 
added, 

1 746. Have you known any children of European parents at Bombay, bom in 
India, became recruits in the Company’s service ? — Yes, soldiers’ children. ' 

1747. Born in India — Born in India of Eunopesn parents ; they are eligible, 

but there are very few of them. , 

1748. To any extent? — ^To no great extent ; it is an extraordinary fact to men- 
tion, that in no regiment have I seen as many children as there were women, male 
and female together, 

3749. Do you consider the cliinate injurious to infancy ? — 1 know not why it 
should be so. 


1750. Do 
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1 750. Do you consider this is? hy reason of their d^atht> or an unwillingness to 
become recruits ? — There is a want of numbers to enlist. 

1751. Is it in consequence of the death of the children, or do they go to other 
businesses ? — Tl’e death of the children. 

1752. What is the pay of the sepoy at Bombay? — Seven rupees per mensem, 
‘\nd.two and a half batta when actually in the field* 

1753. What proportion of men do you allow to be on furlough? — Five per 
company in time of peace. 

1 754. Do you allow them to draw their pay when on furlough ? — They do so 
monthly, if they wish. 

1 7,^5 .5. Have schools been established throughout the native as well as the 
European army at Bombay? — They have. 

Will you mention to the Committee the principle on which those schools 
are instituted r — The instruction imparted is purely elementary ; it is optional with 
tlie men to attend, but not with the boys. 

1 737. What is the nature of the instruction ? — The common rules of arithmetic, 
and reading and writing, sufficient to qualify them for the duties of non-commissioned 
officers. ' 

1758. When you draw troops from Hindustan, do you find any considerable 
difierence in their military qualities from those drawn from the Bombay districts ? 

“Not in military qualities: in personal appearance they are certainly superior, but 
in no other quality as soldiers. 

1759. Have you any Christians ?— A few only among the drummers, but none 
in the ranks of the native regiments. 

1 760. A small portion are Jews? — A small portion of the army are Jews. 

1701. Do you consider native officers may be safely employed in command of 

revenue corps and other duties of police connected with the preservation of the 
peace of the provinces ? — Most certainly, 

1762. Have they been so employed at Bombay ? — In two or three instances; 
and I believe with great advantage to the Government, as men on who mreliance 
can be placed. 

1763. Do you not consider such employment of active and efficient native 
officers to be beneficial to the army, both as it accelerates promotion, and as it gives 
encouragement to men of that class ? — Most certainly. 

1 764. Are there any European regiments at Bombay ? — There is one regiment 

of infantry, consisting of two wings ; the promotion in each wing goes on 
separately. • 

j 765. What is your opinion of the efficiency of that corps ? — Highly efficient, 
us much so as any European regiment can be.^. If any want be felt, it is the want 
of officers. 

1766. Is there an inefficient quantity of officers irf that regiment ? — I should say 
there is. 

17C7. What is the amount of officers attached? — They have the establishment 
of a full regiment, but so many are liable to be absent from sickness, furlough, and 
other ciUses, that each wing has seldom more than one captain present. 

1768. The 
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1 768. The same causes that operate in impairing the efficiency of sepoy regiments, 
operate in the Company’s European regiments ? — Decidedly. 

1 769. They have the same establishments ?— Yes ; but they require more officers 
than native troops. 

1770. Have you observed that the efficiency of the native private soldier, the 
sepoy, has been impaired by keeping the men too long in the service before they 
are allowed to retire? — No, certainly not. It is not optional with the man to 
retire ; when he is found incompetent to the active discharge of his duty, the com- 
manding officer reports him as unht. 

1771. Then he retires as a pensioner? — If he is eligible to a pension, he gets 
one ; if not, he is discharged or invalided, according to the established rules of the 
service. 

1772. You have not observed, in point of practice, that the men have been 
kept with their regiments after they have ceased to be efficient? — No, certainly 
not. 

1773. What is your opinion with respect to the effect upon the service of the 
measure that amalgamated the two European regiments into two wings of one 
corps? — I think, as far as the European officers are concerned, it must prove 
injurious to the actual performance of their duty, inasmuch as they rise separately 
by wings, and are liable to supersede each other, instead of rising by a regular 
routine, according to previous seniority in the regiment. 

1774. What is the rule with respect to invaliding sepoys that prevails at 
Bombay ? — There is an annual examination, first by a medical committee, and then 
by competent officers, to report on all men who arc deemed unfit for active duty ; 
and if the medical committee pronounce any man, either from age or infirmity, 
incapable of active service, the military committee then recommend that he be dis- 
charged, invalided, or pensioned, according to the nature of his claims, and the rules 
of the service applicable to his case. 

1775. Do you know what rule prevails on that subject in Bengal ? — I do not. 

1776. Do you know whether the^practice in Bengal differs from that in Bom- 
bay ? — I have heard that it does. 

1777. In what respect have you heard that it does? — By their keeping men 
longer upon the strength of regiments. 

1778. In Bengal? — Yes; I would beg to add, I have heard that ^ben a man is 
transferred to the pension list at Bengal, or to the invalid establishment, his pay is 
reduced, whatever his length of service may be ; it thus becomes an injury to an 
old soldier to remove him from a regiment, if he can be allowed to remain. That 
is not the case at Bombay, where after a servic^ of 30 years, or if he is invalided, 
every soldier receives the same pay as when on the elrective strength. The only 
persons who sustain a loss, as I said before, are 'the native officers of the rank of 
soubahdar. 

1779. What is your opiniod, from the whole of your experience in the Indian 
service, of the efficiency and the good disposition of the native troops ? — They arc 
highly efficient in every respect ; and 1 think no troops can be better disposed 
towards the Govenimcnt. I have never, throughout my career, known a single 
instance to the contrary. 

1780. Do 
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1 780, Do you know if the (IiT.m ration has been commuted at Bombay for a pay- 
ment in money ? — The European troops tid Bombay receive no dram allowance 
from Government, if in garrison ; when in the field* they get it. 

1781, Do tlfey get drams or money ? — They get the liquor furnished through the 
commissariat, that we may be certain that it is good and wholesome. 

1782. Do they get any allowance of that description out of cantonment ? — Not 
that 1 am aware of. The European soldiers at Bombay, when at a field station, are 
entitled to two drams a day, but one is only issued, and they receive a commuted 
allowance for the other, which is expended in coffee. 

1 7 53. How long has that change taken place ? — About four years ago. 

1754. Do you think it an improvement? — Certainly; it was very unpalatable to 
the men, but beneficial to their health. 

1 783. Have you any inspection of regiments made by the generals and brigadiers 
on the staff? — Annually, according to the principle of His Majesty’s service, when 
a confidential report is made out on every point connected with etiiciency and 
conduct, and the same returns arc prepared as in the King’s army, with some addi- 
tional rules applicable to the country. 

178b. How arc conductors of stores or the commissariat, staff- serjeants to native 
regiments, staff of garrisons, &c, furnished in Bombay ? — They are all drawn from 
the European regiments of artillery and infantry. 

1 787. Can you state the number of draughts this makes for the staff-establishment ? 
— The total number of warrant-officers, and non-commissioned staff must amount 
to upwards of 100 men. They would be more if the serjeant-major and quarter - 
master-serjeant were given to every native regiment ; but there is such a drain of 
good non-commissioned officers from the European regiments to fill these situations, 
that it is necessary to clieck it as much as possible. 

178s. Has there been at any period much desertion from the native army at 
Bombay, and is there so at present ? — At one period there were great desertions, 
but I am happy to say of late years they have diminished to nearly one per cent, 
per annum. I attribute this to tlie adjoining districts now being those of the 
Company, whereas formerly our men were drawn from the Mahratta states, the 
government of which was opposed to our own. 

1789. Da you think the late increase of the establishment of superior native 
officers has had effect in diminishing desertion ? — Of course every thing that adds 
to the value of the service will induce men to stay in it. 

1790. Do the commanding officers of regiments of the Company’s service 

possess the power of appointing the non-commissioned and subordinate officers of 
regirflents ? — Exactly on that principle which is adopted in Ilis Majesty’s service ; 
non-commissioned officers are recommended for promotion through the captain 
of the company, and if thp commanding ofl&cer approves of the choice, he con- 
firms it. • 

1791. Has he the appointment of adjutant and quartermaster? — His recom- 
mendation is usually awaited. 

1 792. Is his recommendation attended to ?— Generally. 

But not always?— Not always. 
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1 794* In point of fact, do you think the commanding officer of a regiment has 
' ^ sufficient influence in the appointment of his regimental staff? — I think he should 

Major * have. 

,/. /r. Aitvhison. 1795. Has he? — It much depends on the character of the officer.' 

1796. Generally speaking, has he? — I think he has. I have known it inter- 
fered .with, hut not without cause or reason. 

1 797. Is not a knowledge of the native languages, and having passtnl a com- 
mittee, an indispensable qualification to be appointed to a regimental stuff? — For 
an interpreter and quartermaster it is indispensable ; for an adjutancy, it is necessary, 
and of course often leads to a claim. If there be two candidates, we should take 
that person who had passed his examination. 

1798. Have you known any instance of the appointment of an interpreter that 
was not sufficiently conversant with the language ? — Never. 

1 799. From the high station you have held, is there any suggestion for the 
improvement of the army or presidency with which you are particularly acquainted ? 
-—The rules and principles of the service being the same as those of Ilis Majesty’s, 
I am not aware of any improvement in regard to discipline or efficiency that 
I can offer ; but if permitted, 1 would suggest an alteration as immediately re- 
quisite in the allowances of a field-officer commanding a regiment ,* an adclition 
to 400 rupees is indispensable ; the remuneration of a captani, to a field-officer, 
is not sufficient to induce him to remain in preference to a staff appointment, and 
I think, in addition, he should receive what we term the batta " of his rank, 
wherever stationed. 

1 800. In order to induce him to remain with his regiment, and not to sock a staff 
appointment ? — Certainly. 

Colonel IlOUSTOUN, C. B., called in and examined. 

CoJone\JJo)(sfo 7 in. 1801. Do you belong to the East-India CompEiny’s service ? — I do. 

i8c) 2. What situation do you hold at present ? — Lieutenant-governor of the 
Military Seminary at Addiscombe. 

1 803. How long have you been in the Company’s service ? — Thirty-six years. 

1804. What situations have you held in India? — Principally regimental situa- 
tions. 

1 805. Principally in the cavalry service ? — In the cavalry service ; I commanded 
a regiment of cavalry 10 years. 

1806. When did you leave India?— Ten years ago ; I arrived in England exactly 
10 years ago, in 1 822. 

1 807. How long have you had the superintendence of the establishment at 
Addiscombe ? — Eight years next month. 

1808. Of what number is it composed? — ITicre are,generally about 150 cadets, 
that is the full establishment when it is complete. 

1 800. How long are they allowed to remain there ? — There is no fixed period 
for their remaining, they generally remain about two years ; but lads of talent may 
get through in a shorter period. 

1810. What is the earliest age at which they are received ? — Fourteen. 

1811. They 
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3 Si 1, They cannot remain more than two years and a half? — Two and a half; 
if after two years they do not ’show talent so as to give hope that they will qualify 
ill 'the succeeding six months, they are recommended to be withdrawn. Some lads 
that are duller *than others do not qualify in two years ; but if tJie public examiner 
reports that they are likely to do so in an additional term, as a matter of favour 
more than anything else, they are allowed to remain. 

1 8u\ Do tliey go out to India at the early age of sixteen ? — Yes. 

3813. As cadets? — Yes; by the Act of Parliament, they cannot go out before 
they arc 1 (). 

1814. Are tlicy appointed to a particular branch of the service before they go 
out, or arc they selected when they get to India ? — They are appointed here before 
they go out ; they arc recommended for different branches of the service on leaving 
the Seminary. 

1 8 1 >. Is that done from interest or merit ? — Entirely from merit, undeviatingly. 

1 8 1 (). Do the cadets pay anytliiiig yearly for their support while at Addiscombe ? 
— Yes, they do ; for the first year, they pay ( 1 .) /., and the subsequent year, 50 ; 

the (lidereiice is for supplying them with an uniform and military equipments the 
first year they enter tlie seminary. 

1817. What is tlie yearly amount of the expense of the establishment at Addis- 
combe ? — I do not feel competent to answer that distinctly, except in generals. 

1818. What olliccrs have you under you ? — Tor the discipline of the institution, 
I have three military ofheers and four non-commissioned officers, wlio are pensioned 
servants from the Royal Artillery ; I have three officers, one who had been in the 
Company's service some time ago, and the other two are actually in service ; young 
officers on furlough, who are allowed to come there as orderly officers to assist, 
and who are relieved at the end of their time. 

1 S 1 p. Have you any vacations allowed you ? — Two. 

1 820. For how long ejich period ? — About six weeks. 

1821. Are the cadets brought up for each particular branch of service, or only 
for the engineering and artillery branches? — The establishment is formed for the 
training of officers for the engineers and artillery service ; but for the last year or 
two those branches of the service not requiring all the cadets, the others have been 
draughted to the general service ; but they are not destined for any particular 
service when they come there ; it depends on their qualifying themselves. 

3 822. Do not the cadets for the cavalry and infantry service go there also ? — No. 

3823. Before you came from India you were in the cavalry service in the presi- 
dency of Bengal ?— I have always belonged to the cavalry service ; but for the last 
two years 1 was in India, I was commanding the troops in Malwa, under Sir John 
Malcplm. 

1824. Had you a native regiment, or an European regiment during that period ? 
— Five native regiments, and the only Europeans I had were a troop of horse 
artillery and two companies* of foot artillery. 

1823. Were the regiments with which you served in India entirely native regi- 
ments ?— Always ; the regiment I was attached to was a native regiment. 

1 826. Are you aware of what is the weight of a native cavalryman in the ser- 
vice, ^ith his accoutrements and all that lie carries on the march j that is, the man 
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and every thing belonging to him r— I merely talk of the Bengal cavalry, 16 stone, 
as near as I recollect; I talk from recollection. I remember once a troop of 
cavalry being weiglicd against a troop of dragoons, this was many years ago, and 
to the best of my recollection there was a stone difference; it was* a troop of the 
Sth dragoons, the Royal Irish, and a troop of a regiment of ‘native cavalry. It 
happened to be the subject of discussion among the officers, who w eighed them to 
determine the point. 

1827. Do you recollect the weight of the man distinct from his accoutrements, 
or how much it was for the man, or liow much for his accoutrements ? — I lie 
weight of cavalry accoutrements I think is about pounds, that is four stone. 

1828. Do you know on the average what is the weight of the man, the native 
cavalry soldier ? — 1 should think about 11 or 12 stone; the men in general in 
Bengal are the same class from which the infantry are taken. 

1829. recollect what the average weight of the Europeans weighed 
against them was ; was the difference in the man or in the accoutrements ? — The 
accoutrements were the same, the difference was in the man. 

1830. Will you inform the Committee how many examinations take place at 
Addiscoinbe during the year ? — Two. 

1831. Be good enough to inform the Committee what takes place at the exami- 
nations ; that is, the kind of examination the cadets are subject to ? — It is carried 
on by an officer who is called the public examiner, which situation is filled by 
Color.el Sir Alexander Dickson, the adjutant-general of the royal artillery ; he con- 
ducts tlie public examination entirely unconnected with the professors and masters 
who have had the instruction of the cadets. Before the examination takes place, he 
periodically visits the institution, to see what progress has been made, so as to he 
able to judge of the acquirements of the cadets, whether they are fit to he brouglit 
forward for examination ; they are brought forward accordingly, and examined in 
the different branches in which they have been previously instructed by the pro- 
fessors and masters. 

1H32. Is it of frequent occurrence that a cadet is sent away, being unequal to 
pass his examination ? — Occasionally they are unable to pass the test for engineers 
or artillery ; but where there has been due diligence shown, with good conduct, and 
nothing against the lad except want of talent, as every one is not born with a 
mathematical head, and is not able to go through that test, which is the great one, 
then he is recommended to be allowed to go into the infantry. 

1833. What arrangement takes place in draughting off to the engineers and 
artillery service? — Previously to the public examination, notice is given from the 
India House of the number of cadets required for each branch of the service, for 
the engineers and the artillery ; the cadets examined are accordingly recommended 
for those two branches entirely from merit, as they stand upon the list. Of course 
if they were not fit, none would be selected, 

1834. Is a strict discipline n^iintained at Addiscombe ? — I hope so. It is as 
strict as possible, thinking the stricter the better. 

1 835* is much confinement within a certain boundary necessary ? — I do not put 
them under positive restraint ; they have a great latitude given them, putting them 
on their honour and good conduct as gentlemen. I find this to be the best*!node. 

' The 
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The piiiiishTTients that some time prevailed of the dungeon, &c., are entirely done 
away there ; for some years I have not had occasion to h'ave recourse to them. I have 
adopted other means, which have been pretty successful. 

1836. Will you inform the Committee what punishment you have adopted for 
indiscretion or impropriety? — Arrest, and depriving them of all the privileges that 
well-behaved lads are allowed. Extra drill with the musket is the positive bodily 
•punisliinent they undergo daily for a given period^ extending to a week or a month, 
according to circumstances; in cases of very serious misconduct, cadets have been 
rustic ated for a time. 

1 837. Wluit are those young men who go to Chatham to be under Colonel Pasley 
taught ? —They go to him to finisli their education only. Only the engineers go to 
be tauglit sapping and mining and field engineering. 

•• 1838. You say tlie cadets generally leave you about the age of 1 6 They are 
admitted from 14 to 18 years of age, and remain for two years. 

1830. At what age do tliey generally go out to India? — About 17, generally 
speaking ; ilic majority generally come about 15 ; a few come at an earlier ago, and 
some older. 

i8^c). Is the number tiuit go out discretional with the East-India Company, or 
does it depend on any^fixed rule, arising out of the amount of the army in India? — 
I am not competent to answer that question. 

1841. \\djat quantity generally go out annually ? — About 60. 

1842. Has that number increased or diminished lately?-— I think it has been 
pretty steady. 

1 843. I low many go out for engineer and artillery services, and how many for the 
line, on an average ?~'It varies ; until the last year or two, the whole went out into 
the artillery and engineers. In the last year there were half of them went out to tne 
infantry, half of the whole ; there were seven engineers in the last term, six artillery, 
and I 8 I’or infantry ; but that is not a general rule, that wais a mere accident. 

1844. 'i’he army in India is supplied with cadets from other sources besides 
Addiscombe, is it not? — As I mentioned ^before, Addiscombe was originally 
instituted for tlie education of engineer and artillery cadets only. 

1843. Do you happen to know what proportion the cadets who go out to India 
without having been at Addiscombe, bear to those who have received education 
there ? — Taking the general demand of the service, the proportion must be very 
limited of those at Addiscombe compared with others. 

1846. Many more go out who have not been there? — Yes; there are only 27 
battalions of engineers and artillery at the three presidencies. 

1847. cadets on arriving in India join native regiments, those who go to 
the line ? — I'hose destined for the infantry do so of course, but those who are for 
the artillery join the head-quarters of those corps which are composed chiefly of 
Europeans. 

1 848. What is the nature* of the education given fit Addiscombe ; is it an educa- 
tion for general purposes, such as is given to a soldier entering the service in England, 
or is there any peculiarity in it, specially accomplishing them for the service in 
India? — The only peculiarity is that of instructing them in the native languages of 
India. - 

1 849. They 
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^ 1^40. They arc instructed in the native languages?— Particularly ; much time is 

A pril 1 832. given to it* 

('<.l(uiel lioustouTh ’ ^5^- -Arc they when they leave you, and have passed their examination, qualified 
r. B, to hold intercourse with the natives when they go there ? — I thirik*>they arc so well 
prepared that they soon acquire the habit ; but residence there is necessary to perfect 
them in it. 

1851. Should you think it desirable that all cadets, before they join the native 
corps in India, should in some degree be prepared by a knowledge of the languages 
of the country ? — It is desirable, but I should not say practicable ; and they very 
soon acquire it with tlieir regiments. 

1852. In point of fact, have you ever observed any inconvenience arising from 
cadets joining the native corps, who were not in any degree prepared by their 
acquaintance with the native languages ? — I am not aware of individual instances 
having arisen ; the commanding officer would not put a young officer in a situation 
of that sort, where he was likely to commit himself. 

* ^^53- ^Verc there not formerly seminaries in India to which officers on their first 
arrival were sent, where they might learn the native languages ? — Yes, there was 
one in Bengal, which was a scene of the utmost anarchy and insubordination 
possible to be imagined. 

1 854. Do you not conceive that from the precautions usually taken by com- 
manding officers of corps, and the advantages ottered to the young officer joining 
them of learning the language of the regiment to which he belongs, he will sooner 
become sufficiently competent to do his duties as an officer in a native corps, than 
he would under any other circumstances? — I certainly do. An officer is never 
detached on service, nor has a separate command for two years after he enters the 
army ; and he certainly will acquire a knowledge of the language, and of the duties 
of his profession, sooner in a good regiment than anywhere else, 

18,55. Do the cadets at Addiscombe get any pay? — They get pocket-money 
allowed them. 

1850. From the Company? — From the Company, out of what they pay, half- 
a-crown a week. 

18.57. That is the only pay they get ?— Some of the under- officers, or corporals, 
as they are called, get double pocket-money ; cadets of the first class hold that 
situation by selection from merit, they get 5 s. a week. 

1 8.58. How many corporals among the cadets have you at Addiscombe ? — When 
complete, I have 1 6 ; I regulate that by the number of rooms, and the number of 
dining tables and other circumstances. 

1 859. What number did you say you had at Addiscombe ? — One hundred and fifty. 

1 860. Do you think a system could be adopted by which cadets could defray 
the expenses of the establishment? — Of course; by their. being merely required 
to pay the costs of their education, that is the only system I know of ; they now 
pay rather more than half of th^ actual cost, by what I understand. 

1861. What is the amount which each pays? — Sixty -five pounds the first year, 
and 50 L the next. 

1862. You say the time of getting through his education is about two years; is 
your examination equally strict with the examination that is pursued at Woolwich ? 

— ^I should 
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— I sliould think so; it is a pu bkc examination, conducted in the presence of many 
officers of Ilis Majesty's artillery ; the room is full of them and other distinguished 
visitors. The situation of public examiner was held by Sir Howard Douglas, and 
CJeneral Mudge*before him ; our study is about nine hours a day. 

1863. Are you aware of the examination a cadet goes through at Woolwich 
before he is appointed ? — I have been present at one examination ; Colonel Paslcy 
was the examiner. 

1864. Is the examination equally strict at Addiscombe as at Woolwich? — Fully 
so ; perhaps I copld not appeal to a better person than Colonel Pasley, who has 
both services put under him ; he could give his judgment on the qualilications of 
the two. The advantage Addiscombe has over other institutions is, that the cadets 
get tlieir appointments to India as soon as they are qualified. 


Lieut. “Colonel JAMES SALMOND called in and examined. 

1 805. Havk you got the return of the existing pay and allowances of the natives? 
— No, the Auditor has not been able to send it me. 

1 8(i(i. You say tluit the difficulty of reducing the Company’s forces by native 
regiments constitutes the principal defect in their military arrangements ; is that 
your opinion ? — Yes. 

i 8()7. How would you propose to remedy it? — By pensioning off the officers 
in such a way as to satisfy the European officers. There is no difficulty with 
regard to the natives. I’hey are either pensioned off or seconded on other 
regiments, and an equivalent number from other regiments arc either pensioned off 
or absorbed by casualties. The only difficulty is in the disposal of the European 
officers that may be disbanded. 

1 8(i8. Would not you think that that arrangement would be attended with great 
additional expenses ? — I should think not, because you would get rid of all the 
expenses of the regiment. I presuppose you do not want the regiment. 

1 8(')9. Would not that arrangement be attended with the advantage of inducing 
many old and inactive officers to retire from service earlier than they do at present ? 
— I conceive it would, provided the reduced officers w^ere allowed to exchange wdth 
officers of corresponding rank in other regiments. 

1870. Would that be acceptable to the army in general, allowing them to 
exchange?— I should think there would be no difficulty, provided the one e,\chang- 
ing went to tlic same place as the officer retiring. 

1871. ♦A young man for an old man?— You must suppose that in similar ranks 
they ajfc of a similar age. 

1872. What is the freight of troops to India? — I cannot tell. 

1873. The troops at Madras are clothed b^ contract? — They have been these 

last two years. * , 

1874. Would yon recommend they should also be clothed by contract at the 
other two presidencies ?i- 1 think it may be safely left to the decision of the officers 
who constitute the clothing boards at each presidency. If they find it advan> 
tageous Madras, they will probably adopt it at Bombay and at ikngal. 

1875. Do 
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1875. Do you know tlie amount of the off-rdckonings at each presidency? — 
I cannot answer ofl-hand. I could easily obtain the knowledge of any number of 
years you pleased : it is printed and published every year. 

1876. You are not acquainted with the actual cost of the clotliing of the soldiers 
at each presidency No, I am not- In the printed statement to which I refer, the 
cost of the clothing is I believe inserted ; and the amount that remains surplus to 
be divided among the officers, and the number among whom it is divided, is 5ilso 
stated. 

1877. Is there a difference between the cost of clothing at Madras, where it is 
done by contract, from that in Bengal and Bombay, where it is tione through 
agency ? — 'Lhere is some trifling difference at each presidency, hut at each presi- 
dency they endeavour to do it as cheap as they can, because it is superintended by 
those who divide the profits ; they were all formerly, and within these three years? 
made up by agents at the three presidencies ; but in consequence of some bad con- 
duct, 1 believe, on the part of the agents, or some other cause, the Madras clothing 
board of general officers determined to try the contract system, and they found it 
both cheaper and more expeditious. 

1878. How is the clothing inspected, either when furnished by agents or by 
contract, and by whom is it inspected? — I think, as well hs I remember, there 
are committees of officers appointed to inspect the clothing .before it is dispatched 
to corps ; which committees are assembled by order of the Commander-in-chief. 

1879. Do you consider the officers arc capable of forming a judgment in 
clothing? — They must ultimately be the judges. It is re-inspected when it comes 
to each regiment, by regimental officers ; but, before it is dispatched from ti)e pre- 
sidency, it is inspected by a committee of officers scIccUmI by the (yominander-in- 
chief, and those resident there. 

1 880. Is it furnished in garments, or is the cloth sent and made up at head- 
quarters ? — The cloth is sent from this country, and it is made np at the several 
presidencies, at Calcutta, Fort St. George, and Bombay,under the orders of their 
respective clothing boards, who have each an agent and secretary under them ; or 
it is delivered to a contractor at certain fixed prices, he delivering the made up 
clothing back also at fixed prices. 

1881. In point of fact, your materials are furnished by contract, that is to say, 
the cloth, which forms the bulk of the clothing, is furnished by contract in this 
country, and it is very well inspected before it is sent out, so that you have 
a thorough means of ascertaining the quality?- It is ordered in this country 
according to indents received from India by the buying committee. 

1882. Do regiments make it up afresh when they get it to their hcad-q quarters, 
fitted to the individual ? — They only alter it by a regimental tailor, so as to suit the 
peculiar descriptions of the men fcfr whom the clothing is sent. The coats are 
made up into three or four sizes, and fitted to the meA as well as they can. 

1883. Are you not aware that in the King’s service the clothing, when it comes 

to a regiment, is in nine cases out of ten forced to be altered again, garment by 
garment \ in fact, that it almost gives equal trouble in altering as it does in originally 
making ? — I do not know that. « 

1884. Have 
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1884. Have you ever tiirnea your attention to tlijC expediency of the English 
sohlier in the King’s regiment being allowed to volunteer into the Company’s 
service, when their regiments arc ordered home or into the King’s service ? — Yes. 

iSSj, Can you give to the Committee the result of your observations on that 
])uint r — 1 liave not entered much into it, for until this last week or two, there was 
an ofheer at the India IJouso whose expresv? business it was to attend to that 
subject (Colonel ih-yce, lately retired), the duties of whose department have been 
transfi rrcd to me ; but I know it has been a question at what age it would be 
advi.sabh‘ to receive froo])s willing to volunteer, whose regiments w'ere coming 
home. Some (juestion also arose as to the title these men would luive to pensions 
from the Company ; and though I do not know the line of distinction that was 
drawn, I know a line was drawn of some kind, tliat they were only to be received 
’at a certain age, and only to receive pensions from the Com])any if they continued 
to serve the Cmtipany a eerlain time. Il’ they had served the King heyoiid a certain 
time, then they were supposed to be too old to make it advantageous to accept them 
as volunteer recruits. 

i 88(i. Do you not think some equitable adjustment could be edected between 
the ( ompany and the Jhitish (iovernment on the subject of pensiotis, which would 
allow the men to be retained in India at whatever age they happened to be, if they 
chose to do so, vvlieii the regiment is ordered home, if they were at all ellicieiit for 
the service? — I think some arrangement of that kind has been effected. 

1SS7. Are you aware of the amount of I he draught of warrant and non-eommis- 
.sioned ollieers iq)on the (Jompauy's European regiments in India, for the commissariat, 
the stores, the staff regimental and garrison?- No, 1 cannot answer that question 
oil-hand ; hut 1 will look at the ofiicial returns and bring them to the Committee. 

i8SS. Are you of opinion that it woul<i ])e a desirable object tliat the pay of the 
sepoy should rise, alter a certain number of years’ service, progressively, and to 
tlie final period of his services; for example, suppose you take. three periods, 
7, 14 , and 2 \ years; do you think that would be a good arrangement? — 1 should 
think it would. • 

iSS(j. llut then you must begin with a less rate at first than he at present 
receives? — 1 do not think that would be advisable. 

i8<)0. Have you ever ])aid any consideration to that subject, and has it been 
under tlie attention of the India lloard — Y es. It has been recommended to the 
consideration of the Court by the Indian governments, but it basnet hitherto been 
sanctioned. It was proposed to give them an additional rupee after a certain 
number ol years’ service, i.'') years 1 think. It was recommended strongly by l^ord 
Comhermere, and favourably received by the liengal government, hut not acted on 
by tlfe (Jourt, from financial reasons. 

i8(ji. Wdiat great advantage is contcmplatod by the Government in India from 
it ."— To attach them more ho the service. 

1 8(p2. Is there reason to suppose tluit the attachident of the sepoy to the English 
service is less strong now than it was formerly? — I do not think there is. 

1893. Ill tlie last 13 or 14 years, have the sums paid in pensions to the native 
troops increased considerably ? — Very cousidcrahly since the Burmese war, and the 
late redactions in the army. 
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i8()4. Do you pension for disabilities contracted in the service? — Yes. 

1805. And for wounds ? — Yes. 

i89r). And for ceitain ])enods of service, after their completion? — Yes;. I do 
not know ex x tly the number of years at present fixed. I do net think in j^cneral 
much attention ly ])‘iid to it ; but if they have served a certain number of years, 
and are at al! neik and inefficient, they are pensioned. 

iSt|7. [buier what system are your discharges carried on ? — In Rengal, with 
the jiarticulars of wlsicfi 1 am best acquainted, I think a man is never refused his 
discharge if he asks for it. 

iSgS. Whether entitled to a pension or not? — If he is entitled to his pension 
he gets it, but he gets his discharge when he asks for it. 

1S90. You give him his pension, if you liave granted him his discharge at his own 
request? — Not, unless he is well entitled to it, either by the peeuliarity of his ser- 
vice, or by being worn out. If be is invalided, he receives the pension as a matter 
of course, and he can get his discharge vvitliout a pen.sion at any time. 

iQou. Your mf'aiiiiyg is, tliat a man can get his discharge at any time, but that 
lie does not get his ]Jciision unless he is certified to be disabled from i’urtbcr 
services by a nied'cal ]>oard, or else be has passed an examinalioii before general 
officci's, or proper aurljorities, that he is worn out and unfit for further services? — 
Fixactly. 

iqoi. Do you Know the number of pensioners ? — No, but I could easily supply 
a return of them. 

1902. Do you pension them according to their ranks; is tlicre a higher pension 
for what wc call non-commissioned officers? — There arc commissioned officers 
a.s well as non-commissioned officers. 1 hey all receive pensions according to their 
ranks ; a soldier so much, a non-commissioned officer so much, a commissioned 
officer so much, in proportion to their previous jiay. It is generally estimated at 
about one half of tlieir previous pay. 

1903. What arc the arrangements with regard to the provisions when they are 
inca])iible of further service, for the vommissioned officers of the native army? — 
Just tile same as the others. I'liey are pensioned off, and allowed to draw their 
jicnsions at their own villages, or wherever they plea.se ; they reside where they 
please, and draw tlu'ir pensions where they please. They generally choose to go 
back to tlicir native villages. 

J904. Did you ever make a calculation as to the average number of years 
service a native officer had served before he claimed his pension.^ — No, I never 
did. 

1 905. Do you ever do the same with the men ? — No; according to my experience, 
they used to be men pretty well advanced in life for Indians ; they must have served 
between 30 and 40 years. 

Kini). Did you ever make that calculation with regard to Europeans, as to the 
nnmhcu- of years with a man under ordinary circumstances ? — They have always 
served for stipulated times, and generally at the expiration of that period renewed 
for five years, and again from five years to five ycars^, till they arc worn out and die 
in the country, or are invalided and sent home. 

191 '7. Would you think ,15 years a fair average service? — Yes. 


1908. Do 
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1 008. Do you think any rMuction could be effected in the numbers of the 
Bombay or Madras army ? — No doubt there might lie. The Bombay and Madras 
governments haye said they have more troops tliaii tliey have occasion for. 

1909. \Vh 5 t branch of troops ? — 1 understand the infantry. 

19 10. Wliat, native or European? — Native infantry ; as I understood the Bomliay 
government, they offered to garnsou or occiipy.some portion of the Deccan, which 
was then occupied by the Madras troops. The Madras government were informed 
to tliat effect, but the Madras government said they did not wisli to have their 
troops tlirovvn back on tlicm. In consefpience, tlic Bombay government accpiiesced 
in ket'ping tliose troo])s at home ; from that 1 infer they did not want them, that 
they were su})ernumcrary. 

1911. Do you remember the name of that part; was it not the southern 
Mahratta country ? — Yes. 

1912. What troops occupy it now? — Partly Jkmiliay and partly Madras. 

191;]. Is there more than one battalion of Madras troops? — I do not know that 

there is. 

1919. Do you know' the* general number of troops composing those two armies, 
the iMadras and Bombay y— Y es, there are 50 battalion.s of native infantry at Madras, 
and Jj at Bombay.' 

ipi.v (live it in* round numbers of each army separately? — 1 could calculate 
them ; I could not answer immediately olf-liand. I believe iheri? is a Return on 
the table. There is a Jleturii very nearly comjileted, slmwing the numbers in each 
presidency for 4^) years back ; it will be ready to be presented in a day or tw’o. 

ipid. d'he number of troops, by a lletuni given in to the Ca)inmittee in i8jo 
and 18 ; I, at !Madra.s, was ( 1 1,1 50, and at Bombay, ;).9,874, that is 94,01)0 in round 
numbers altogether ; do you tliink that numl>cr could be reduced to a considerable 
degree, and state by what means? — I conclude, by the correspondence tliat passed 
from the IMadras to the Bombay governments, it might at one oi tiiose presidencies. 

1917. lias any reduction of the numbers of men taken place since that corres- 
pondence? — 1 believe there has in the number of firelocks. 

191 8. Do you think that number of 94,000 could be further reduced at IMadras 
and Bombay ? — I think that if the Bombay troops occupied ail the territory belong- 
ing to Bombay, and sent back the Madras troops, the Bombay troops w ould be fully 
emjdoyed ; but there would be supernumeraries at Madras, 

1919. There has been an idea entertained by several witnesses examined before 

the Committee of uniting the armies of all the jiresidencies under one Cninmander- 
in-cliief ; would not such a proceeding very materially diminish the number of stuff 
officers ? — 1 should think not ; there must be a commanding officer oi’ the Ibrccs in 
each of the minor presidencies, and he must have the same stall* lie has at present. 
I think they could not do without a comnjaiidiiig officer of the forces at cacli 
presidency. , 

1920. Surely the branch offices would not give rise to so much labour as an office 
which was itself the head office, and conducted the wOiolo details of government ? 
— I presume the officer com in and in g at Madras and Bombay must have a general 
and particular control over all officers and troops of his own establishment, because 
I coni?^jive it would be impossible for a Commander-in-chief in Bengal to super- 
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intend the regimental concerns of every otiicer of every regiment in tlie Company’s 
service. 

1921. You are aware that is done at the head-quarters of the .British army, in 
a great measure at the Horse Cuards? — It might he done certainly*; but I should 
think it would he a vast load for a (yommander-in-chief to undertake. In India he 
has all the Ordnance department. , This is a separate branch liere. 

1022. What is the establishment of engineers in India? — There are three* bat- 
talions in Bengal, two at Madras, and two at Bombay, and there are 20 ollieers in 
each ; that is 140 in all. 

Pray arc tlie engineers in India in the cliarge of the barrack department: 
— Tliey have been ordered to be put in the charge of it : and tliey arc* introduced 
into it gradually. Formerly they were not. Formerly it was discretionary with 
government to appoint any one they pleased to the barrack de])artment, and the 
major part of the department was filled with officers of the line or artillery. When 
the Court of Directors increased the engineer establishment a few* years ago, they 
directed they should bo employed exclusively in the barrack department. By the 
barrack department, I mean the building anti repair of the barracks, not what is 
commonly called barrack-masters in England. 

1924. Have you many barrack establishments in liidiaV — Tliere are very 
numerous cantonments, and some barracks dependent on each cantonment. The 
arrangement contemplated is nearly carried into execution. Itwastliis: that the 
wdiole country under each presidency should be divided into districts corresponding 
with the military divisions and commands ; that one or more engineers should be 
apjiointed to each district, and those engineers sliould have the charge of all the 
barracks, military and civil buildings, roads and bridges, surveys, and every thing 
in that department within the circle of their respective divisions. '1 hat is now 
pretty nearly executed. At Madras it has been alw^ays the custom, and is now 
adopted at Bengal and at Bombay. 

1925, Now, for how' many men have you barrack accommodation, are you at all 
aware, in India? — The barracks, properly speaking, as they vvould be considered 
in this country, are constructed only for Fhiropeans. I'he native Indians, both 
cavalry and infantry, hut themselves. By barracks, I understand cover for 
Fmropeans. There is a barrack for every regiment. 

I92(). You do not know for what numbers? — There is one barrack for each 
regiment. Sometimes there arc barracks for two or three regiments at one station ; 
but, generally speaking, there is seldom more than one European regiment at one 
station. 

1927. Do you at all know the annual expense of the works and repairs of the 
barracks ? — No, they have been very fluctuating ; they have been very much Vom- 
plaincd of, and great endeavours made to reduce the expense of late years ; hut it 
has been almost impracticable hitherto to bring them within a certain amount, for 
the troops have frequently changed their positions, and new barracks have been 
built to accommodate them. 

192S. Have you any average of the expense per man in barnicks occupied and 
barracks unoccupied? — No, 1 never saw sucli a calculation. We have no separate 
barrack department in India. There is no barrackmaster-gencral. 

1929. It 
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1 92(). It is all under the Ordritince ? — It is generally under the direction of what 
vva« the military hoard, so lonj^ as tliere was a military board, and partially under 
the (juarterinasteT>i^enera] of the army. 

1930. Has tiu* military board been lately abolished ? — At Bombay it has. 

1931. But at Bengal ? — At Bengal it has been modified. 

1 932. State the modification r— Originally, Xhc military boards at all the pre- 
sidencies consisted of the Commander-in-chief, adjutant-general, (jnartermaster- 
geiierai, inilitary auditor-general, commandant of artillery, and the chief engineer. 
Of late years {lie Bombay military board has been done away with altogether, and 
each ofiicer is made responsible for his own department. How that will operate 
we have not yet had an opportunity of seeing. In Bengal, Lord William Beiitinck 
has made special aj)pointmeTits to the military board*, and left out some of the great 

^stair ollicc'rs that used to form that board. lie has left out the adjutant-general and 
<piarterimister-gencral of the army, and in their place he has appointed two officers 
by selection, who are paid. 

19;]3. W ho have no other duties but that military board ? — No. 

1934. So that you have now an efficient military board, vvliich has no other duties 
to attend to but its own?- -That is, two or three of the working members, as they 
are ealied, and who are paid, have nothing else to attend to. 

c lh> you not consider that a very advantageous modification, as it prevents 
the secretary from ])erfoniiing the wliole of the business himself, wbicli it was 
generally understood be did? — 1 believe it may be attended with good results ; yet 
I never lieard any complaints of the board at .Madras, where the old establishment 
continues, nor have I reason to su])pose it is inefficient tliere ; but then the Madras 
is not so large as the Bengal establishment. 

193(». Do you not tliink that officers who have no other immediate military 
duties to perform would jierliaps (constitute a much safer and better chock on the 
expenditure of the army than the adjutant-general or (piartcrmaster and other 
officers, who would jirobably he too much inclined to look to efficiency rather than 
ecemomy ? — I think they would. The militJwy auditor-general is expected to look 
to economy. 


Sabbati^ 7 " die Aprilis^ 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir Johnt Byng in the Chair. 


Colonel DAVID t^EIGHTON, C.'B., called in and examined. 

19.37* Flow long have you been in the East-India Company's service? — Nearly 
3 f') years. 

193^- Under what presidency did you serve? — Bombay. 

1 ! 13 ! 2 * Have your services been confined to the presidency of Bombay? — Entirely. 
] 940# 111 what branch of’ the profession ? — The infantry. 
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J941. How long is it since you left India? — Just 13 months. 

1 942. What military situations have you held ?— 1 have commanded a regiment, 
I have coinrnaridcd a brigade, 1 have commanded a division of the,,army, and I have 
been adjutaiit-general for nine years. 

1943. Be good eiiougli to state to the Committee your opinion of the discipline, 
efficiency, and spirit of the native ^branch of the Jjidian army? — 1 consider that the 
discipline of the llombay troops is in a very good state ; they ai c very serviceable, 
in iny o])inion ; there is a very good spirit in them, a very soldier-like sp'jrit ; their 
equipments are deficient, in my opinion. 

1944. In what res])ect do you consider the equipments deficient? — I should 
think that a certain proportion of bullocks for the aitillery ought to be kept up 
constantly for them and the store department, and not be left to depend upon 
hired cattle upon occjasions of emergency. 

1943. J'he foot artillery is entirely drawn by bullocks, is it not ? — It is. I think 
the native regiments ought to have a greater number of ofticers ; I think that every 
native regiment ought to have one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, a captain and 
a lieutenant, to each company, and two for the regiihental staff appointments of 
adjutant and quartermaster ; also four ensigns, as at jiresent. 1 think that the pay 
and allowances of an ensign are not sufficient, and that he caitnot keep out of debt 
in an European regiment ; he receives 155 rupees a month in* garrison, and 1 think 
he cannot live for less tlian 200 rupees a month. There are at least 10, perhaps 
15 officers, of 28 years standing, of the rank of captain, on the Bombay establish- 
ment, and between 40 and 30 of upwards of 22 years standing. 

1946. Are there any other articles in the equipment in \\liich you would recom- 
mend an alteration or an addition ?— Many of the muskets which are sent out from 
England are extremely bad, and so are many of the ])ouclies and the belts ; they 
wall not last more tlian one-third or one-half of the lime that tliey ought to do. 
I think that the saddles of the cavalry ought to be sent from Europe. 

1947. From whence are the arms supplied? — From England; they are sent out 

by the East-India Company. * 

1948. From whence are the accoutrements supplied? — From England. Indents 
are made out by the military board at Bombay for all descriptions of stores required 
annually, and forwarded to tlie Court of Directors in Fhigland. 

1949. Are the accoutrements purchased by the colonel of the regiment or by 
the East-India Company? — Nothing whatever is purchuwsed by the colonel of the 
regiment ; every thing by the East-India Company. 

19.50. Would you think it advisable that all the military stores of every descrip- 
tion of one presidency should be assimilated to those of the others ? — There is not 
much difference, as ffir as my experience goes ; models of gun-carriages, store-»carts, 
&c. were forwarded from Bombay tp Calcutta a few years ago, with a view to assi- 
milation ; brass cannon are cast at Calcutta for the use pf the artillery at the different 
presidencies. 

19.51. What is your opinion of forming the Company’s army into a Royal army ? 
— That is a (lucstion which requires a good deal of consideration ; but if the civil 
government is to remain in the hands of the Company, 1 should say that they 
should have also the army. 

1952. What 
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i()52. What is your opinion of the armies of the thjee presidencies bein^ under 
the- orders of the Corninander-in-chicf of India, with a coininaiider at each presi- 
dency under him — I think that would he rather an improvement than otherwise, 
Avlien armies on a lav^e scale are to take the held against an European or powerful 
enemy ; but so far as concerns the internal peace of the country, perhaps it is as 
well that the three armies should •I'emain as they •are. 

ip5;j. Is it your opinion that any practical reduction can be made in the officers 
on the staffV — Not on the Bombay establishment ; the number of stations have 
h(*en increased of late years, and that accounts for tlie increased number of stafF- 
ohicers. 

iq54. During the period of your holding command in that service, have you 
always found the sepoys well attached to the Goveriiment, while attention has been 
*paid to tlieir religious and national feelings? — Yes; I never, in the eoursc of my 
service, knew any dissatisfact ion amongst the Ihnuhay sepoys which was worth 
speaking of; wliat ocaairred was from tlieir being over- worked in carrying stores and 
provisions up ghauts (nioiinjaiiis), or sucli work, or about prizc-mouey, or too great 
severity on the part of inexperienced commanding officers or adjutants ; but it 
never amounted to anythnig ol‘ eonsequence ; and I only remember four regi- 
ments at dillcrcnt periods com plaining, and their conqilaints were settled by the 
senior officer in eommand. 1 think that every thing depends on the attachment the 
sepoys have to the European officers. 

1 ()55. Attention to tlieir waints and to their feelings is sure to create their attach- 
ment ? -Yes, it is; a vast deal depends on little minute details, and attention to 
their prejudices, and a knowledge of their language. 

ipf)(). Are the natives partial to the service in general?— 1 think of late years 
they have a little falhai off*; 1 think, perhaps, 20 or ;]o years ago they had more 
attachment to the service than they have now. 

i gyy. Are there any aiTangcmeiits whicli you could recommend, whicli you think 
would augment the partiality of the natives to the service ? — Yes ; 1 think it would 
hav(i a very good eflecl to have a few more swiior hAiropeaii officers than there are ; 
ii native battalion or regiment never ought to he commanded by any one under tlie 
rank of a field-officer ; and there ought to he ahvays several captains present : 
instead of wiiich, I have known a battalion under the coinimind of a subaltern of two 
or three years standing, which gave great dissatisfaction to the natives, and many 
instances of regiments being commanded for a long time by lieutenants and junior 
captains. 

1958. That was commanded by an European subaltern, while there were senior 
native officers present? — Vos; a boy of i() years of age and commissioned, will 
comitiand any of them. I think it would be better for the service and for them- 
selves were cadets not sent to India before the.age of 18. 

1 059 - Are you preparctl to recommend any higher rank to native officers than at 
present?— No ; there was a rank established by JLoAl Hastings of soubahdar-major, 
which I think is the highest regimental rank that they ought to hold. 

1 ()r)0. Are there any distinctions or rewards you would recommend to natrve 
oflicers^by way of encouragement ? — Yes ; they have sometimes had medals given to 
them for particular services in the field, and likcvvi.se horses and palanquins, with an 
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allowance to keep them ; also grants of land depending upon circumstances, accord- 
ing to the particular service they liave performed, which 1 think highly proper. 
A regulation has been establislied at Roiubay witliin the last few jears, giving the 
command of hill forts to old native odicers of long standing, wliich* 1 think a very 
great encourageineiit to them, and the expense is very trilling. I beg leave to 
mention, that a regulation was pro\uulgaied in Repgal a few years ago, and followed 
at the otlier ])rcsi(lencies, declaring that, unless the sepoys could read and write, and 
keep accounts, they would not have any claim to the rank of a nou-con'jinissioncd 
ofliccr, unless in some particular instances of bravery in the field : of tins 1 higlily 
disapprove. At llombay the regulation is only to apply to men enlisted subse- 
quent to 1S30 5 and I know not what effect it may produce upon recruiting for tlic' 
army. 

iptii. Has that order been acted upon ? — It had not been acted upon uhen I left' 
Bombay, at least not to my knowledge. 

1962. Do tlie sons of native officers frequently now enlist into the service ? ■ A cs, 
they have always enlisted into tlie service ; i)iit a regulation was published at 
Bombay within the last two or three years, to free theid from corporal punishment ; 
they were not to come under exactly the same laws as the other sepoys. 

ipb;}. Do you }i])pjove of that regulation? — I do not tliirtk it is likely to do 
any harm ; it must bo gratifying to the feelings of those young men and of their 
fathers. 

iptig. They got a small addition of pay also, did they not ? Yes ; they did. 

Are the Kuropeau oliicers attached to native corps always prepared with 
sufficient equipage to lake tlie field on a sudden emergency ? — 1 hey are always so. 

I consider the allowance given monthly, for keeping up camp equipage, a hc'tter plan 
than to suj)ply ofiicers with tents from the stores, or to grant money to purcliase 
them, wlien ordered to lake the field, as formerly. 

19(36. If there should he a sudden necessity for augmenting the Bombay army in 
India, say .5, oou men, could it be done in a short period of time r - t.h‘ilainly ; 
5,000 men could he raised for tlie Bombay army in six or ten inontlis ; hut I beg 
to remark, that formerly on the Bengal establishment, as I understood, the regi- 
ments were not only kept complete with recruits, but there were young men follow- 
ing the regiments ready to fill up any vacancies which might occur. But of late years 
the Bengal government objected to the Bombay officers recruiting within their pro- 
vinces ; there was an official letter .sent to Bombay when I was adjutant-general, 
in which it was stated that they could not keep their own army complete, and 
therefore they would not allow of recruiting for the Bombay army within the Bengal 
provinces. 

i9(i7. Has the Bombay army received many recruits from the Bengal’ pro- 
vinces? - Not of late years. In i8?5, a number of what are called Hindostanee 
men were enlisted in the army, but they came from Ce,ntral India chiefly, not from 
the Coinpany^s provinces ; they are not, I believe, so able-bodied men as those 
enlisted lor the Bengal regiments ; and as their families are not in the British pro- 
vinces, 1 cannot say whether they will have mucli attaclnnent to the service. 

1968. For what particulai* purpose do you consider the Bombay troops best 
adapted, for infantry, cavalry, or artillery ? — For infantry, I should say, / 

1969. Are 
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Arc they in general good horsemen? — The Bombay regiments of cavalry 
get their recruits from Central India or the province of Oude ; they are the 
same description of men as those in the Bengal native cavalry ; they are Hindoos 
chiefly. • * 

1970. Are they bf sufficient strength and stamina for artillerymen? — Yes, we 
have a regiment of goloiulauze at Bombay ; they were picked men, volunteers from 
the infantry originally; they were formed in 

1971. d)o you consider them good artillerymen? — Yes, very good; and they 
save the Europeans from being detached in small bodies ; they stand the climate 
much better, and save a great number of lives of Europeans. 

1972. W ould it be, in your opinion, advisable that there should be an addition 
of pay given to the native troops after a certain period of service? — That would 
be a very excellent regulation, if the finances of the Ciovernmeiit would admit 
of it. 

1973. Would it be possible, to enable the E 2 ast -India (’ompany to carry it into 
eflect, to give them less pay on their first enlistment ? — They cannot do with less 
pay ; 1 have made every iiKjuiry into their expenses, and also into the expenses of 
lieutenants and ensigns. , 

1974. With respect to the horses you get for the Bombay army, are they of 
a good description ? — Of late years tliey have not been of sufficient bone; they 
have been too small i'or Europeans. \Vhen the 1 7t]i dragoons went out to Bombay 
they we re as well, if not better mounted, I believe, than they had been in England ; 
1 liave lieard some of their oflicers say so, hut the description of horse whieli tliey 
got is not to he met witli now in large numbers. 

1973. The horses arc supplied by contract, are they not? (ienerally ; a i*egula- 
latioii was published in iSjo, permitting regimental commanding officers to jiur- 
chase horses for their regiments. 

197(>. Have you any idea of the expense of a horse by the time he is delivered 
over to a regiment? - Jliere is a fixed jirice for native cavalry ; I think it is 430 
rupees, and for European cavalry and horse artillery, 373, or not more than (iou at 
the utmost. 

1977. They are supplied by contract? — The commissary sometimes contracts for 
them. 


1978. What is the average number of years* service of a horse purchased? — 
If they are not of suificient size and bone, they will not serve above live or six 
years ; while others, called tlie Kattywar horse, will last much longer ; some few 
horses which have served upwards of 13 years luive been pointed out to me in the 
horse artillery. 


1979. Is it impossible to provide the whole artillery with that description of 
horse ^ — It is, at the price allowed ; the inhabitants of Kattywar do not breed that 
description of horse now in large numbers fof sale ; but the llombay government of 
late years have sent Englisli and other horses pf large bone into that and othei 
provinces, for the purpose of improving the breed of horses. 

1980, What is the average service of a native soldier? — They are considered as 
entitled to pension as w^orn out after 31) years, on the Bombay establishment, hut 
tlie a¥erage may not be above 20. 

E.I.— V. A A 1981. Tlie 
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1981. The army in Bombay has been generally very healthy, has it not ? — Every 
where but in the province of • Guzerat, which is the most unhealthy country where 
Bombay troops arc employed. 

1982. Are there of necessity many detachments in that part eff die country? — 

Yes, a good many ; about the period of collecting the reveniie there are always 
detachments of native troops seat out, and that is generally the case throughout 
the Bombay territories. " 

1983. Had you the European troops under your orders? — Yes; I have had a 
regiment under my orders, and frequently small detachments. 

1984. What is the average number of deaths in an European regiment, as com- 
jiared with that of the native regiments? — It exceeds that of the native regiments 
very much. The casualties in a native regiment are very/ew , except in the pro- 
vince of Guzerat : and the casualties in an European regiment are not less thaUi 
50, and frequently 100, out of 900 or i,ooo men annually. The 17th dragoons, 
wdien stationed at Kaira, lost a very large number of officers and men ; that station 
was abolished as a station for European troops, in 1827; the whole of the European 
troops, with the exception of one company or half a company of artillerymen, have 
been withdrawn from the province, or southern parts of fh^^trat, on account of the 
unhealthiness of it. An European regiment has since been stationed at Deesa, on 
the northern frontier of Guzerat, where the climate is reckoned good. 

1 98.5. Are there a number of recruit boys to each native regiment ?— Tlicre are 
.30 to each native regiment. 

1986. Do you consider that a good establishment? — Yes, I do. 

1987. Do you consider forming the two European regiments of the Bombay 
establishment into two wings of one corps a good arrangement ?— No ; quite tlie 
reverse. A better plan could not have been fallen upon to create dissention among 
the European officers. 

1988. In what re.spcct ? — They are living in the same barracks, dining at the 
same mess-table, and those that were senior on the old system will be frequently 
superseded by others doing duty in the same barracks with them, which can never 
be pleasing in a service in which offieeYs rise by seniority. 

1989. Do you think that it would be beneficial to have the establishments and 
followers of the different armies of the three presidencies placed upon a footing that 
would render them more equal on occasions of their meeting on general service? — 

I conceive that they ought to be all under similar regulations. 

1990. Is it within your recollection what number of years the junior major- 
general upon the Bombay establishment has served ?-— He must be about 70 years 
of age ; he went out in 1784, and was then upwards of 20 years of age, as I have 
been informed. I conceive that something ought to be done in regard to advancing 
the promotion to all ranks. By the calculations made at the time when the regu- 
lations of 1796 were established, it was expected that every officer should attain the 
rank of captain in 13 years, and that of major, I thiulf, in 20 ; but now there are 
many of the captains who will not attain that rank for much longer. 

1991. What is your opinion of the operation of the regulation which promotes 
all officers to the rank of colonel in His Majesty’s service, on the promotion of any 
one lieutenant-colonel of the Company’s anny, in any branch of the service, who 

* may 
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may chance to supersede several of the Company’s officers in another branch ? — 
Thjc rank of officers so superseded ought to be equalized with the King’s officers ; 
but according to t^he wording of the order lately sent out to India, that cannot be 
done. ' A lieuCenant-colonel of the Bombay cavalry got rapid promotion by the 
death of a colonel ; the King’s officers, in consequence of tiis attaining that rank 
quickly, had a right to be promotjjd to the same yank of colonel, while others of the 
• Cornpany’s service, senior to the King s officers, would be superseded by them ; but 
that mighf be easily obviated by giving temporary brevet rank to the Company’s 
officers so superseded, to equalize the whole. 

1092. In the present situation of the army, do you see any prospect of an officer 
attaining the rank of major-general when he is fit for service ? — None v hatever ; 
the prospect is beyond the probable duration of life*. I do not suppose there was 
^^vcr such a thing known as an army of 250,000 men without a general officer fit 
ibr field-service from age, which will soon l)e the case. 

Mhh ‘3 What is your opinion of the artillery branch of the service at Bombay? — 

I think it is very efficient in both I^uropean and native branches. 

1 994, What is your opinton of the cavalry branch of the service at Bombay ? — 

I am no great judge of the cavalry branch of the service ; they are very smart on 
parade ; a native soldier rides much lighter than an European. 

i()95. Is there any other alteration or addition you would recommend to be 
a(lo])ted to improve the efficiency of the army None occurs to me at present. 

Major-General Sir CHARLES DALBIAC called in and examined. 

1996. ^ ou have served in India, have you not ? - Nearly three years under the 
presidency of Bombay. I had the command of the northern districts of Guzerat. 

1997. ^'ou had a great deal of native cavalry under your care, had you not? — 

I was inspector of the Bombay cavalry and horse artillery, and had for some weeks 
two of the throe regiments of native cavalry under my immediate command for 
drill in brigade with the 4th dragoons. I al^o inspected the 3d regiment and all 
the horse artillery. 

1995. Having had the native cavalry under your care for drill, what is your 
opinion respecting their efficiency as cavalry in the field ? — My opinion of them is 
exceedingly good ; certainly not to he compared with a King’s regiment; inferior 
in point of physical force ; not so substantially mounted, and certainly not so well 
appointed, because they are appointed under different regulations. 

1999. Have the goodness to state any deficiency of appointments which you 
j)articularly noticed? — 1 particularly noticed the whole; 1 should imagine they 
vvere*|)rovidod by contract, and from my knowledge of cavalry equipment, I should 
say, that under proper management by inspectors in this country, and employing 
proi)er people, a better dcsci;iption of saddlery generally might be obtained ; pro- 

*l)ably also (but that may be mere matter of opinion) there might be some improve- 
lucut in the mode of the equipment, but certainly in the quality. The sabres are 
also of an inferior description. 

2000. Have you ever inspected a regiment of cavalry after a march? — Not much 
after long marches. 
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2001 . You cannot speak to the number of sore backs ? — No ; but a reply to that 
question would require a good deal of consideration ; they are very light men ; 
I should put the weight of a King’s cavalry soldier personally (taking my own regi- 
ment) at between eleven and twelve stone each man ; 1 do not think that I should 
rate a native cavalry soldier at much above nine ; that makes a great difference. 

2002. Are the equipments and accoutremenfs proportionably lighter.- — The 
native cavalry are lighter in their accoutrements and in their personal equipment. 

2()0;3. What do you consider the average weight of a King’s trooper on a march, 
that a horse carries ? — Two hundred and fifty pounds, between 17 and iS stone. 

2004. At what do you consider a native cavalryman on his horse ? — Certainly 
from three to four stone less. 

200,5. Are the natives expert horsemen? — I had no reason at all to find fault 
with them as horsemen ; I should not say that they rode like the British cavalry iir 
Bombay. I do not know whether it is now continued, but when I went out to 
Bombay I took a very considerable proportion of non-commissioned olhcers who 
had gone through the riding-school instruction, as assistants at the riding-stdiool ; 
and under Lieut. -Cieneral Sir Charles (]!olville’s coittmand there was a riding 
establishment for the instruction of the native cavalry, conducted at the head- 
quarters of the 4th dragoons, (which regiment 1 commanded,) and which is one 
reason which led considerably to the improvement of’ the .riding of the native 
cavalry ; and I should say, though not so expert as the British cavalry, that they 
were very good horsemen. During the three weeks 1 had the command of two 
regiments in brigade with the 4th dragoons, I found the native cavalry acquire thcii 
field exercises and duties with considerable quickness, both as referring to the native 
officers and to European officers as wxdl as the troops. 

2 oof). Did the native troops look equally w'cll after their horses with British 
soldiers? — I should say. their system of grooming their horses was not carried to so 
high a pitch ; but our horses were under cover at the time, and theirs wxre not. 

2007. Do you think that depends upon their horses being under cover or not 

1 can venture to give a decided opinion upon that point. 1 do not tliiiik it is of 
any great consequence the horses being under cover, and I will mention why 1 give 
that oj)inion : at Kaira, where I commanded, there was an admirable barrack for 
the King’s regiment of cavalry, and they were all under cover. In the same 
cantonment (at least 1 may call it the .same cantonment, on the opposite side of the 
liver) was a troop of horse artillery, and tlieir horses were not under cover, and 
1 do not think that either in the appearance or in the condition there was anything 
particularly to induce me to recommend horsi\s being placed under cover, except, 
when it can be done with convenience. 1 consider it of more consequence to the 
men (Europeans), as preserving them from the sun during their stable duties. 

2008. Were the corps you had in brigade vvith you newly raised* or old regiments 
of cavalry ? -—They had been raised, ff my memory serves me, two of the regiments 
about four or five years, and one of the regiments about three or four years ; but 
I considered them perfectly formed. 

2009. Is the description of horses good which is obtained in the Bombay 
presidency for the artillery and cavalry ? — My opinion is, that the Bombay cavalry 
and horse artillery ought to be decidedly the best mounted of any in liidjlH. My 

reasons 
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reasons are these : that Bombay is peculiarly well placed for the mounting? of troops ; 
it is contiguous to the Ciiilf of Persia, and close tb the province of Kattywar. 

I conceive, from my observation, when I took up the horses of the 1 7th dragoons 
in the' year and judging from the description and appearance of many old 

horses that were then id, 17, and 18 years old, that some eight or nine years before 
that j)eriotl the 1 7th dragoons waj} perhaps the best mounted regiment in the world : 
they had been mounted upon two descriptions of horses, partly from the province of 
Kattywar? which 1 found to be a most admirable horse, purchased previous to the 
famine ol“ 1813 or 1814, when that breed was very much broken up, by reason of 
the general want of grass and forage in that province ; subsequent to that the 
Kattywar horses were not to be had in such numbers, or of such good quality. 
The 1 7th dragoons had also been partly mounted on the Persian horse, not the 
•Arab. The indifferent Persian is a sad brute, l)ut the good l^ersian I hold to be 
as desirable a horse for the horse artillery and the cavalry as any in the world, and 
they were bought by two men, whom 1 did not know personally, but J know by 
character from their initials branded upon the horses which they bought for the 
service in Iiombay ; their nflinesw'ere Rome and Lindsay, and must have been men 
of extraordinary good judgnumt witli regard to horses, for they purchased them of 
the very best description, the former officer at the presidency, the latter in lT*rsia; 
and 1 conceive that if the same means were tjiken to send equal judges to Persia, 
that the same horse might still be obtained, supposing the breed not to have been 
deteriorated, which I do not know that it has. 'J'he King’s regiment of cavalry 
and the horse artillery receive no Arabs, by reason of their small size, but the Arab is 
an excellent horse for the native cavalry, and as I said before, ought to be produced 
ill Bombay of the best description. So that there is the Kattywar horse and the 
Persian horse for the King's regiment and horse artillery, and the Arab horse for 
the native cavalry. The Bombay mounted troops ought to he the best mounted 
in India. Upon this very important subject I wish to add, that tlie Arab horses sent 
from the (hilf forthe native cavalry, were not uniformly purchased of a desirable 
descrijitioii : very many were purchased at se^eu years old and upwards, of a stumpy, 
inactive sort, wholly unfit for cavalry purposes, and after they had done some work. 
Horses at four years old, or even a few months younger, are of the best age for 
cavalry regiments, and it is presumed that if purchased as raw' colts at that age, they 
may be procured of a much better caste, and at as low a price as horses of an inferior 
caste at six or seven years old. 

2010. Have the King’s cavalry any preference of the horses when they arrive? — 
The manner in which the horses are selected in India is by a committee ; 1 liave iiff* 
doubt the committee when they are appointed do their best, and that they select 
hordes according to the best of their judgment ; but I need not mention to this 
(vOmmittee that we <lo not all judge of horses alike ; and I should say that one such 
man as Lindsay or Rome to select horses in tlie original purchase, was worth more 
than any committee which could he appointed after.the arrival of horses in Bombay. 
The horses for the Kings regiment are also selected and approved by the committee, 
but there is a very little interference between the two services, for the King’s regi- 
ment received no Arab horses, whilst the native cavalry are almost exclusively 
mounted upon horses of that breed. 
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- A ml i8‘ 2 2011. Can you inform the Committee what is the expense of horses wlieii deli- 

' vercil over for tlie service in Bombay r— It has varied, 1 believe, from 350 rupees to 

Major-Gen\iral 550 - I believe upoii some few occasions to 650 ; but 1 should sayj taking the 
. general average, from 450 to 500 rupees. ' •• 

2012. What is the general average of time that a horse in India will last in the 
service ? — According to his shape and make ; a bad horse will last a very few years ; 
a well-shaped horse (of which there were many proofs in the horses of the 
17th dragoons, of which I took possession) will last from 12 to 15 years and 
upwards. If Persian horses, of the quality to which I allude, could be obtained at 
any /air price, they would amply repay the pains taken to procure them ; they are 
far more tractable, better shaped, and I think better calculated to stand work, than 
the generality of horses 7 jow to be procured from Kattywar. 

20 1 3. What is your opinion of the best mode of mounting the cavalry in India ? — 
The Kattywar horses probably by contract ; hut horses from the (iulf should be 
procured by persons sent to purchase them in J^ersia and in Arabia. 

2014. Do you think, in corps stationed near the market of Bombay, or in pro- 
vinces contiguous to the breeding countries, that having a fixed liberal price, and 
allowing the commandants to receive horses from the dcarlers with prompt payment 
at that price, is not a system calculated to mount regiments efficiently, as it gives 
more money to tlie horse breeder, and as tlie market is sure to come to the demand ? 
— I am decidedly of opinion any arrangement of that kind must be most advantage- 
ous, but whether it would be able entirely to meet the demand is a matter of great 
doubt ; and I must observe upon this point, that there arc three or four grcjit 
horse-dealers in Kattywar, whose influence throughout the province is so complete 
amongst the small or inl'erior breeders of horses, that tlie latter are in a great mea- 
sure deterred from bringing indmduallij tlieir horses into the market. 

2013. (.^an you give an average of tlie number of years a dragoon Iiorse will last 
in India?— I think any answer on that point would he exceedingly vague, when 
horses are not well chosen ; the part of a horse which I am most particular about, 
is in India ajit to be weak, which is the fore legs. 

20} 6. Have you made any estimate of the number of casualties in respect of the 
men in a King’s regiment of cavalry, as compared w'ith a native regiment of 
cavalry i — I unfortunately commanded in the most unhealthy district perhaps in 
India, which was at Kaira in (iiizerat ; and in less than three years that 
I commanded at Kaira, I buried nearly half the King's regiment and 1 2 officers, 
i he loss in the 4th dragoons, while 1 was at Kaira, was exactly at the rate of Hi per 
cent, per annum ; the men and the officers together as nearly as possible in the 
same proportion ; they were subsequently removed from a most unhcaitliy district to 
the most healthy, which was Poonah ; and they have not lost a single officer in seven 


years, except one surgeon ; and, instead of* having, when they moved from Kaira, 
little more than 100 men effective to march with 601) horses, they had on the 31st 
of June last year only 55 men inyalids out of (>73 present, and not a single officer 
upon the sick list. At tlie time that the 4th dragoons were losing at the rate of 
16* per cent, per annum in Kaira, the 47th British regiment at Poonah lost only 
two per annum out of every 104 men, which was less than two per cent. I cannot 
speak to the average deaths in a regiment of naiivc cavalry; but 1 conccivt the 

deaths 
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deaths to bo very slight, except where there may be visitations of cholera ; we lost 
very few Europeans by cholera while I was at Kaira. * 7 April 1832. 

ioiy. Did the situation of Kaira aftect the natives in any degree? — It did not Major-c^pueral 
materially affect the native troops ; but during the unhealthy season at Kaira (there sir Charles Daliuac. 
was an unhealthy s<?iison, from intense heat, preceding the monsoon, and then an 
unhealthy season from Hood after the monsoon, which was owing to Guzerat being 
. a lv)\v, rich, flat country, where there was a greaf deal of superabundant vegetation 
to get rid* of, and a good deal of surface water to be absorbed) the natives were 
unhealthy in a greater proportion than usual, but not in the same proportion as the 
European troo])s. 

20 iS. Arc the native troops in general temperate? — They are generally tem- 
perate ; hut 1 think that habits of intoxication increased upon them during the 
^)eriod I was in India ; that they were getting more addicted to spirituous liquors. 

i2oi(L 'riiey are more temperate than Europeans? — Unquestionably. 

•2020. Do they take a considerable quantity of opium? — Some of them do, but 
I sjieak of sj)irituous liijuors ; I speak with great authority upon that subject, from 
looking to the courts-martial which occurred in India on the native as well as the 
Jlritish officers. 

202 1, Has opium^the same effect of occasioning want of discipline? — I cannot 
speak to that. 

2022. What is the least proportion you would recommend of native cavalry, 
mixed with European cavalry, for service in the field ? — I am at a loss to answer 
that question ; so much must depend upon the service, and the object which is in 
view. 

2023. Arc the liospitals in India well attended to? — That embraces a subject 
which has occupied a good deal of my consideration. I had opportunities of seeing 
a great deal of the liospitals in India, and 1 should say, indeed, it would be great 
injustice to the medical department of India altogether, at least of Bombay, of 
which 1 speak, if 1 did not say that the medical department was exceedingly well 
conducted, and that all the medical officers, not only those attached to the King’s 
service, hut the superior oflicers, and the officers of middling rank in the medical 
department generally, were men of excellent education and service, and that every 
thing WHS conducted upon an admirable footing ; that they were always looking out 
for improvement, and that every thing was conducted remarkably well. Upon that 
subject 1 should like to say a few words more ; I do it with a view to the service at 
large, and to what I conceive to be the good of our Indian establishment. The 
medical officers in Bombay were under a considerable alarm at the time I left it, 
and 1 believe that alarm has not been quite allayed since I came away, by reason 
of several alterations made in their allowances. At a former period (some 15 or 
1 6 years ago), the allowances to surgeons of regiments in India were very great ; 
they had to find all the materials of the hospitkl. That arrangement was the first 
.alteration that took place, afid if I were to give my opinion, 1 should say, with 
advantage ; it certainly was not altered with a view to economy to the East-India 
(Company, because I believe the expense was increased; I should say that alteration, 
though it took a great deal from the pockets of the surgeons, particularly those in 
charge of’ European corps, was to the advantage of the service at large. Hut what 
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- A 1 8 ^ 8pe»k of, as having created alarm amongst the medical officers, is, the 

7 pn 1 32 - deductions from and clippings of allowances at subsequent periods. Having stated 

Major-General that I ponsider the medical department in the year 1824 (when I left India) to 

.Sj/ CA m 7 r« i>ii/6*ac. have been exceedingly well conducted, I am apprehensive thhti if the medical 

pffioers in India should entertain anything like mistrust as to the pay and allow- 
iinces which have hitherto been granted to them, the same description of men may 
not be induced to go out to Indid, who have be^n induced to go out for the last . 
12 or 14 years, and who have brought the medical department to the very highly 
creditable state which it now enjoys ; and I need not say, that the introduction to 
India of medical officers of inferior education would lead to consequences highly 
prejudicial to the service at large, and at times materially affect the efficiency of the 
Indian army. Upon this highjy important subject I may add, that no officer in any 
military service can possibly be exposed to the same continued fatigue and risk, as 
frequently falls to the medical officer who has charge of an Enro))ean corps in India ; 
and I believe it will be found that medical ollicers die in India in the proportion of 
at least two to one, perhaps I shall be nearer the mark if I say in the j)roportion 
of three to one, as compared with officers of any other rank or calling. In less 
than 10 years, the 4th dragoons (King’s) have buried tjirce full surgeons in India, 
besides another surgeon, wlio having had charge of the regimpnt I’or a time, came 
home with impaired health, and died in England. Altogether, I can scarcely con- 
template a point of more importance to the welfare and efficiency of the Indian 
army, than that of affording due encouragement and remuneration to, and of 
keeping perfect faith with, the medical officers of all ranks employed in that 
country. 

2024. Do you consider the natives in general attached to the service ? — Every 
thing which I saw induced me to believe they were perfectly so. 

202.5. Do you consider the military service popular with the natives of India? — 
Certainly. 

2026. Do you consider that the pay and allowances of the Company's officers 
are sufficient for them to live the same as in other quarters of the world ? — My 
belief is, that the pay of the ensign dud lieiitenaut in the Company\s service is the 
very smallest upon which an officer can possibly maintain himself. 

2027. AVith respect to the expense of shoeing the cavalry, in what manner is tliat 
performed ; is it by contract? — The shoeing is the same as in the King's regiments 
in this country ; by allowance to the troop farriers ; and tlie farrier works or em- 
ploys work people, partly one and partly the other. In some parts of India the hind 
shoes arc not put on during the rainy season ; in Ciuzerat, where I eommanded, 
we had no shoes during the rainy season, which was for the benefit of' the horse, 
because it allowed the foot to expand and to recover its natural shape duriiig^ throe 
months of the year. 

2028. During that period is the same allowance continued ? — It is continued ; 
at this period the whole of the store shoes are put in* order, and completed in the 
event of a march ; and the expense at other times is often very much beyond the 
allowance. 

2029. Arc the cavalry equally well shod in India as at home ? — There is no 
reason why they should not, at all seasons when required to be shod. % 
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20 >). Are they sliod in the same manner as the King’s cavalry regiments ? — It 
IS a diirercnt sort of shoe ; it is beat out of cold iron, without fire. A pn 

•203 1 . Do you consider that equally eflPective for the horse ?—More so ; the shoe Major-General 
is harder, the tremble also is greater; and this work is executed by natives only. Sir Charles Dalinac, 

203/2. You stated that the British cavalry horses are in better condition than the 
native ; do the privates in His Majesty’s cavalry dress their own horses, and is 
tlie system adopted in respect •to the trcatmeVit of horses different in the two 
services ?--Iu Bombay, the King’s troops clean and take care of their horses the 
same as tlicy do in England, because they have only one horse-keeper to every three 
horses; whereat in Bengal they have one horse-keeper for every horse. 

2033, Is the reason for that difference in the establishment on account of the 
warmth of tlie climate in Bengal? — I conceive it is, in consequence of an entirely 
/lid’erent arrangement; certainly not on account of the warmth of climate, because 
tilt* thermometer for seven months at Kaira, 1 believe, is considerably higlicr tlian 
in almost any part of Bengal. 

20. I /oes the rainy season prejudicially affect horses while not under cover r — 

I slmuld say generally not ; 4ihe Kattywar horse is subject to a peculiar disease, called 
the l)is()tt(‘e, whicli precedes or acconijianies the period of the monsoon; but 1 
iievi i- saw many oth^r liorsos attacked. The disease breaks out in large greasy spots 
over (liflerent part's of tlie head, body and limbs. 

^Vhat is the size of’ the Kattywar horses? — The average of the Kattywar 
horses of the /|th dragoons w'as 14 hands three inches and a half. 

2( ),](). Do you haj)j)oii to be acquainted with the system of breeding in the pro- 
vince of Kattywar ? — 1 have been in the province; the system is, endeavouring to 
breed from the best mares ; they are very particular in their stallions ; there are per- 
sons who diwoto considerable time and property to the breeding of horses ; they are 
exceedingly particular about their mares. 

2037. How is the size of tlie Persian horse as compared with the Kattywar? — 

Rather less ; on the average about 1 4 hands three inches, of the best description. 

The Aral) horse is from about 14 hands one inch to 14 hands two inches. 

2038. Are the Kattywar horses very tractSble? — No, very apt to be unruly ; the 
Arab very docile and good-tempered ; the better Persian much the same. 

203(). Do you conceive that Mr. Rome and Mr. Lindsay had particular facilities 
for ])r()curing horses in Persia ? — 1 conceive their facilities in purchasing good horses 
rested upon their own good judgment. There are some particular circumstances 
with regard to the diseases of horses in India. I scarcely ever saw a contracted heel 
ill the liorses of the 4th dragoons : I rarely knew ahorse go broken-winded ; blind- 
ness was very rare, except with the worm in the eye, which is a peculiar disease ; 
the worm f orms in the eye and gets alive ; a sort of bag of water collects, and when 
that Is punctured with judgment, the worm comes out, and the chances are then 
very much in favour of the eye recovering its sight ; but if the worm does not come 
out with the rush of water, it is impossible to get it,afterwards ; infiammation then 
ensues, and the eye is almost sure to be lost. There is another circumstance that 
peculiarly struck me with regard to diseases of horses in India. I am convinced the 
glanders arc nothing like so contagious as in this country : mv reason is this, that if 
you go fo the dealer’s stables in Bombay, generally called the bomb-proof stables, 
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you may see there from 100 to 150 horses, and the chances are that some one, 
two, four, or perhaps half-a-dozen of these horses are labouring under the glanders. 
Moreover, when I inspected the 3d light cavalry at Poonah in 1 823, 1 discovered six 
horses of the regiment in the most virulent stage of glanders, so bad. that I am con- 
vinced in a European regiment in this country they would have infected the whole 
regiment. I have seen horses come up to join a regiment, 20 or 30 at a time, and 
before they arrived at it some two or three would put on the appearance of glanders; 
in their way up the same nose-bags were common to all, and yet the infection has 
spread in a very slight degree in comparison to that which might be expected, or to 
what would inevitably have been the case in this country. 

2040. 1 o what do you attribute the circumstance that contracted feet are less 
common in India than in P 2 ng 4 ind ? — To many circumstances : one is, that during 
part of the year, especially in sandy districts, or when not actively employed, y{)u 
may dispense with the shoe altogether during the monsoon ; the natural state and 
shape of the foot then recovers itself: another is, that tiiere are very few 
hard roads. 

2041. Are you much subject to corns in horses’ feet in India ? — Very little, be- 
cause I conceive corns are produced by improper shoeing, and the state of the foot 
arising therefrom. 


Lutue^ 9 ” die Aprilisy 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 

JAMES COSMO MELVILL, Esq. called in and examined. 

2042. What is your situation ? — 1 am Auditor to the East-India Company, 

2043. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of the Indian army in 
1814?— £.8,026,666. This is the gross charge, exclusive of sums expended in 
England on account of the Indian army, which upon an average, since 1814, may 
be computed at 1 ,000,000 L sterling a year. 

2044. That will make the total expense somewhere about 9,000,000/.? — Yes, 
it will. 

2045. Will you have the goodness to give, in round numbers, the cost of the 
armies at each presidency, always excluding the sum paid for pensions in England ? 
— £. 3,500,000, Bengal j 3,200,000/., Madras; 1,300,000/., Bombay; besides this 
the military force at St. Helena cost" 66,000/. 

2046. Can you at all inform the Committee what' the gross numbers were in 
those years? — In 1 814 they appear to have been 193,056 men, viz. 84,106 Bengal ; 
77 , 2 ; 74 , Madras j 31,676, Bomlmy. 

2047. Was that a perfect time of peace in India?— Not in 1814; the Nepaul 
war then prevailed. 

2048. Were 
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204 (S. Were the preparations for the Ncpaul war then just commencing? — Yes, 
just commencing. 

2049. Should you say that establishment was a fair peace establishment for 
India: — I sbobla say that the year 1813 would furnish a better datum for a peace 
establishment than 1814, in consequence of the preparation for the Nepaul war in 
the latter period. , , 

2r>5t). W hen was the Ncpaul war concluded ? — The treaty of peace was, I think, 
ill 1815. • 

2 Of, I. Will you have the goodness to state the expenditure of the army in the 
year i S 1 5 ? — £. 9,200,000. 

2052. Exclusive always of the home payments and St. Helena ? — I include 
St. Helena, but it is exclusive of the home payments. 

• 20f)3. Arc you at all aware of the number of that period ? — 207,867 for the 

tliree juesidencies. 

2of,4- Was not the year 1819 at the period of the conclusion of the Pindarcc 
war ? — The war had terminated, but a great part of the war expenditure was 
brought lo account so late lA 1 820-21 . 1 'here was a great reduction in the military 
expense in 1821-22 and P822-2 3, which were years of peace. 

2044. W'liat w*is*the expenditure of the army in 1821 ? — £.9,350,000 in 1821, 
and 9, ()()(), 000 /. ill 1822, exclusive of home payments. 

2046. In 1821 India was in a state of profound peace, the Pindaree war being 
concluded ? — Yes. 

2057. In 1825 will you have the goodness to state the expense of the Indian 
army? £. 13,700,000. 

203 S. Do you know the number in that year? — 296,538. 

2039. W^hat was the expense of the Indian army in 1827? — In 1827, 
12,200,000/. 

^ 2o(io. Always exclusive of the payments in England? — Always. 

2o(')i. What was the number of men at that period? — 275,786. 

2062. W^as not 1827 the period of tlie Burmese war? — The Burmese war had 
concluded in 1827, but the expense continued for some time after. 

2063. In 1 830 what was the expenditure in the three presidencies ? — I have not 
any statement of the expense for a later period than 1828-29, which is the last year 
for which the Parliamentary accounts have been made up. In the month of May 
the accounts for 1829-30 will be presented, but they are not yet completed. 

2064. What is the charge in the latest period that you have made it up ? — 
£.10,341,000. 

2065. What do you then consider, in point of expense, as a fair average peace 
establishment for India j have you ever given your attention to that subject ? — I do 
not feel myself competent to give any opinion upon the amount of military force 
which should be maintained,: mine is a department of finance. 

2066. What sum should you say that the Indian government could afford to 
spend on its army, as compared with its revenue? — The Court, in revising the finances 
of India, with a view to bring the expense within the income, directed the Indian 
government to take the year 1823-24 as the proper standard j the expense in that 
year wjfJ 9,200,000/. 
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2of>7. Including pensions ? — Exclusive of payments in England. 

2068. Then that would bring the expenditure of the Indian army up to 
10,000,000/.? — Adding the home expense. 

2069. Wliat is the average expenditure upon the Indian arm/ since tlie year 
1814, as far as the accounts are made up? — The average expenditure in India of 
the Indian army is 10,200,000 /., fo which is still, to he added the home payments. 

2070. So that taking the average of peace and war since 1814, at 11,000,000'/., 
and the average sum which the Directors considered ought to be expended on 
a peace establishment, the whole period, comprising periods of peace and war, has 
only exceeded the estimate of a peace establishment by 1,000,000 /, ? — Yes. 

2071. Has your attention been much turned to the subject of the additions 
made necessarily to the Indian army in time of war? — Merely in point of expense. 

2072. As to the more economical or more expensive mode of effecting those* 
additions ? — I have some comparative statements of the expense of the differeiit 
brandies of the army ; hut propositions which may have been made foi* rev ised 
establishments, and which have not been adopted, have not come under my notice. 

2073. How was the addition made to the Indian ai^my in 1814, when the pre- 

jiarations for the Nepaul war were commenced ? — That appertains to the department 
of the Military Secretary. • r 

2074. Did the manner of making tliose additions ever come before you in your 
office, as to which mode of increasing the CwStabli slim cut of the army was the more 
economical? — No, it did not. 

2075. What was the expense of the staff in 1814, at each of the three presi- 
dencies? — In Bengal it was 182,268/.; at Madras 178,598/.; at Bombay the 
accounts for that period did not distinguish the staff from the other expenditure ; 
they do now ; I can state it for any period after 1818. 

2076. In the year 1819, what was the expense of the staff? — £.246,000/. in 
Bengal; 188,000/. at Madras; 38,000/. at Bombay: total, 473,000/. 

2077. 1821, w'hat was the expense of the staff? — £.217,000 at Bengal; 

1 68,000 /. at Madras ; 55,000/, at Bo,mbay. 

2078. In 1826, what was the expense? — £.273,000 Bengal; 180,000 Madras; 
172,700/. Bombay. 

2079. In 1829 what was it? — £. 247,000 Bengal ; 1 79,000/. Madras; 165,000/. 
Bombay. 

2080. Do you know the number of separate commands in 1814 P — 1 can easily 
furnish a Return, but I have not one with me, 

2081. W^hat were the number of local corps in 1814? — I am not prepared with 
statements of the local corps ; but such statements have been called for, and will 
shortly be laid before this Committee. 

2082. What is the expense of the local corps? — That is not particularized in the 
statements which I have with me ; it can easily be returi^ed, if the Committee please 
to call for it. 

2083. Will you have the goodness to state the comparative expense of an Euro- 
pean regiment of cavalry, an European regiment of infantry, a battalion of artillery 
and a battalion of engineers? — A regiment of cavalry, European, consisting of 
eight troops, supposing it to be complete, officers and men, 736, including the 

whole 
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whole expenditure, whether in England or in India, and the proportion of tlie 
(>0,000 /. a year, which the Company pay as a comtnutation for pensions, costs 
73,78s L Perhaps I ought here to remind the Committee that all the sums stated 
ill sterling are Ut tlie high rate of exchange prescribed by the Hoard. 

20 84. Will you Tiave the goodness to state the expense of a battalion of Euro- 
pean infantry r — A regiment of infantry, consisting of 1 o companies, supposing it 
• to be complete, oliicers and men, 5^44, a King’s regiment, 51,745 L ; a Company’s 
luiropcan regiment, consisting of eight companies, and the officers and men, 783, 
4r),3(>o /. 

'2085. What is the expense of a battalion of artillery? — A battalion of foot 
artillery, consisting of four companies, 570, officers and men, supposing it to be 
complete, 35,132/. 

• 21)8(1. A brigade of horse artillery? — A brigade of horse artillery, consisting of 
three European and one native troops, 5 i<^) officers and men, 49 , 551 ’ 

20S7. What is the expense of a battalion of pioneers at each presidency ? — That 
is not distinguislied ; a battalion of sappers and miners, consisting of six conijia- 
nies, of 835, olficers and inert, costs 20,()8o/. per annum. 

2088. Will you have th« goodness to state the total expense of your engineer 
establishment, an<l.y«nr pioneer establishment at the three presidencies ? — The total 
of engineers and pioneers is 160,000 L 

2089. What number do they consist of? — I have not any statement in detail ol‘ 
the strength of the army. 

2090. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a native regiment ol 
cavalry, of a native regiment of infantry, and of a native battalion of artillery / — 
A regiment of native cavalry, consisting of six troop.s, 554, olficers and men, sup- 
posing it to be complete, 35,784/. A regiment of native infantry, consisting of 
eight companies, 792, officers and men, 24,492 /. A battalion of goliindauze, 
^consi.sting of eight companies, 1,090, officers and men, 31,500/. 

2091. Have you a Return of the pay of the different corps of the armies at the 
three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ? — The following is a Compa- 
rative Statement of the pay to the Company’s native troops at the three presidencies, 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

( The JVitness delivered in the same, which was read as foUmvs ;) 
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MILITARY. 

2092. Will you inform the Committee regarding the rates of exchange at which 

the officers and men of His Majesty’s corps in India are paid, and whether the ^ 

difference of such exchange has ever been a subject of discussion, or of public com- C, Mehiil 

j)laint ? — With rt^spcct to officers, the arrangement made with the King’s Govern- Es(f. 

nient has always bee>i that they should receive as much in the whole as a Company’s 
officer of corresponding rank receives. The excess beyond King’s pay, whatever 
may be the rate of exchange, is regarded as Cofnpany’s allowances. With respect 
to the men, when the question of remitting their pay arose, the Company have given 
to the soldier the old rate of 2 6 fL the rupee. 

2093. Are you aware that in the payment of the soldier in India, his pay is 
given to him at a lower rate than the actual exchange ; than 2 s. 6 ch ? — It is given 
to him in India at 2 .s\ 6 r/., and when the question of exchange arose, as to 
-remitting any portion of his pay, then he got the 2 s. 6 d. in this country. 

2094. Have you ever known any discussion or any complaint made upon this 
subject, of an official character ? — I am not aware that there has been such discus- 
sion or complaint. 

2095. The statement that was made to the Committee was, that when the 
soldier’s account was made, out, he was credited with his pay at 2 5. (>c?., and that 
he wa.s debited wif|ijiis allowance at another rate of exchange; is that so? — 1 have 
never heard of such a custom. 

2L)9(). If an officer of His Majesty’s service dies in India, is not the produce of 
his estate or effects remitted at the exchange of 2 5. 6 d. the rupee? — No; the 
family remittance money, which consists of deductions from the pay of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, intended for the use of their families in England, 
is remitted at that rate. 

2097. What was the expense of irregular cavalry in 1814? — I have the total 
expense of the cavalry ; the irregular cavalry is not distinguished in these accounts. 

2098. What w^as the expense of the Commissariat in 1814 ? — It was 30,982 I in 
llcngal, and 44,856/. at Madras. The Bombay statements did not give that head 
separately at that period. 

2099. Will you have the goodness to state Miat it was in 1821 at each presidency ? 

— -f- 9G337 ^or Bengal and Madras. 

2100. For 1826, can you give it? — f. 92,088, Bombay still not distinguished. 

2101. Can you give it for the present time? — Not for Bombay; 81,519/. for 
Bengal and Madras, 

2102. How is it that the Bombay is not included? — In consequence of the 
accountant-general there having merged it in the general military expenditure. 

2103. What was the total expense of the clothing in 1828-29? — £. 224,900. 

2104. Has any great reduction been effected in that item of expense? — It 
only varies with the number of the men, the rates of stoppage for clothing being 
fixed. 

2105. The surplus going to the off-reckoning fund? — The surplus belongs to 
the colonels. 

2106. Will you have the goodness to give the Committee the expense of your 
barracks in the years 182B-29? — It was in 1828, 13,813/., in Bengal, and at 
Madrasi 10,967/. ; in 1829, 28,367/., Bengal, and 13,051 L for Madras. 

’ ^ 2107. Does 
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2107. Docs that relate to the establishment of barrack -masterij, barrack -serj cants, 
and also to the expenditure of barrack stores? — Ves, it does. 

2108. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of your new woiks, j^nd 
of your repairs, both to barracks and to fortresses, in the year 182^8?. — 'Hie total lor 
India is 27(),ooo /. 

2109. What was the expense of hospitals in India in 1828? — £.291,780. 
including the medical establishment. 

2110. Does that include every expense for medicine, medical establis»hment and 
everything? — Yes. 

2111. Will you have the goodness to state the amount of retired allowances, 
both full and half-pay, to officers on the retired list, in the years 1814, 1822, aiul 
JS28? — In 1814, 8i,r>();W. ; ki 1822, 82,012/.; in 182S, 101,(174/. 

2112. Is there not a fund called Lord Clive’s Fund ? — There is. • 

211.3. ^^111 you have the goodness to state the nature of it^ — The fund desig- 
nated “ Lord Clive’s Fund,” was formed by some ])roperty belonging to Lord Clive, 
to which was added a sum of money given by the Nabob of Bengal, and those two 
sums together were received into the Company’s treasury in deposit, at an interest 
of eight per cent. ; the condition of the grant was that the produce of that fund 
should be applied in pensions to officers, to J’?uro])eari non-6ommissioiic(I officers 
and privates, and to their widows. 

2114. Will you state the amount of tlie fund, and of the several charges on it, 
and the nature of the several charges on it at the present moment? — The capital 
of the fund w\as originally 100,533/. producing an interest, at eight per cent., of 
8,042 /., and the annual charge upon the fund at tliis moment is 51,000/. 

2115. Will you state the manner in which that charge arises on it, and the 
dill'creiit items? — The amount for pensions to the European non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers in England and in India is 33,900/., and the allowances to 
officers and to wddows 17,100/. 

2116. Is there any fund for the widows of officers, independent of Lord dive’s 
Eund ? — There arc funds at all the presidencies of India, called Military Widows’ 
Funds, which are maintained by subscriptions on tlie part of the officers, and by 
contributions from the Company. From those funds, and the Orplian Fund in 
Bengal, and from Lord Clive’s Eund, the w idows of officers and their children are 
provided for. 

2117. What was the amount in 1 828 paid by the Company and by Lord Clive’s 

Fund to widows and to the Widows’ F'unds? — Lord Clive’s Fund has long since 
been worn out, j)riricipal and interest, so that the charges upon it are in fact 
charges upon the Company. W’^ith regard to the Widows’ Funds, the direct aid of 
the Company is 5, 1 23 /, per annum ; but the funds profit principally by an indirect 
aid, in the shape of a high rate of interest on their balances, and of an advantageous 
rate of exchange on their remittances to England. 5 have a calculation here of 
the total advantages to the funis in those various modes, amounting in the whole 
to 47>^^9^ ^ including the direct contribution of 5,123 /. Those funds arc 

not managed by the Company, but by trustees, appointed on the part of the 
officers. » 


21 iS. How 
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2118. How many ofFiccrs had you receiving retired allowances in 1828? — Four 
hundred and ninety-one. 

2 1 1 Q. Have you ever made a calculation of the average number placed on retired 
allowance eac h year, on along average of years? — The number has greatly increased 
bince 1700, when the practice of granting retired pay was first introduced; the 
mimhers Were comparatively srpall at first, aivl they have gone on progressively 
In: leasing, and it can scarcely be said that they have reached their maximum. 

2 120. •’Do you conceive that the retired allowances have about reached their 
maximum (.'onsidering that reductions in the number of' officers have been lately 
(‘ilected, it is possible that the amount may now be at its maximum, without refer- 
(‘iicc, however, to the effects of any new retiring funds. 

21 21. What is tile charge for pensions to non-Qommissioned officers and men for 
1822 and 1828? — In 1S14, 14, (>51/.; in 1822, icsioC)/., and in 1828, 
20,f>27 /. ; the pensions were increased in tlie intermediate period. 

2122. Have yon any Heturii of the number of widows and children receiving 
j'cnsions ? — I have, of tlie number of w idows. 

2123. \Miat was the nuhiber in 1828? — Three hundred and seventy-two, from 
Lord Tiivt’’s FuikL • 

2124. Have any Return of the number of non-commissioned oflicers and 

men in tiie years i8'i4, 1822, and 1828?— In 1 8 14, ; in 1822, 1,088; in 1828, 

1,707. 

212'). Do tliese numbers apply only to the European officers and men, and to 
the widows of Eurojiean officers ami men? — Those are the numbers of European 
nmi-couimissioiied officers and men pensioners. 

Ji 2(». How many native officers have you in the receipt of pensions ? — 1 cannot 
(ii^tinguish native officers from soldiers ; the total of both is 2;hL3(>- 

2127 H.ivo you any Return of the expense of half-pay to the native officers and 
si‘lvliers : 'Flic amount of pensions to native olficers and soldiers at the three pre- 
iideneies, in the year 1828, appears to have been 21 i,<)03/. 

21 28. Is there any otlier pension list e^^cept what you have described? — There 
ai e some cases in which the Company have, in consideration of circumstances of 
jieculiar distress, granted allow'ances in addition to those granted under the head of' 
Lord Clive’s Fund. 

212(). Wliat was tlie expense of the military stores sent out to India in 1 828 : - 
lu 1828, 514,72(1/. 

2130. f)oes much difficulty arise, from the different rates of allowances at the 
different [iresidencies, in keeping the accounts ? — No, 1 am not aware of any diffi- 
culty ; the accounts of each presidency are k(*pt .separate. 

;2i3i. If the whole army was placed under one commandcr-in-chief, and the 
accounts under one hoard at Calcutta, would there not necessarily arise much 
simplicity and much saving of labour in keeping the accounts? — 1 apprehend not 
ill keeping the accounts ; the great difficulty at paesent in arljusting and combining 
tlie accounts arises from the variations in the curroHiies; an uniform currency 
would undoubtedly facilitate the keeping the accounts. 

2 1 32. Did yon ever take into calculation what tlie expense would be of equalizing 
the pjy different presidencies ; say, for instance, on the establishment of 

E.l.-V. cc 1828?- 
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1828 ? — It would depend upon the mode of equalizing, whether you brought up to 
the highest, or went down to the lowest, or took a medium. 

2133. If you brought up to the highest, what do you calculate wojild be the 
expense? — I iiavc never made any distinct calculation; 1 apprehend the exjK'iisc 
would be very considerable. 

2134. Can you state in round numbers wluCt yon consider the sum might be? — 
No, 1 cannot ; I have generally considered the expense would be very large. 

2135* Would the military boards at each presidency correspond directly with the 
India House, without passing through the central government at C’alcutta ? — 1 'Ijc 
military boards correspond with the local governments, and tM local governments 
correspond with the Court of Directors. 

2136. Are the accounts of the military boards of the differcnt presidencies always 
sent to the central government for their inspection and consideration beiore they ' 
come home? — No, they are not. 

2137. Have you any statement of the loss which has accrued upon the military 
stores? — Since 1814, the amount o<* military stores exported has been 2,73 o,(h><> 
and the damage upon the whole, by defects in package, has been only 2,880/.; 
damages on shipboard are cliargeable to the owners of the ships. 

2138. Will you have the goodness to state the expenses of tllTfrcollege at Addis- 
combe for tlie year 1828? — i’, 27,000 was tlie expense of the military seminary. 

2i3(). W'liat was the expense of the military depot in 1828? — £. 28,<)()o, ineliuling 
recruiting. 

2140. VVill you have the goodness to state what was the arrangement made with 
the English Government respecting the expense of‘tbe troops to be furnished by them, 
and the mode of defraying that expense ? — The general principle of* the arrange- 
ment was, that the Company should repay to the King\s Government everything 
that was expended in this country in respect of regiments serving in India. Diffi- 
culty was found in carrying that principle into effect, and it was arranged in 1 824, 
between the Lords of the I'rcusury and the (’ourt, that an officer on tlic ])art of 
the Crown and an officer on the part cf the Company should meet and consider 
all the items of expense, and report upon the subject. They did so ; they made 
a Report to the Lords of the Treasury on the 18th of June 1824, in which they 
stated all the points upon which they agreed and all the points upon which they 
differed in opinion. J’he Lords of the Treasury and the Court corre.spondcd upon 
the subject, and an agrecmtml was finally entered into. J'his is a copy of the 
Report and of the Agreement, if the Committee wish to receive it. ( 7 V/c IViDiess 
delivered in the same.) The expense in this country is about 270,000 /. a year. 

2141. Does the 270,000/. include theGo,ouo/. for half-pay and pensions ? — No, 
that is a payment quite separate, under an Act of Parliament. 

c 

Colonel DAVID LEIGHTON, c.b. again calfc 4 in ^^nd examined. 

2142. Havk you any suggestions to offer to the Committee, in addition to 
those which you have already given, connected with the subject upon which you 
have been examined? — I have given the subject some consideration, and there arc 
sSome points that 1 would like to record. The practice of allowing a great iiumber 

of' 
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of casualties to occur in the army, and of then sending out a great number of cadets 
at one time or in one season, 1 consider very injurious to the service. It makes too 
great a break in the regiments, too great a difference between the length ol‘ service 
or standing (ff subalterns in succession, and too great a number of young men get 
togetlier. At other times, cadets are sent out when there are not commissions 
for them. Mdien J left Bombay, tlfere were cadets in the infantry alone for 
whom tliere were no vacancies, and two or three supernumerary lieutenants and 
ensigns irt most of the regiments, which was owing to the reduction of the strengtli 
of tlie army and number of officers ordered in 1829, 1 think it would be better 

if tlic cadets were not sent to India under the age of 18. Sixteen years of age is 
the present regulation. 1 think they would be more healthy and more useful. 
1 mentioned in my last examination, that tlie horses for the cavalry were generally 
* purcliased by contract. Under the government of Sir John Malcolm an order was 
issued permitting commanding officers to purchase horses for their regiments. 

I cannot say wliat effect that order may produce ; referring to the singular order 
regarding the Company’s European regiments, I have to observe that if it be 
intende(l to do them away,* 1 should consider it a very liurtful measure to the ser- 
vi(;c.. J'rom tlie (Company’s European troops a great number of non-commissioned 
officers ai c supphW to the native infantry and to departments, and there arc other 


r(‘asons why those regiments sliould be kept uj), in my opinion, and the number of 
men increased instead of being diminished. 1 consider that they were much more 
nselul as two regiments than as they are at present ; 500 Europeans in one part 
of tJie country, and 500 in another, are sometimes very much wanted and very useful. 
VV hen the rank of euloiiel was conferred upon the Company’s officers, in 1829, the 
order wiilch was sent out specified that officers so promoted would take the rank of 
colonel by brevet in the territorial posses.sions of the East-India Company, and not 
even “ in ine i.ast-lndies only,” as all other King’s commissions are expressed ; 
.so that a < ulonel ein])Ioyed out of tlieir territorial possessions would only have the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. I can liardly allow myself to think that that was 
intended, hut think it wa.s intended that tj^e conunission of colonel should cx.tend 
as far as tlie other commissions. 1 cannot see any reason why the commissions of 
officers in the East-lndia (Jom})any’s service should be limited to India, and think they 
should he ehectual wherever their services are required. hen the troops went to 
Egypt from India, the otiicers were told that their commissions were good for 
nothing. W ith reference to what 1 stated regarding the want of general officers, 

I beg to mention, tliat, by the Act of Tarliaiuent, the Eust-liidia (’ompany are 
authorized to name coininanders-in-cliief for the different presidencies, either of 
Ills Majesty’.s or tlieir own service, with the approbation of His Majc.sty ; and that 
hu-^the last 3(> years which 1 have known the army in India, not one of tlie general 
officer.s in their own service has been appointed to the situation. 1 wisli to make no 
lemark upon the subject, fyirlher than to say, that it is certainly auytliing hut gra- 
lifying to the Company’s officers. Many of the Comj)any’s officers have acci- 
deiitaily obtained the command, and held it for upwards of 12 months, hut without 
a seat in council, which they would have had if they had been appointed regularly 
to the office of commander-in-chief. 11 is Majesty’s officers have sometimes com- 
plaincif of the hardship of junior officers in the Company’s service being placed on 
^ c c 2 the 
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the stafF to comniand divisions instead of them ; but, in iiiy opinion, without good 
reason, as tlie number of jreneral ofiicers on tiie staff for both services is fixed by 
tlie authorities in England. 1 consider it highly proper that His ^Majesty's ollicers 
should have a due proportion of government counnands, but only so'in proportion 
to the number of His Majesty’s troops, not in proportion to the number of* superior 
officers sent out with regiments, pr who afterwi\rds exchange into tlicm ; but 
the governments of the three presidencies must have the pow(*r of selection for 
commands. 

214;]. Can you afford any explanation as to the off-reckonings ; tlie number of 
officers who by regulation receive a double share of off- reckonings, and tlie 11 umber 
that receive half the sliare of off -reckonings ? — When the regiments were divided 
ill 1824, a colonel commandant was given to each battalion, and which is now' called 
a regiment; and by the regulations of the Conijiany, it is ordered tliat an oflicer 
promoted, and who would have obtained ofi-reckoniiigs on the old establishment 
prior to 1820, should receive the old established allowance for two battalions; and 
that officers who succeed to off-reckonings subsequently should only get the sliort 
or half allowance. 

2144. Do you think that doing away with tlie Europv>an infantry of tlie Com- 
pany would, in a political view, have a depressing, if not a degrading effect iqion 
the local army of India, which would then have no Europeans but the artillery ? — 
CJertainly, it has always been objected to, particularly when the regulations of J 7 pf) 
were established ; it w ould be lowering tlie Company’s service, and I think the 
respectability of the Indian army must in some ilegree sink with the want of gene- 
ral officers to command divisions. It is somewhat unfortunate for the service, that 
frequently coramanders-in-chief come out who have never served in India, and with 
them staff officers who have never served there ; many of them have prejudices or 
erroneous opinions regarding the native army, which in time they overcome, but 
are succeeded by others equally unacquainted with the service. Other general 
officers likewise come out who have mistaken ideas at first ; and 1 say that it is 
unfortunate for the service when thcy„are relieved soon after they become well 
acquainted with the nature of it in all its branches, and can control the expenses 
of departments and the issue of stores. 


Sabbatic 14 ^" die Aprilis^ 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Bync in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir CHARLES DALBIAC called ift and further examined. 

2145. Will you have the goodness to give a concise statement of the gi'iev- 
ances you think the officers and soldiers suffer from the mode in which they are 
paid in India? — One very great loss or disadvantage which the European troops 
sustain in India, with respect to their accounts, especially the King’s troops, and 

• which 
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which has "ivcn rise at times to stroiiE^ complaints, is this, that in payments marie “** 
l)y.the troops to the East-India (’ompany, the rupee is credited at a sterling value A pn. i sj,- 
considerably belo.vv that at which it is debited by the East-India Company to the ;< n* dI 

tioo])s. lndee*d, the following curious anomaly is exhibited in the accounts of 
,t‘vc? y King's regiment serving in India, namely, the rupee, which in all issues of 
pay is charged to the troops at |ht‘ ‘exchange gf 2 5 . Or/, sterling, is in the very 
same moniliiy aceognt credited hack to the troops at from 20 to 25 per cent, less 
than that (I'xchange for payment to tlic (’ompany, on aceount of remittances to 
J ’.nghmd througii the Court of Directors, whilst for other indispensable remittances 
to luigland on account of the troops, which are not authorized to he made through 
the (.'onrt of Directors, the soldier has to submit to a still more unfa von rahlc 
exchange. The sole exception to this anomaly in Indian accounts, with tlie King's 
troops, arose out of the W ar Office circular, 4<H>, dated 30th April 182*2, and 
addressed by Lord Palmerston, when Secretary at W ar, to ofiicers commanding 
regiments in every part of the globe, directing that the soldier on foreign service 
.should he all()rded the means of making remittances to the amount of his pay, for 
the sii|)j)ort of his family at home, without loss or risk. In conformity to the 
])nivision of which circular, authority was notified by a Government Order in 
lloml.ay, difcd i"^h June 1823, for non-commissioned oftieers and soldiers 
(commissioned oliicer.? have been excluded,) of the King’s regiments under that 
pn sidency to make the said family remittances at the same rate of exchange 
( viz. 2 .v. {](/. per rupee) as that at which the rupee is debited to them in iill i.ssues 
of hut by hills made payable at six months’ sight. When, however, non- 
commissioned ofheers and soldiers die in India, the said rate of exchange is denied 
for the remittance of their cflects and credits to England. Under the regulations 
of the Court of Directors, dated 18th December 1811, a remittance of the fees ot 
olhccrs’ commissions, and of the regimental effects of deceased officers, non-com- 
.missioned ollicers and soldiers, was authorized to be made through the Court of 
Directors, at the exchange of 2 5. 3 ^/. the rupee, the same being no more than 
a loss or di.scount of 10 per cent. But by fjie regulations of the Court, N® 310, 
of 1 823, that indulgence was rescinded ; and the fees of officers' commissions hi 
His Majesty’s service, and the regimental effects of deceased officers, non-com- 
niissioneil oilicers and soldiers, are no longer allowed to be remitted through the 
C’ourt of Directors, but at a rate of exchange notified annually by the Court, and 
subject to variation, which rate has been from 20 to 25 per cent, below the 
rate at whicli the rupee is charged to the troops in all issues of pay. 

Moreover, when an officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier hapjieiis to die 
intestate, and is possessed of property in India, in the hands of individuals, and not 
considered regimental property, such property (other than regimental efiects) is 
taken possession of by the registrar of the presidency, a legulation excellent in 
principle, as providing security for the property of all British subjects dying intes- 
tate in India ; hut under the existing forms and terms upon which the office o 
registrar is conducted, the representatives of an officer, non-commissioned officer 
or soldier dying intestate in India, and possessed of property (other than regimental 
effects), cannot hope for a more favourable remittance of such property through the 
registrajf than to receive the same, after the expiration of four years from the death 
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iTXTiTi^’ of the (leccasetl, at a loss or discount of more than 35 per cent., even though it were 
‘ ^ manifest that such property liad accrued chiefly or wholly from the savings of pay 

Major (.ti^neral issued to the deceased wliilst in India, which with respect to ^non-commissioned 

S ' ViuidcaDnlhia':. officers and soldiers must be almost invariably the case. Upon a subject so atii ious as 
the above to the interest of the representatives of officers, non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers dying in India, I wisl) to adduce a ctjse in point which came officially 
under my notice. Quartermaster Allan, of the 4th dragoons (then under my com- 
mand), died intestate at Kaira in Guzerat, on 13th June 1 S24, leaving four children, 
tliree of whom were in England : his property (other than regimental) was made 
over to the registrar of Roinbay. Upon my arrival in England 10 months afterwards. 
Lord Palmerston, as Secretary at War, appointed me trustee to his affairs; and alter a 
remonstrance from his Lordship to the registrar, of the 2 2d December iS2(i, the 
balance of the late quartermaster Allan s account was remitted to me : 
rupees was the amount received by the registrar on account of the decea.sed's estate, 
which sum had accrued most assuredly in a great measure from savings out of his pay 
and allowances, and at the rate at which his pay and allowances had been issued 
would have brought i,2o0 /. 14,?. sterling, whereas the'suin 1 received from the r(‘gis- 
trar by bill at six months’sight, was 704/. os, 4(1, paid tome through Messrs. Iffiihes 
& Company, in June 1828, four years after quartermaster Allaw^ decease ; and this 
account was carried through with something more than ordinary expedition, by 
reason of the letter which the Secretary at War addressed to the registrar upon the 
subject. I wish to submit to the Committee another j)oint with res))ect to the accounts 
of King’s troops serving in India. There are certain very expensive articles of regi- 
mental necessaries, especially for tlie cavalry soldier, which are of necessity supplied 
from England ; 1 mean such articles as cloth overalls, boots, girdles, which 
articles when delivered to the troojKS in India, reach nearly double the ])rice at 
which they are charged to the soldier at home. I am aware that the prices are ma- 
terially and unavoidably enhanced by freight, insurance and other import. c.\j)enscs ; 
but by much the more serious increase of charge to the soldier arises from the very 
great depreciation of the coin in wliicji he is paid in India, in comparison with the 
coin in which he has to pay for the necessaries supplied from this country, A very 
forcible appeal was made to me by the King’s regiment of cavalry in Bombay whilst 
under my command, praying that the prime cost of some such expensive articles 
which had been supplied from England might be permitted to be paid foi’ by bills 
through the Court of Directors at the same rate of exchange as that at which the 
soldiers pay was charged to him in India. This appeal 1 submitted the 1 itli of 
October 1823 to the Military Secretary at Bombay : it was laid by the Commander. 
in-Chief before the Governor in Council, but the relief prayed was not granted ; the 
reply being to the effect, as far as my memory serves me, that there was nothing in 
the regulations of the Court of‘ Directors to warrant such an arrangement. It has 
appeared to me more than probable that the Cominiftce may consider the soldier 
serving in India to have some daim for consideration upon the point in question, in 
’ cases where regimental necessaries arc of necessity supplied from Great Britain. 
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^ Tart is, I?*" die A prills, 18:32. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Bvng in the Chair. 


Captain MAC AN called in and examined. 

21 46. You have served a long period in India, have you not? — Twenty- 
three years. 

• 2147. How long is it since you left India? — Two years and a half. 

214S. Wluit situation have you held? — For the last 12 years I was in India 1 
held the situation of Pt'rsian Interpreter to three Cominanders-iii-chief — Lord 
Hastings, Sir F^dward Paget, and Lord Coinbennere. 

2149. You have had the ftieans of obtaining great knowledge of the military 
system ])insuod in tliat country ? — I have a general acquaintance with the military 
system on the Bengal establishment. 

2i.v>- Have you served at either of the other presidencies.^ — I have not ; and I 
beg that my observations may he eojisidered as exclusively applicable to the Bengal 
presidency, tliough 1 have not the slightest doubt that many of them may be equally 
applicable to the other pi*esidencies. 

2151. W hat is your opinion of the cflieiency of the army of the presidency where 
you have served? — In considering the efficiency of the army, 1 would propose to 
consider, first, its strength and organization; secondly, its discipline, and what is 
called by military men morale, by wliich I understand its feeling and character; 
thirdly, arms and equipments ; and, lastly, I shall observe on the staff* and on the 
distribution of the army with reference to foreign invasion and domestic tran- 
quillity. The strength of the army has varied according to circumstances and 
exigencies ; 1 believe the strength of the native army now in Bengal to be little 
short of ()o,oo(> men. Its efficiency, in point of numbers, may be considered under 
two heads ; first, with reference to foreign aggression ; and, secondly, to the internal 
tranquillity of our own vast empire. For either of these purposes, the army, in 
point of numerical strength, is more than efficient, but for both, 1 think it is barely 
so. With reference to foreign aggression, it may be here necessary to consider the 
states tliat immediately touch our frontiers. The most important of these is un- 
doubtedly that of the Seikhs, on our north-western frontier ; wlietlier we consider 
its j^ituation, its revenue, its military force, or the warlike character of its ruler. 
This power is supposed to be capable of bringing into the field about 20,000 
efficient cavalry, and perhaps as many of a less* efficient description ; a considerable 
body of infantry, more or less organized, and ♦disciplined by French officers 
according to the European system of’ tactics, and a better artillery, horse and foot, 
than any other native state. Ilunjcct being the ruler, is said to have accumulated 
a vast treasure : bis country is populous, fertile and extensive, including not only 
all the fract known by the name of the Punjab, from the mountains on the north- 
east 
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east to tlie district of IMoiiItan, inclusive, on the south-west, but also considerable 
tracts beyond the Indus, and the whole valley of Cashmere. With this chief we 
made a treaty in 1 SoS, the basis of which was, 1 believe, that we were not to inter- 
fere or control his views beyojid the river Sutledge ; and that he wsfs not to meddle 
on our side of that river. Against this power, were we to go to war, 20,000 men 
would, I conceive, he a sufficient force, with a reserve of 4,000, not only to 
punisli aggression, hut to conquer the whole of his country, as far as the Indus, in 
the course of two or tlircc mouths at fartliest. Rut as a war on one frontier wiil 
inevitably produce threats on all others (which threats, if ive are not prepared to 
punish or o])poso, will inevitably become open hostilities), we must be guarded on 
all sides ; and our Indian empire can never he considered in a state of peace. On 
(jur western and soutli-westeru* frontier are the Mahratta and Kajpoot states ; but 
these po’.vers, thoiigli once formidable, are now feeble and disunited; and as tire 
troops of the other presidencies wonld participate in any operations against then:, 

15.000 men on the side ol* Hengal would be ample to overawe those powers or tn 
punisli aggression. Our northern frontier brings us in contact with the Nepaulese, 
a brave and warlike race, vvlio gave us much trouble during the short war we ha- 1 
with tlieni, and against wliom, in their mountainous cotintry, 1 consider our native 
troops, unaided by a large proportion of Europeans, unlit to cepe. I'hc Nepaulese* 
arc not, however, considered so formidable on the plains ; but as they touch our 
frontier for some huntlred miles, they could givt^ us great ainioyauce, if we 
%vcrc engaged in a war in any other quarter, and would, at all events, require to he 
watched by strong detachments of observation in the U’errai. i^erhups (>,000 or 
8,<hk) men, well stationed, would be sufficient for this purpose. Ol’ our south- 
eastern frontier we showed an extraordinary ignorance, until the Burmese lately 
showed to us how vulnerable we were in that quarter; but possessing the territories 
of Arracan, as we now do, they will find it difficult to annoy ns as they did lielore. 
It will, however, be necessary to have that province and south-eastern frontier well 
protected, and Ibrthis purpose I should think, considering the vast extent ol’ frontier, 

10.000 men, with a body of 500 irregular horse, would not be considered too much. 
A defenceless frontier often proves the cause of expensive wars, by courting aggres- 
sion ; and 1 have no doubt, that had our eastern frontier been properly guarded, 
the Burmese would never have made inroads into it ; and we might have been 
saved an expenditure of, 1 believe, upwards of U) millions sterling in tlic war that 
ensued. IVoiii what 1 have stated above, it will be seen tliat I consider little more 
than 50,000 men quite ample on the side of Bengal, either for defence agaiihst the 
simultaneous aggression of native states, or even to extend our conejuest ; and it 
might he supposed that out of an army of about 100,000 men, including His 
Majesty’s troops, such a force might be easily spared, without endangering our 
domestic peace ; but the fact is the very opposite ; an army of half that number 
could not march from the Bengal presidency to make war at any distance beyond 
its frontier, without causing considerable domestic commotion ; and the conclusion' 
is obvious, viz. that more than half our army is. required to preserve internal 
tranquillity, and support our civil administration; and this shows that our empire 
IS maintained by the sword, and not by the wisdom, justice, and vigour of our 
Ijiyil administration, the love of the people or the force of opinion, uuless* is meant 
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by this expression, so often used, the opinion of our ability and readiness to 
punish aggression. 

The system of civil administration, which has been so much and so frequently 
extolled by thbse who .administer it, could not stand six months without the active 
or influential aid of our troojjs nor can 1 look forward to a period when we can 
hold our Eastern empire by anything but mili^^ary power and supremacy. There 
is not a large city in India that cannot pour forth, when excited by any cause, a 
military j>t)pulation of from 5,000 to 1 5,000 armed men : an instance of this occurred 
at Hareilly in 1 8i() : 10,000 or 15,000 men assembled there and attacked our small 
body of troops, cut into our square, and for a time took possession of one of our 
guns; and in the province of Rohilcund, in which Bareilly is situated, 25,000 
armed men,, with a good share of discipline after their owm fashion, could be 
•assembled in live days. The city of Benares has often put forth 1 0,000 or 1 5,000 men, 
when excited by religious feuds between the iMahomcdans and Hindoos ; and, as 1 
have said before, there* are few' large cities in our Eastern empire which do not 
contain a large body of armed men, ready to take advantage of the absence of troops 
to (jxcite commotions, in tlie hope of plunder. On the occasion of the relief of 
troojis, atti‘rition is invariably jiaid to this spirit of insubordination in the mass of 
the people of thesii^large towns, and if the commander-in-chief wants to as.seinble a 
small body ol' men at any point, he is much embarrassed to know from whence 
they can he spared ; and whenever we have taken the field (indeed, I believe at all 
times, either of peace or war), we employ five or six battalions belonging to the 
Begum ISumroo to protect our cantonments from being plundered and burnt during 
the absence of our military force. I think it may be inferred, from what I have 
above stated, that the native army of Bengal is not more than sufficient, if quite so, 
for the purpose or repelling foreign enemies and preserving domestic tranquillity, 
and proves the fallacy of the opinions so frequently stated by former governors- 
gcneral, of their hopes to make reductions in the army at tlie conclusion of certain 
wars then in Jiand. 'Fhe contrary has always proved the fact ; for all our wars, though 
generally wars of defence and not of aggjression, ended in increase of territory ; 
and though we conquered enemies, we did not find we could reduce our army, and 
with every extension of territory, and every conquest of a foreign foe, I am convinced 
we sliall find a greater necessity for increasing it, because, as I have before stated, 
our government in the East is upheld by military force alone. With regard to the 
discipline of the army, as far as regards regularity of conduct, steadiness under 
arms, and precision in battalion evolutions, they are, 1 think, all that can be desired, 
and much more than could reasonably have been expected, considering that they 
are scattered over a vast extent of country, and frittered away in detachments for 
civil duties, which more or less destroys their organization and efficiency con- 
sidered as a military body. But in all the higher qualifications of soldiers, in de- 
votedness to the service, rqadiness for any duty they may be called on to perform, 
cheerfulness under privations, confidence and attachment to their officers, un- 
hesitating and uncafculating bravery in the field, without regard either to the 
number or character of the enemy, the native soldier is allowed by all the best 
informed officers of the service, by those who have had most experience, and who 
are beijjr acquainted with their character, to have infinitely deteriorated* As a proof 
E.I. — V^. D D 
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of their former readiness and present dislike to go on service for which they were 
not enlisted, I need only mention, that when volunteers were required for hlgypt, 
I’or the Isle of France and for Java, there was no difficulty in ge,tting them, but 
on the breaking out of the war with the Burmese, the sepoys on the Bengal 
establishment* showed a decided reluctance to volunteer for that service. A mis- 
fortune which occurred at the first breaking out of that war, in having one of our 
detachments cut up at a place called Ramoo, was the watch- word of alarm through- 
out the native army. One battalion at Barrackpore mutinied when ordered to march 
to the eastern frontier against the Burmese. The cause of that mutiny has been, 
I know, attributed to a want of means of conveying their baggage ; but 1 am firmly 
persuaded, tliat if that battalion had been ordered to the westward instead of to 
the eastward, we should never have had a mutiny, and never have had any com- 
plaints of want of carriage ; and it is a well known 1‘act, which can be proved by a 
reference to the commander-in-chief, that two days previous to that on which they 
were ordered to march, the cattle for the baggage were reported to be efficient and 
ready. Again, in the petition sent in by that mutinous , battalion, the night before 
they were attacked, they stated their causes of grievance, and never once mentioned 
the circumstance of the want of carriage for their baggage'. 

2152. What causes of grievance did they state — Two: first, •^heir having been 
required to embark on board ship; secondly, the unjust influence of the havildar- 
major with regard to the promotions of the non-commissioned officers in the 
battalion. These were the only two causes mentioned by them in their petition, 
which I translated and answered by his Excellency’s orders ; but if, as has been 
erroneously supposed, the cause of mutiny was the deficiency of carriage, to what 
is to be attributed the extensive desertions which took place from every battalion 
that was at that time ordered to the eastward from the Uj)per Provinces, and which 
desertion was effectually checked by the punishment of the mutineers at Ihirrack- 
pore? Again, at the siege of Bhurtpore, a spirit of disaffection was manifested by a 
battalion, arising from one of the men, who had been wounded in the trenches, 
having died while under the care of the surgeon of the hospital : the dead body 
was taken round to the different battalions, and it was observed by many of the 
soldiers, that if they went to the trenches they were killed by the enemy, and if 
to the hospital, by the surgeon ; and thougli no serious evils attended this event, 
the easily excited passions and prejudices of the natives rendered it very alarming 
at the time. The causes of the deterioration of the native soldier are numerous, 
and, I fear, of too extensive and intricate a nature to be satisfactorily explained by 
me, without more deliberation and reference to memoranda than I at present am 
allowed. Among many other causes, I would mention that the bond of attachment 
between the native and the European officer is almost broken. In former times, 
when an officer who commanded a battalion had large allowances, partook of civil 
and political duties, had great distinction, and possessed the powx»r of rewarding 
merit, he had better means of attaching the natives to him than he has at present, 

when 

• The Madra? sepoys voliiutcered for Ava, and served there ; but their i^roatest admirers must allow 
they \»ere not found so well qualified for that service as for combat on the plains of lndia,^/and the 
Burmese were eflectually opposed by the Europeans alone. < 
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when he has not one of these advantages ; and the history of those times shows 
that the men fought as well, and were as easily managed by a commanding otlicer 
and an adjutant to each battalion, as now that they have a greater body of European 
officers. The European officers in those days found it necessary to attend more 
minutely to the prejudices, customs, and habits of the natives under their command ; 
they partook of their amusements, sifbscribcd* money to their festivals, and rewarded 
them in various ways calculated to attach them and secure their fidelity, and we 
accordingly read of the strong attachment and fidelity of the native soldier to his 
Europ(‘au officer ; but from my own observation, and from what 1 have heard 
from tlie best informed of tlie officers of the native battalions, I do not think this 
attaclinient any longer exists, or if it does, in a very feeble degree. Another 
source of t he deterioration of the sepoy is, that we 'enlist a different class of men to 
•what wc used formerly. In our early career of conquest in India, and indeed up 
to the end of tlie Pindaree war, that vast country was divided into a multitude of 
petty principalities and independent states, almost always in actual war with each 
other, or at all events prejiared for defence or aggression. This state of society 
was eminently calculated to form a military character, and accordingly we found 
the piofe.ssion of arms at that time almost hereditary ; a loose population of 
f)erha])s two inilliofis of military men floated on the surface of society, and were to 
he hired hy any chid* who could pay them best, aiid thus tlie military character was 
preserved. Since the Jh'nduree war the political control which we have exercised 
over the independent states jirevents thi.s mutual aggression, and those states which 
we style independent have gradually relimpiished their military pomp and retinue ; 
and that class of society which formerly gained their livelihood by arms alone, have 
gradually turned their swords into ploughshares, but are still ready to take up arras 
and excite tumult. In former times the sepoys had many advantageous privileges 
which they have not now ; we were then genendly in a state of war, and when in 
an enciny\s country they lived more or less free of expense; indeed, when travelling 
in our own provinces, they had many advantages, unjust, no doubt, to the people, 
though gratifying and profitable to the soldier; they got wood, pots, and many 
little articles of food, for nothing ; and I have heard an old officer in the Company’s 
army say, that formerly, when a detachment went out on service, they lived almost 
free of any expense : this system has been partly abolished. Another advantage 
which the sepoys had formerly was, that in any civil suits in courts of justice, their 
complaints were heard before all others. The regulation on this head, i believe, 
still obtains, but 1 do not think it is strictly acted on ; and the insulting superiority 
of natives in civil appointments renders the soldier discontented with his coinjiara- 
tively hard lot. The organization of the army is founded on that of His Majesty’s 
troops, with this exception only, that there arc fewer officers to a battalion or 
regiment ; a captain is not allowed to cacji company or troop, as in the King’s 
service, and of the officer^ nominally posted to corps, not more than one-half are 
ever present. 

The equipment, as far as the arms, accoutrements, and clothing are concerned, 
is the worst I have ever seen, and this has been observed by every successive 
commander-in-chief. 

Are the muskets bad ? — The muskets, pistols and swords are bad. 
i:.T. — V. D D 2 2154. How 
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2154. B6W is the ammunition? — The ammunition is good; at least, I have 
never hech^ any complaint against it. 

21.55. How muskets, as compared with the King’s 4:roops ? — Much 

inferior ; I speak of them in comparison with the King’s troops, r 

21.56. Has this always been the case during your experience, or only lately? — 
Latterly, I tliink, they have been better. 

21.57. F>o His Majesty’s troops in India use the Company’s or their own arms P 
— I think they take their own arms to India, and that they are left there in store 
for succeeding corps. 

2 1.5 8. How is the army supplied ? — The army is now supplied by a commis- 
sariat department ; it was formerly done by contract. I have no means of ascertain- 
ing which is the most economical ; but, in times of peace, the former system would, 
1 think, be the cheapest ; and though it may have been more expensive in time of 
war, yet it is not fair to judge of what it might be by what has been, when our 
resources were but little known, and when we were almost constantly in the lield. 

2159. You mean as to provisions? — Yes. , 

2160. Then, what is your opinion of the stores generally? — The stores, with the 
exception of the gunpowder, are all sent from England, and I believe have been 
generally considered good when sent out ; but it has con stantljT happened that on 
service they have been found bad j the shells have been horlfeycombed, and the 
composition of the Congreve rockets decomposed from having been too long kept. 

2161. Can the number of stations in the Bengal presidency be with proper 
security reduced ? — I think they can be reduced with great advantage and perfect 
security. 

2162. Are you of opinion that the number of staff can with propriety be reduced ? 
— I think considerable reductions may take place in the staff ; and I am told that 
the present government of India are reducing them considerably. 

2163. You say that you think the stations in the Bengal presidency might be 
safely reduced ; to what stations do you apply that observation ? — I consider that 
the stations of Nusseerabad and Neemuch, which were formed after the Pindai'ee war, 
might be done away with. In a military point of view they are of no use to us ; in 
a political, they have got us into the greatest embarrassments with the Rajpoot 
states, embarrassments from which we are not yet extricated. At the stations of 
Nemuch and Nusseerabad there are, I believe, about 4,000 or .5,000 troops. 

2164. Do you think other stations in the Bengal presidency may be reduced ? — 

I think several may be reduced. 

2165. Could you enumerate them? — I cannot at a moment point out all such 
stations, but either Agra or Muttra might be abolished as great military stations, 
and the troops at both concentrated at one. In a military point of view, the larger 
masses of troops we can keep together the better, and it is a serious injury to the 
discipline of the army their being scattered and subdivided. To preserve its dis- 
cipline at all, a large body should be assembled at least every yearTor exercise, and 
to keg) up the semblance of war, if we have not the reality. 

2106. Would the reduction of these stations be attended with a great reduction 
of expense in the diminution of the staff? —Some reduction of expense would be ao 
dobbt effected, which in the aggregate might be worthy of consideration* 

2167. But 
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2167. Blit you think it principally importmit with a vi«w to the improvement of 
the discipline and efficiency of the army? — It is absolutely necessary for that pur- A pn! 
pose that larpje bodies of troops should at least be occasionally assembled and act c ^pt, Macnu. 
together. With regard to the political prudence of this measure, there may exist 
a difference of opinion ; but in the instances I have given, I am convinced a concen- 
tration would be attended with practical benefit. « 

21()8. In what respect would you propose that the staff should be diminished ? — 

By concentrating the military force, and diminishing the number of stations, there 
will be a consecjuent reduction of staff. The army of Bengal has been called an 
army of staff', but this partly arises from there being no class of people in India to 
j)crlbrin small civil duties except the officers of the army. 

2 Kip. Are the Committee to understand you fo say, from your knowledge of 
India, that the staff* of the army of Bengal is more numerous, in proportion to the 
amount of forces, than the staffs of the other presidencies? — I am not aware 
that it is. 

Ji 70. Arc you of opinioy that the staff* is more numerous than is desirable for 
t!.e efficiency of the service? — I think it more numerous than is necessa?^/ for the 
efficiency of the service. * 

2 1 7 1 . Do you mftke that observation independently of the number of stations ?— 

I do, and with reference even to the existing distributions. 

2172. You allude to the staff* being so great on account of the numerous stations 
necessary to be filled up by the army? — Yes; and to the other causes I have 
stated. 

2173. (’ould those staff appointments he advantageously reduced? — 1 am not at 
present prepared with a list of those staff* appointments that I would abolish ; but 
I believe all that can be reduced with propriety are now in the course of reduction. 

21 74. You have spoken, in the course of your examination, of the different con- 
duct of the European officers towards the natives; in what particulars has their 
conduct been ditt*erent? — ^The great reduction of allowances and emoluments 
enjoyed by the European officers has deprived them of one of the means of ingra- 
tiating themselves with the native soldiers. The diminution of' their power and im|>ort- 
ance, as compared with the civil servants, has damped their ardour and spirit, and 
produced that indifference that would lead one to sujipose they had forgotten that 
the natives have prejudices to be humoured, affections to be won, and passions to 
be dreaded. 

2175. Then the Committee are to understand that the difference arises more 
from inability to keep up that attention than from any unwillingness to do it t — I 
think, if the ability existed, the willingness would not be far behind ; but the Euro- 
pean officers are unquestionably much depressed, more particularly when they 
compare their situations with those of their morqfortunate brethren of tlie civil service. 

2 1 y 6 . With respect to the different classes of men that are enlisted now to what 
were formerly, is it impossible to revert to the old method of getting the same de- 
scription of persons, or does it arise from the general hostility of the natives?— The 
longer peace exists in India, and the more extensively it extends over the whole of 
tliat empire, the more difficulty there will be in getting what the natives call a mili- 
tary claas of men $ but 1 have no hesitation myself in saying that we have always got 
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I - \ >-il i 8t» good soldiers ; and it is a common saying among the natives of rank, that 

J 1 — " “ we'’ (the Europeans) “ have taught the mean to beat the noble.’' We shall always 

n/acffn, have good troops if we can command their affections and fidelity, which, is of much 
greater importance than any imaginable perfection of discipline. 

2177. Docs the IgvSs inclination to enter our service arise from the greater pros- 
perity of the natives in the civil affairs, more than .from want of attachment to the 
service ? — The attachment to the service would be what it formerly was, if the advan- 
tages and importance attending on it were the same. The sepoy is never much 
imbued with notions of loyalty or attachment to government, and if discharged from 
our ranks would not hesitate, I think, to take service wherever he could better him- 
self. The history of India shows how much they are attached to popular loaders 
who win their affections by kindness. There is no reluctance on the pait of the 
sepoys to enter into our service, though I have heard it observed, that we now recruit 
with more difficulty than we did formerly : this arises from causes that I have hclbrc 
touched on, particularly the almlition of the many privileges attached to our military 
service : one I will here particularize. Many of our best troops came from the pro- 
vince of Oude, some of them were of good family, and most had some landed property ; 
they entered our service not for the sake of the pay, but for the sake of the influence 
that it gave them at the courtof their native ruler ; and when oppressed by liim or his 
minister, they appealed to the British authority, which (unjustly) interfered with 
this independent prince ; but this unjust interference on our part was no doubt very 
gratifying and profitable to the sepoy. 

2178. Is there less attachment subsisting than formerly among the natives to- 
wards the Company’s service and to the English ? — I do not imagine that there was 
ever any strong attachment in the native troops to the Company’s service or to the 
English in the abstract; they were attached to particular leaders, to those who had 
shared in the glory and dangers of war with them, who had viewed their gallantry 
in the field and rewarded it, who had attended to their prejudices, and who had 
above all flattered their vanity ; for they are, without any exception, the most gasco- 
nading and the vainest race of men I hjive ever met. 

2179. apply that to the Hindoos as well as to the Mussulmenr — 
To both, but particularly the latter. 

2180. Are you able to speak as to either of the other presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay in any of these particulars, or do you confine your evidence to Bengal ? — 
My personal knowledge extends to Bengal alone ; the character of* the natives, as far 
as regards the , M ah omedans and Hindoos, is not much varied at the different 
presidencies. 

2181. Y ou think, therefore, that your evidence may be nearly the same, as applicable 
to the other presidencies as to Bengal ? — As far as regards the Mahomedans and.the 
Hindoos; but at the other presidencies, particularly Bombay, I am told that many 
other castes or descriptions of men are enlisted, such ai| Jews, Parsecs and Pariars, 
&c., of whose character and opinions I have no personal knowledge. 

2182. Do you mean to inform the Committee that there is a per.sonal coolness 
growing and increasing between the native and European officer.? — 1 have already 
given my opinion on this subject, and can only further observe, that an additional 
C4dse of estrangement arose from that organization by which officers were Tfeinoved 

from 
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from battalions they knew, and posted to those they were ignorant of. The know- 

ledge of the native language has also not been sufficiently attended to; and until ’’ A jjhI 

Sir Ixlward Pajjet issued an order directing that all officers soliciting the situation of ( apt. Mm an. 

interpreter to battaljpns should have a knowledge of the native language, and undergo 
certain examinations, few holding such appointments have thus qualified. 

2183. Is that order now in force ?— It is, and every facility should be given by 
‘ government to officers acquiring a knowledge of the language, nay, it should be 
' made a necessary qualification before an officer was raised to the rank of captain. 

21 54. Do you consider that the sepoy officer or soldier is attached to our govern- 

ment l)y a principle of honour and of loyalty, or merely from considering it the most 
lucrative employ? — They a good deal about loyalty and honour; but I think, 

irom an intimate knowledge of the native character, they feel only for their own 
ilitcrest. 

21 S.v What is your opinion of our own native annies in comparison with those 
under ajiy of the native princes, or under the Afogid empire? — Our own are infinite- 
ly sn])crior to any native army tliat I believe ever existed or fought on the plains 
of India, and fully capable (it their fidelity and attachment is preserved) to cope with 
any Asiatic enemies we are likely to encounter on the plains of India. 

2180. Js the system of discipline that we pursue agreeable to the habits of the 
natives ? — It was rather against their habits, but tliey have assimilated to it ; in some 
instances, however, we have pushed it too far, and have lost more substantial advan- 
tages by so doing. 

2187. Do you think we carried too far the strictness of the European discipline 
among the native troops ?— I think there is sometimes a tendency to carry it too far, 
but not often. 

2 1 55. Would the sepoys prefer, do you think, to enlist on a more irregular system ? 

— Under a more irregular system of discipline we always can get a higher character 
.of men who do not like to submit to the strictness of European tactics and discipline; 
hut the advantages of a higher caste of soldier does not by any means counterbalance 
the want of discipline. • 

2i8p. What is the comparative situation of European officers in India with 
iliat of civilians? — Infinitely inferior in every respect ; in power, in confidence of 
the government*, in allowances and emoluments, and in relative rank or prece- 
dence in society. 

219a. In case of internal disturbance or foreign invasion, might the sepoy 
• troops be depended upon? — In case of foreign invasion, I think they might still 
he depended on, unless under great reverses at the onset, when artful and flattering 
overtures from an enemy, and more particularly if a Mahomedan, might be 
attended with doubtful consequences, unless efficient means are taken to renew 
the attachment which formerly existed between the sepoy and his officer. 

2191. You have said in your evidence that our rule is supported by military 
* supremacy alone, and that our military supremacy depends mainly, if not entirely, 

on 

* An ofjRcer commanding a corpti has to pay the sum of ao rupees n month from government to the 
Cutwal, before tMro witnesses. A civilian has the disbursement of thousands, without such unjust and 
degradingd^uspicion. 
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on our native army ; do you think the sepoys are aware of this ? — It is so obvious, that 
it cannot fail to strike those who consider at all the question. I do not mean to 
say that there are many who do, but unquestionably all the native iiidependeiti; 
states, and all the natives of learning with whom I have conversed are fully aware 
of it. 

2ip2. In the evidence you have, given befoVe the Miscellaneous Committee, you 
have said, that though the natives think favourably of our govern;nent, there is hot 
a native of India who would defend it ; and except the mercantile people in Calcutta, 
perhaps not one who would not desire a change ? — I meant that none of our subjects 
would rise to defend our government, from a sense of duty, or a consciousness of 
benefits received, much less from a feeling of sympathy or affection for our rule. 
The native troops would remairf faithful, as long at least as we were victorious, paid 
them regularly, humoured their prejudices, and treated them with consideration 
and kindness. 

2193. Have the sepoy troops ever given any proofs of their consciousness of our 
dependence on them ? — I am not aware that one would be justified in attributing to 
any public act of theirs such an inference. 

2194. Do you think there is any danger to our rule from the native army? — 1 
consider it our only danger, and a very imminent one. The disaffection of the 
native army will be the cause no doubt of our losing our Eastern empirtj, as its 
fidelity is the means by which we retain it. 

2195. Have any symptoms of it appeared? — I have already given in evidence 
some symptoms which are of public notoriety. 

2 1 96. Should there occur any danger, how would it probably arise ? — The 
greatest danger of this kind might arise from the most frivolous and trifling causes *, 
at least frivolous and trifling causes would be made the excuse for evincing dis- 
affection to some particular service, which might terminate in general disaffec- 
tion. 'Fhe instance of the late mutiny at Barrackpore, and that which formerly 
occurred at Vellore ; the effect of the sepoy’s death in hospital at Bhuitpore, 
and many other such occurrences, prove the weakness of that bond by which 
we hold the fidelity of our native army, and how little we can now depend 
on it, in case of reverses or doubtful conflicts. The most trifling alteration in 
dress is frequently made an excuse for discontent, and this is artfully worked on 
by the natives of caste, such as the Brahmins or priests, who never should have been 
enlisted into our ranks ; for no man who possesses a character superior to that 
which he can acquire as a soldier, and who, though he may have disgraced himself 
by die most dastardly cowardice before the enemy, is stUl venerated by his com- 
panions in arms, can be a fit man for the military service. 

21 97. Are the Brahmins numerous in our army ?— There was a fancy for Brahmins 
once among the officers in the army, which has, 1 think, almost entirely ceased, and 
we are getting rid of them as fast as we can. 

21918. The best way, in your opinion, of keeping off* the danger is by a strict 
attention to their habits and customs and religious feelings? — Undoubtedly; by 
this mode, and by a judicious distribution of rewards, both honourable and lucra- 
tive, you may secure their fidelity and attachment ; without this, it will rapidly 
d(h;refise. % 

2199. M'hat 
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2199. What iiunibcrof European otllcers are you of opinion should he attached 
to each rej^iinent of the cavalry, infantry and artillery? — To each regiment of the 
infantry 1 would allot one lieutenant-colonel, one major, one captain to each coin- 
j)any,'and two^siibaltervs ; these should not he merely borne on the strength of the 
regiment, hut be efficient battalion officers, with the exception of such as might he 
absent on* furlough or on sick certificate, or on military staff duties. 

2200. d hen, would you say the same as to the cavalry and artillery? — The artillery 
1 would rather avoid giving an opinion upon, for the cavalry, I should say the same. 

2201. Then, from what would you supply the necessary officers for the staff? — 
The stuff on a reduced scale might be borne on corps as supernumeraries, except 
officers employed on actual military staff duty, such as the adjutant generaTs office, 
(juurtermaster-geiieraFs department, brigade-majors, aides-de-camp to general and 

• other stafi* ollicers ; in a word, all staff duties connected with the military profession 
might })e filled from the officers of battalions and regiments without diminishing 
their efficiency. 

2202. Eut those attached to political situations? Those attached to political 
situations, to the cominissaHat, and all duties unconnected with the military profes- 
sion, should be borne as supernumeraries on corps j and upon the occasion of corps 
taking the field, such officers should not be allowed to leave their civil duties and 
reap tlu' advantages.of military command. I should here however observe, that the 
efficiency of a corps does not entirely depend on the number of European officers, 
but on the means, the disposition and the zeal they possess for gaining the confidence 
and securing the affections of the troops; and I would rather sec five officers with a 
corps possessing such means, disposition and zeal, than r^o witliout them. 

2203. What is your opiiiioji as to the expediency of the armies of the three presi- 
dencies being under one cominander-in-chiefr— 1 am not prepared to offer any 
objection to such a proposition ; I think it would be even attended with some advan- 
tage.s ; but in any attempt at equalization of allowances, care should be taken not to 
make the lowest Jind worst the standard, but rather to improve the situation of those 
who can now barely live like gentlemen on their pay. Indeed, nothing requires so 
much the immediate attention of the Legislature as to make the situation of battalion 
officers more comfortable. 

2204. W ill you favour the Committee with your opinion respecting the army in 
India becoming a royal array } — This question may be considered in two lights ; first, 
with reference to its effect on the native army ; and, secondly, on tlic European 
officers. With reference to its effect on the native army, I do not exactly contemplate 
either any particular advantage or disadvantage from it. The natives might perhaps 
feel a little more pride in being upon a footing with His Majesty’s troops, and being 
King’s soldiers instead of merchants* ; but as long as they are treated kindly and 
paid well, they care little, I believe, for unsubstantial honours. They fouglit as well 
and were as attached to the service, when tlfc prevailing idea was that the Company 
was an old woman, as they do now. With rcgav<J to the European officers, the case 
is different. A body constituted like the Court of Directors, can never inspire that 
respect or enforce that obedience and subordination necessary for military discipline ; 
and we accordingly find in the European officers of the Indian army a spirit of what 
is callxjd independence (which in any other army would receive a much harsher ap- 
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' pellation)y not very compatible with military subordination. The ^history of India 
will fully justify this opinion ; and I need only refer to the mutiny in Bengal during 
Capt. Macan. Lord Clive’s government, to that at Madras, to the disaffection in Bengal in 1 794, and 
more recently during Lord Combermere’s commjind in India, when sbme memorials 
were sent to his Lordship in such unmeasured violence of language as to render it neces* 
sary to return them : and even the tone of those sent to the Court of Directors was cen- 
sured by that body. In fact, it is only necessary to observe, that where the officers of 
an army meet, form committees, appoint delegates, subscribe funds, talk of “rights 
infringed,*' “ compacts broken,” “ bad faith” of their rulers, &c., it is idle to talk of 
military subordination. I am aware that, on all the occasions to which 1 have roi erred, 
the officers had much and just grounds of complaint, and that they still have ; but 
even when these are removed; the want of respect for the governing body will 
remain, and produce the effects I have stated. This feeling towards the Court as a 
governing body is not confined to the military, but pervades all classes of Eurojieuns 
in India. Now, if the army were transferred to the King, this feeling of the 
European officers would no longer exist. When I say transferred to the Crown, I 
do not mean that the rules and ordinances of the Bengal army are to be assimilateil 
to those of His Majesty’s forces in Europe : the rule for* promotion, for instance, is 
quite distinct in both services, and I think should remain so ; for although the system 
of promotion by seniority must be attended by many evils, yet-^ still it is a system 
founded on abstract principles of justice, and to which the officers have become 
so wedded, that it could not be altered without manifest disadvantage and 
discontent. 

2205. Will you have the goodness to describe the frontiers on the Bombay and 
the Madras sides, the nature of the enemy we have to fear, and the description of 
force by which that enemy is supported ? — The last Pindaree war paralysed the 
energies of the most powerful enemies on the Madras and Bombay sides of India. 
Before that war, the Peishwa, not only from being the head of the Mabratta con- 
federacy, but from his wealth, the extent and population of his dominions, their 
situation, his ability, and his dislike to pur government, was one of the principal 
enemies we had to dread : his power has however been completely reduced. 
The Uajah of Berar is the next enemy of importance ; but any demonstrations on 
his part would be checked equally by the troops of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 
With the intemal state of Madras, and the independent princes occupying the more 
southern parts of it, and also of Bombay, 1 have no knowledge but what may he 
found in books. 

2206. Is not the Nizam also an independent power ? — Partly so ; but his troops 
have been officered by Europeans appointed by government, and his civil adminis- 
tration controlled by a minister nominated by our influence. ► 

2207. It appears that the Madras and Bombay army altogether amount to nearly 
94,000 men ; do you think there is any reason for that quantity of force, looking at 
the native powers by which they are surrounded? — At the conclusion of the 
Pindaree war, the political state of India was so completely altered, more particu- 
larly with regard to the enemies that could have attacked us at the Madras 
or Bombay presidencies, that if the army of those presidencies was sufficient to 
control those states in the plenitude of their power, it must be more than shfficient 

now, 
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now, provided no decrease has taken place ; but I believe considerable reductions 
hjive been made. 

2 208. What is your opinion with regard to the expediency of keeping up irre- 
gular troops ?—l thinly the irregubir cavalry, particularly the corps commanded by 
. C'oloiiel Skinner, is one of the most efficient branches of our military service for the 
purpose for which it is intended^ and saves tfie regular cavalry many harassing 
duties in time of war. They are a body of men that I think ought to be 
encouragt^d. 

2209. How. are the irregular corps composed? — They are men hired for a 
certain sum of money by the month, who furnish their own horses and their 
own aims. 

2210. Their own clothing and accoutrements ? — Their clothing and accoutrements 
*are made up after a pattern. 

2211. Ikit they find it themselves ? — They do. 

2212. Now, are those corps officered by European or native officers? — "Fhey have 
an European commanding officer and an adjutant ; for the rest, they are officered by 
natives, who are often men of family and character and property, and who formerly 
brought into such corps 20 or 30 troopers mounted on horses furnished by them, 
and who were callerl hargeers. This system has been abolished, and the most expe- 
rienced officers consider its abolition as affecting the efficiency of those corps. 

2213. Why was it so considered ? — It was supposed, and very naturally supposed, 
tliat the man who rode another’s horse would not care so much to risk that horse s 
lil'c as if he rode one on which his own bread depended. 

2214. With regard to the amount of this irregular force, is t)icre any great 
amount of irregular force in Bengal ? — It has varied at different times ; in war the 
number is increased, and hastily reduced in peace, without much attention either to 
their feelings or to their future means of support. 

22 1.'). VVould you think it desirable to increase that description of force during 
the time of peace P — We cannot afford to increase it without reducing some of our 
regular cavalry. ^ 

22i(i. And would you think it desirable to do so for the purpose of increasing 
that force ? — The late Commandcr-in-Chief in India gave it as his opinion that he 
would rather retain Colonel Skinner’s second corps, which government were about 
to disband, and reduce if necessary a proportion of regular cavalry. 

2217. Was Colonel Skinner’s corps a fair specimen of the general merits of irre- 
gular corps, or was it an unusually good corps ? — I think it was unusually good. 

2218. Do you think it would be general, and that if you were to increase the 
irregular corps in Bengal, tliat the greater part of the force of that description you 
would raise would be as good as Colonel Skinner’s corps? — There are peculiarities 
in the character of Colonel Skinner that peculiarly qualify him for the command of 
such corps, qualifications which i do not know any other officer possessed of in the 
same degree ,* but I have no doubt that much of the excellence of Colonel Skinner’s 
corps could be attained, and has been attained, by other corps under similar 
advantages and circumstances. Colonel Gardner commanded a very efficient 
irregular corps, which volunteered for service against the Burmese, and behaved 
gallantJJ under great privations and distress. I do not, however, think it advisable 
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.y increase that class of men at the expense of our regular corps ; ^but they may be 
' ' ^ increased when war breaks oiit, and should not be too hastily disbanded. 

(’api. Macan, 221 9. You have Said that complaints have arisen in the native army of the inter- 

ference of the havildar-major in the appointment of non-commissionbd officers ; of 
what nature were those complaints i — I mentioned only one case, that of the 
battalion that mutinied at Barrackpore, I do not believe they had any just grounds 
for such complaint ; and the other complaint, that of being required to go on board 
ship, was absolutely false ; and both I consider mere pretexts, and that the^real cause 
of mutiny arose from their dislike to go against the Burmese. 

2220. Then, from your knowledge of the Indian service, should you say that 
there was any ground for complaint in the interference of the havildar-major in the 
appointment of non-commissioned officers? — I should say not; non-commissioned 
officers are appointed fairly, and promoted much in the way that European officers' 
are, that is, by seniority ; hence arises a great feebleness of character arid physical 
incapacity, arising from age and infirmity, in the higher native officers of tlie 
service. 

2221. Do you think it would be desirable in the enlistment of sepoys to make 
an arrangement by which their pay should be gradually increased in proportion to 
their length of service? — 1 think it would ; anything that can ■hold out a hope of 
gradually bettering their situation must have a good effect. 

2222. Do the native officers and non-commissioned officers remain in the service 
unusually long, so as to render it in some way an inconvenience from accruing age 
and infirmity ? — They do. 

2223. Have they not retiring allowances ? — They have retiring allowances. 

2224. But not sufficient to induce them to retire ? — There is undoubtedly greater 
advantage in remaining on full pay, and too much scrupulosity is shown by the 
invaliding committees. 

2225. Do you consider that the native officers might be raised to higher grades 
that at present in the service ? — That is a point of much controversy among the 
European officers of the native army : ,some have proposed to abolish native com- 
missioned officers altogether, whilst others have proposed to give them greater 
rank and authority. In former times, the native officers had infinitely gi*eater 
authority and influence, in some cases nearly as much as the European officer, and 
if we could preserve their fidelity and attachment it would be advantageous, if we 
cannot, such power given to the natives would be the reverse. Now, I think the 
chances are that we shall lose their fidelity and attachment, and we should, there- 
fore, be cautious how we increase their military influence and rank ; and though 1 
think some rewards ought to be devised for old, worn-out and deserving native 
officers, I am not prepared at this moment specifically to say what such rewards 
should be. 

2226. Do you consider it would be advisable to appoint commanders-in-chief in 
India only from among officer who have served at some time of their military 
career in India? — I do not see clearly those advantages which would render it 
advisable to make that a rule. 
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The Ri|ht Hon. Sir John Bing in the Chair. 

HENRY RUSSELL, Esq. called in and examined. 

2227. You have been some time in India? — I have been 23 years in India. 

2228. At what Presidency? — I belonged to the Bengal Presidency; but I was 
L'hieliy employed in a political situation within the limits of the Madras army. 

2229. When did you leave India? — In the year 820. 

2230. AVhat w'ere tlie situations you held? — I was originally an Assistant to the 
Resilient at Hyderabad ; and 1 afterwards myself held the situation of Resident for 
1 I years. 

2231. It appears tliat in your evidence before the Political Sub-Committee, you 
have said that the greatest cfanger we have to apprehend in India is from our native 
army ; the Committee arenlesirous to understand from you more particularly your 
reasons for so thinking? — My reasons for thinking that the greatest danger we have 
to apj)rchend in India is from our native army are, that our military force is the 
sole and exclusive tenure by which we hold the government, and that the fidelity 
ol' the troops of whom that force is composed is necessarily precarious ; they are 
foreigners and mercenaries ; they are attached to a government that pays them 
well, and treats tliera kindly, and they will generally follow wherever their officers 
will lead tlnnn ; but we have no hold upon them, through either national honour or 
national prejudices, and cannot expect from them what we do from English soldiers 
fighting for English objects. They are peculiarly susceptible of being practised 
upon, and may be induced, either by our own mismanagement, or by the artifices 
of designing persons, to turn against us those very arms which now constitute our 
only strength. 

2232. Will you state what is the particular danger you apprehend, and whether 
it is increased by any circumstances in our treatment or management of the native 
force?-" -We have already had two striking instances to show the nature of that 
danger, in the agitation among the sejioys in 1 8o(), of which the massacre at Vel- 
lore was the principal feature, and in the insubordination of the European officers 
in 1809. The system which has been pursued towards both those branches 
of our army has been essentially erroneous ; their vital importance to the very 
existence of our power has not been sufficiently considered. Towards the Euro- 
pean officers a sliort-sighted system of economy has been prosecuted, injurious in 
the first instance to the army, and in its consequences to the government ; and 
with respect to the sepoys, much of that caf’e which ought to have been bestowed 
on securing their attachment, and improving the substance of their efficiency, has 
been wasted in a frivolous, vexatious attention to outward forms. My personal 
knowledge is chiefly confined to the troops of the Madras Presidency. W hen 
I first went to Hyderabad, 30 years ago, there were at that station six battalions of 
infanti;/, and a regiment of cavalry. The command of those corps was, at that 
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! time, ampng the best situations that an officer could hold, and it was consequently 

i;j A pril 1 83a. held by the best officers. An officer commanding a corps was then a person of 
tlt nry Umse% Esq, importance ; he had his markets, his commissariat, his artificers, and ibllowers oi 
every description attached to his immediate corps. His allowances Vere consider- 
able, and enabled him to exercise hospitality towards his officers, and to be liberal to 
his men. The first of those allowances that wrfs taken away was, 1 believe, the bazar 
allowance, consisting of a duty levied on spirituous liquors, tobacqo and other intoxi- 
cating drugs. This duty, in the general bazar, which belonged to the officcr’eommand- 
ing the whole force, produced near 5,000/. a year ; and in the battalion bazars, which 
belonged to the commanding officers of corps, about 1 ,000/. 1 he reduction of this al- 
lowance was followed by that of the tent contract, and of others of smaller amount, of 
which I cannot now recollect the particulars ; and by degrees the advantages of a 
command were reduced so low, that no officer would take the command of a corps' 
whose character or pretensions enabled him to procure any other situation. It was 
in these reductions that the discontent of tlie army first originated ; and in 1 803, 
when the Mahratta war began, that feeling was so strong, that 1 have no doubt if it 
had not been diverted by active employment, the same insubordination which 
showed itself in 1809 w^ould have broken out at that* time. J he feeling began 
among the European officers. What may be the case in an European army I can- 
not say, but in an Indian army it is impossible that discontent can prevail in any 
great degree, and for any length of time among the officers, without ultimately pro- 
ducing its effect upon the men; though not designedly imparted, it must imper- 
ceptibly descend to them. The commanding officers had then lost much of the 
weight and importance they before enjoyed ; they were no longer able to keep up 
tlie same appearance, or exercise the same liberality towards their men, and were, 
consequently, no longer objects of the same consideration in their eyes. A spirit of 
reciprocal and general dissatisfaction grew up, which loosened the ties that bound 
the different ranks to one another, as well as to the government. Erom the begin- 
ning of the Mahratta war, the troops were for three years under canvass, they were 
exposed to unusual hardships, and when they returned to their cantonments, instead 
of being allowed any indulgence or repose, they were teased and worried 
a new, and I must say, a puerile system, which altered everything they bad been 
accustomed to. Their drill was changed, their dress was changed, all the regula- 
tions that governed them were changed ; everything was to be done in a new and 
smarter way ; and the old sepoys, who had grown grey in the service, had again to 
undergo the same process that they had passed through when they recruits. 
The details of the army had, for the first time in India, fallen into the I^^^ds of a 
school who thought that everything depended on show, and that no sacrihee was 
too great for the attainment of outward smartness and uniformity. A single speci- 
men of the new orders that were issued at Hyderabad will enable the Committee 
to estimate the character of the whole code. When any sepoy on guard wanted 
to retire for a particular purpose? he was to be detained until a certain number had 
the same occasion, and they were then to be marched down under a naidCoi* 
corporal, that even the calls of nature might be answered in military order, liiey 
were forbidden to wear their marks of caste on parade; their whiskers wore to be 
trimmed in an uniform manner; a leathern cap was to be substituted for the, turban 
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they had previously worn ; and there was no end to the silly compliances that were ^ 

required of them. The disgust which such a system as this could not fail to excite 
k' manifest.. Jf any of the alterations enjoined were really worth the importance Henn/Rmsell, Eitj, 
that was attached' to thqra, they mij^ht have been accomplished, if the attempt had 
been made at any other wie, or even at that time, with temper and discretion ; but 
it was the fashion of the day to ejrifbr^e every thi\ig with rigour, and the sepoys were 
already in a frame of mind ill suited to bear the trials they were exposed to. Advan- 
tage was no doubt taken by designing persons, who instilled suspicions into the sepoys 
that our real intentions went far beyond their dress. They fancied that the pricker and 
brush suspended from their belt bore some resemblance to the cross. The tight 
drawers reaching to the knee, which they had worn for years, were all at once sus- 
|H'cted to be breeches ; and the leathern cap was only a step in the process of 
changing the turban for the hat. Unhappily, we seemed to do everything to give 
a colour to those suspicions ; and in spite of various warnings, wc persisted in a 
course of measures by which wc spread a general belief among the sepoys that we 
intended to comj)el them to become Christians, and by which they were at length 
irritated to desperation. It* was remarked that the fakeers, a class of religious men- 
dicants, who are very numerous in India, and frequent the stations of the army in 
particular, were at this time unusually active throughout the country. Some were 
actuated by religious-bigotry, and some, no doubt, were employed by our political 
eiiemics ; and it was ufterw'ards ascertained that they had been busy in inflaming 
tlu; alarm and discontent of the sepoys, and spreading the disaffection from one 
station to another. At Vellore, where only any extreme violence was perpetrated, 
the sepoys wore instigated by some of the members of Tippou’s family who resided 
there ; but they only took advantage of the disaftection ; they did not create it ; 
the feeling was universal. It showed itself at the same time at Hyderabad, and at 
various different and distant stations ; and if immediate steps had not been taken 
to rescind the obnoxious orders, and allay the general irritation, the whole presi- 
dency would have partaken of the same calamity that happened at Vellore. It 
is neither easy, nor is it important, to disti^uish the particular incident that pro- 
duced the explosion. Among the variety oicauses that were in action, any single 
one might have been inadequate to the effect. Discontent and disaffection had 
been growing for a length of time ; by degrees the mine was charged, and any 
accidental spark was sufficient to inflame the mass. 

2233. Will you state whether, in your estimation, the danger that you apprehend 
is greater or less now than at former periods ? — Since that time our treatment of 
the sepoys has been more judicious ; indeed, I am not aware of anything in our 
present mode of treating them that requires to be changed. Our danger, I appre- 
hetul, is greater now than it was before 1 806, inasmuch as it would be more easy to 
revive the same alarm in the minds of the sepoys than if it had never before 
prevailed ; and the sphere of it is enlarged witTi every extension of our native army. 

During our wars witn Hyder Ally, our sepoys, in. addition to other serious priva- 
tions* were, I believe, a year and a half in arrear of pay. 1 doubt whether such an 
arreaf now would not produce an insurrection. 

2234. Does this danger, in your opinion, arise from feelings peculiar to the army, 
or comq/fhn to them with other natives ; and does it arise more from the Hindoos 

or 
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; 01* from the Moslems ? — To a certain extent, the feelings from Wiiich our danger 

arises are common to the natives of every part of India, but tliey prevail more 
iUnn/ RussdI.Ksq. among the Mahomedans than the Hindoos, and more among the Madras than 
among the Bengal sepoys. The Mahomedans ar.emuch mo;'e under the influence of 
religions fanaticism than the Hindoos, and are constitutionally of a more eager and 
irritable temper. The northern tribes, from* which the Bengal sepoys are chiefly 
drawn, are, both morally and physically, a much finer race than that from wliicli 
the Madras army is recruited. The Bengal sepoys are born soldiers, the Madras 
sepoys are taught to be so ; and considering what they are in their original con- 
dition, it is surprising what their officers contrive to make of them. Among the 
Bengal sepoys, Hindoos of the better class greatly preponderate. Among the 
Madrays sepoys, there is a much larger proportion of ]\iahomedans and Hindoos of 
the lower castes. Mutinies have been of less frerpient occurrence among the 
Bengal than among the Madras sepoys ; and even when they have occurred they 
have been attended with less acrimony and violence. 

2235. Can you state whether any symptoms or tendency to this state of things 
now a})pcar or have lately appeared? — I am not aware that there is any peculiar 
indication of danger at the present time, or that there is any greater reason to 
apprehend it now than there must be at all times while vve are obliged to rely on 
one part of the population for the means of keeping the remainder in subjection. 

2236, In what way do you think that the danger, such as it is, can best be 
warded off.?— The best means of warding off* the danger consist, I apprehend, in 
a steady, uniform, conciliatory treatment both of the European officers and of the 
native soldiers. Towards the European officers, the great error that has been com- 
mitted has been tlie reduction to so very low a scale of the allowances attached to 
the actual command of a corps. The allowances of the inferior ranks are uect's- 
sarily of minor importance. A junior officer is satisfied if he cun live creditably 
on his pay ; and as long as the allowances of the commanding officer are liberal, 
every subaltern feels his interest in them, and knows that, if he Jives, he will enjoy 
them ill his turn. I have always thought, and 1 still think, that it is an object of 
first-rate importance, in the treatment of the army, to make the post of the com- 
mand of a corps so advantageous in point of emolument as to render the best 
officers in the service willing and anxious to hold it. in our treatujeiit of the 
native soldiers we ought, above all things, to avoid the most remote appearance of 
a desire to interfere with their religious customs or prejudices, and to hold out to 
them as many objects of ambition as we can with safety. Horse and palanquin 
allowances ; situations such as that of ahle-de-carap to general ofiieers ; medals, 
grants of land, honorary distinctions and privileges of every kind, are eminently 
useful. I'hey are peculiarly gratifying to the natives themselves, and caij be 
attended with no inconvenience to us. 

2*237. Will you state to the Committee, with reference again to your evidence 
before the Political Sub-Committee, why you think the native officers are discon- 
tented ? —The chief cause of the discontent which 1 think prevails among the 
native officers is, that when once they have attained the rank of soubahdar, they have, 
generally speaking, nothing more to look to ; having got all that they can get, they 
have no further inducement to exert themselves ; they become first indiii^nt, and 

‘ then 
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Uieri dissatisfied. Tlicre oii^xht, as lonir as possible, to be some higher object kept iTTTTriiT”' 

in.tlieir view, to wliieb, by diliivenee aud fidelity, they may still attain. IJonorary 
(listinrtions,* such as 1 have just s})okeii of', are one obvious metbo<l of attacliinjr u^nty Iltmc/f, Enj. 
them to tlie service, ddjp* einployinir tliem I'iore extensively in military command 
would perhaps have more efleet in this way than any other measure. At ])resent 
nojiativc can reacli such a rank -in our army as«-will admit of bis commanding an 
Jvnglisb Serjeant. , Ibit bow far it may be safe to do this is a critical question, and 
requires most earofid ennsideration. I'hough it promises advantage, it also 
threatens (iange.r. '^riiere was a nativi' ofliecr on the Madras establishment of the 
name of Mohammud \‘oosiil', wh.o was entrusted, in our early operations, with 
a eonsidcralih' indepiuident command, of wbieh hi* discharged the duties with judg- 
ment and fidelity; ami ifive raise the natives to higher ollices in the civil depart- 
ment, it will he dinieult to maintain llie cxidu'^ion of them in the army. 13nt in 
this as in eviu-y other atteinjit to enlarge the field for the employment of the natives, 
it must he remembered, that aftliougli they are calculated to improve t.heir condition, 
they are so many ste])s towa/ds the extinction of our own autliority. If we both 
give the natives ]Hnver, and teai h them how to use it, they will not much longer 
submit to our eontrol. Ofi this subject there is a preliminary consideration, which 
I am afraid we overhuik. hi what character, and for what purpose do we appear in 
India? If’ we are t(T act as nuu’c philanthropists, and to consider only how vve can 
best improve the moral ami political condition of the Indian population, we may 
govern them as we would govern one aviother ; and the sooner we can make them 
wise enough and strong enough to e.\pel us from the country, the greater will have 
been our success. If we go as subjects of l.Migland, for the extension of Englivsh 
power and the inijirovement of Knglisli interests, a din'ereiit course must he pur- 
sued. ^V'e may govern them as justly, and treat them as kindly as we can ; it is 
our interest as well as our duty to do so; hut we must retain all substantial power 
in our own hands, and must rememhur tliat, be our objects what they may, the 
natives of India can never stand upon the .same level with ourselves ; they must be 
either above us or below ns. • 

223B. You seem to lament that tlie allowances of the European officers in the 
native corps should have been diminished ; and you mention the reduction of the 
bazar allowance ; do you, upon the whole, think it would have been desirable to 
continue that allowance ? — 1 do. I confine my observation exclusively to the 
officers in the actual command of corps; and though I have no doubt that the 
reduction of the bazar allowance, of the tent contract, and of other emoluments 
enjoyed by the army, was supported by specious reasons, and had, in each case, its 
specific advantages at the time, I think that the ultimate consequences were not 
sufficiently considered, and that the attachment of the European officers has been 
weakened, and the efficiency of the army impajj-ed, by measures directed exclusively 
to economy. 

2239. Did not the profit derived from the bazar arise from the consumption 
of spirits and opium and intoxicating drugs? — It did, and so it does at present j but 
the profit does not now go to the officers. 

2240. To what purpose .does the money now go ? — To the government. It 
passed through an intermediate process : in the first instance, it was thrown into 
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a general fund called the bazar fund, of which the produce was di>fided periodical! \ 
among officers of a certain rank througliout the army ; but it was perfectly under- 
stood at the time that that was only a prefatory measure to a resumption of tin* 
duty by the government themselves; and accordingly, at tijc e\pirafion of 1 think 
about two years, it was resumed, and is now received by tlPi government. 

2241. V\ bile the profit of the byzar was received by the commanding bfliicers of 

corps, must not that have operated as an inducement w ith theni to encourage the 
consumption of spirits and opium, and other drugs of that sort ? — In point of fiict, 
I tliiiik it did not. I do not believe that all more prevalent 

then than it has been since. One strong reason why sueli should not he tlie case, 
was, that the conduct of the commanding officer w^as open to the insjiection of t lu* 
whole body of officers collectively ; and such an abuse would not have been sullercd 
by them to prevail to any extent. 

2242. Had you any opportunity of observing the state of any military body wliile 
the commanding officer received the bazar allowance r — I lived as the only civil 
servant at a very large military station for about three years while that allowaiu e 
prevailed. 

2243. you reside there after it ceased ? — I did. - 

2244. Did you observe any dilfcrence? — None whatever. 

224.5. Since when have you observed that the command cf a native corps has 
ceased to be an object of ambition with the Ivuropean officers ? — If it were neces- 
sary to draw any line, I should say that the IVJahratta w’ar, the operations connected 
with which lasted from J 803 to 1 806, may be considered as the period of the 
alteration. 

224O, Do you attribute that disinclination to be satisfied with the command ot 
a corps to the reduction of allowances? — IVincipally. 

2247. Have not the staff situations to whicli officers in the army are eligible 
very much increased in number? — I'hcy liave, 1 believe, in some degree ; but those 
situations, in point of value, are not to be put in competition with what the com- 
mand of a corps formerly was. 

22.^8. At present are not some of tlie stafl* situations so advantageous as to make 
officers ])refer tliein to the command of a corps ? — The reason of the preference 
I should ratlier say is, that the command of a corps is so little advantageous. There 
is no great advantage attached to the staff situations. IVIilitary officers, in some 
cases, hold political .situations ; that, for instance, of resident at native courts, of 
which the allowances are considerable ; but the military staff situations are attended 
with very little emolument. 

2 24p. You have spoken of grants of land to native soldiers; have you ever 
observed that practice prevailing in any part of India ? — 1 have never myself been 
in the part of India where it has prevailed, but 1 have understood that in the upper 
parts of Bengal it was usual formerly, and perhaps still is, to make grants of land 
to the native officers and scpoys,t instead of pensioning them at the expiration of 
a certain period of service ; and I have been told that many prosperous villages 
were formed of the retired sepoys who had liad land so allotted to them. 

2250. Should you think it desirable to adopt any such practice more extensively ? 
— I think it is one of the measures that might be adopted with advantage. "J'lie 

great 
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prciit object is to give the native soldier something ulterior to look to, and to make 
Him feel that he has something to lose if he behaves ill. 

' 2^5/5 1. I'hen you would make those grants of land in some degree dependent upon 

the good behaviouv of tjie native soldiers? — 'Unquestionably. 

2 2/; 2. .From your knowledge of tlie presidency of Madras, do you think there 
would be any difficulty in allotting portions of laud for such a purpose ? — I should 
think none whatever. 1 should think there are many parts of the territory 
dependent upon the Madras presidency, where such a practice might be introduced 
with advantage. 

2 In the case you have mentioned, were the grants of land given to the 
.soldiers as well as to the native officers?- -They are given to all persons having 
served for a certain length of lime, and having maintained a certain character, the 
'grant varying in value according to the rank that the individual may have attained 
before his letiring from the service. 

HOLT MACKENZIE, Esq. called in and examined. 

2 2.')4. You have been* for some time in India? — I was in that country about 
2 2 years. • 

‘2 2f).v When did* you leave India? — I left India about i() months ago, in 
December i8:)o. 

At what presidency were your — In Bengal. 

•2 2.5 7. What situation did you hold in India ' — For about six years after leaving 
college. I was attached to the Sudder C'oiirt, that is the head court of control and 
ap})e{il from the provincial courts. During the last 1.5 years, or nearly so, 1 held 
the situation of Secretary to the Government in the territorial department, being for 
about 20 months of that time in attendance as Secretary upon the late Governor- 
General, and on special deputation in the \\ estern Provinces. The rest of my term 
oi’ service was generally spent at Calcutta. 

22,58. Have you become ac(|uainted with^the military force in that presidency ? — 
My duty as territfU'ial secretai y compelled me to look to the military force in its 
relation to liiiance, with refei ence of course rather to general results than details. 

22/59. examined upon tliat subject before the Finance Committee ? 

— I have. 

2*260. What is your opinion of the efficiency of the army in the presidency of 
13engal? — I suppose from a civilian the Committee will hardly expect any very 
decided or precise notions upon that subject ; 1 must rather speak from the judg- 
ment of others than IVom my own, for 1 have never been upon service which 
required or enabled me to examine closely, or estimate accurately, the qualities of 
the troops, and therefore my opinions upon the point are derived from intercour.se 
I have had with military fellow-servants, and from those general inquiries which 
I was naturally led to make, while holding a high,office in a government that seems 
to me to rest in every part of it upon military pow'cr, and to be administered 
essentially in a military spirit. 

2261. Will you give the Committee any opinion you have formed with respect 
to the ffliciency of the army ? — My impression is, that as far as regards any Indian 
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onemjr we havie to contend witJi, the native army may be considered to be very 
efficient ; I am not equally confident of tlu ir efficiency il placed in any new and 
unusual position, and exposed to encounter enemies that may possibly. come upoti* 
us from without. 1 think the result of tlie war with the Ijunnese #eems to show, 
that whenbrouirht against enemies siijierior in physical stret\*f:;th fo those with whom 
they have been accustomed to contend, and required to surmount obstacles of 
a different kind from what they have been accustomed to surmount, the native 
troops, however well led, will be found to want resolution and nervous vigour, so 
as to be inferior to European troops in a degree not ordinarily to be perceived in 
Indian warfare; Consequently, I should appreljcnd that ii they were called upon to 
meet an European enemy in the north of India, they inigiit fail, partly from tlie 
want of physical strength, and partly from tlie want of moral energy. 

22()2. Will you give the (hnnmittee your opinion as to the temper and attachment* 
of the native troops to the service? — I believe their attJichment to the service rests 
chiefly upon the goodness and regnlaritv t)f their pav-. and the eonse(|uent comfort 
which it secures them. 'i1ic pay ol’tiie sepoys is such as generally to enable them, 
especially the Hindoos, who are economical In tlieir habits, to save very considerable 
sums of money. 1 have hud occasion, as territorial secretary, to know, that their 
remittances to their families are very considerable ; and 1 eoiiee^na; tiiat our native 
army is an excellent profession for the class from whom ,tlie eepoys are generally 
taken, the cultivating yeomanry of’ the couiury. 

‘22()3. What is your opinion of their atlacdiment to the English ?- I do not 
think they have any attachment to tlu^ Ihigiish as a nation ; on the contrary, 1 ap- 
prehend that a considerable number ol’ that part, wliich consists of Moslems 
must generally have a national, or ratlier 1 should say a religious, dislike to the 
English. I have no tloulit that in many corps tlio sepoys have a great ileal of 
personal attachment to their English officers ; but that attaclimeiit seems to rest 
rather upon the personal character and conduct ol'the individual olhccrs than iqmu 
anything that may he called an attachment to the nation generally. I'liere is, how- 
ever, among all the natives, whether in ^public or private service, a strong 1‘eeling of 
the obligation of fidelity to the person who supports them ; and on that ground, 

I believe the sepoys, so long as tliey are well paid, will have a strong sense of the 
duty of being faithful to those who .so ])ay tliem, to he overcome only by some 
powerful cause of discontent or excitement. 

2264. Then, in your opinion, they are in general faithful and loyal to the ser- 
vice — Faithful, I should say, certainly ; loyalty implies, [lerhaps, a moral attach- 
ment, a little beyond what I conceive to belong to them. 

2265. llow' are they in etrieiency as compared with tlie best native armies under 
any native princes ? — From what I have read ol‘ native armies in old times, and 
from the few troops belonging to native princes that 1 have seen my.self, 1 should 
consider our sepoys as beyond all tonqiaiison superior to them, the contrast 
be made with those who have not been disciplined by European officers. Generally 
sjieaking, the armies of tlie native ])rinces were a mere rabble, depending upon the 
individual who led them, and ordinarily the deatli of the individual who led them 
was the destruction of anything like order or disci})! ine. T do not speak of troops 
disciplined by Europeans; and 1 should also exclude the (ioorkhas, who setm to be 
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viry superior in ^oint of physical strength and moral courage to any troops, with ^ ~ 

whom we have had to do. They have a strong feeling of patriotism, with a great 

(Itni! of persoiiul pride, and are described, indeed, as e() nailing any troops in the i[()l(\Mackenskf 

world in the moral qualities of a soldier. In the war with us, indeed, tliey liad the 

advaiirage of defending their own mountains j but the small body of irregulars that 

was einj)loyed at llliurtpure has always been spoken of in the highest terms ; and 

from everything I Iiave heard of the military force of the Goorkha state, it must, 

I conceive, be excepted from any description of native troops we may call 
a rabble. 

Is the description of sepoys from one particular part of the presidency 
iiuperior in any respect to those from another part? — I have generally understood 
that no good men are to be got below' Eehar. At a j)lace called lloojpore, which 
lii s not far Irom the frontier towards Benares, there used to be very good troops 
1 ( ci iiited. '1 he natives of Bengal Proper 1 consider to he generally unlit for iniii- 
lary duly. 

.207. Itav 0 we any of the Goorkhas in our service ?' — We had two irregular corps 
when I w as in India, one cohimanded by Ca])rain Kennedy at Snbalhoo, and another 
iurtlar to the east ; but oue, I think, has been disbanded. 

22(kS. Wh at difih ulty is there in having a greater number of Goorkhas in our ser- 
vice { T 1 ie chief’ diyiculty that immediately occurs to me is this, tliat I apprehend 

tliey arc* hardly fit for general service in the plains. I should imagine that they would 
suffer during the hot weather and rains in the low country, being inhabitants of a 
liigli land and cold climate. 1 may, however, mcnlion, tliaL at one time a proposition 
was submitted to government by Mr. Hodgson, who was then assistant under 
Mr. Gardiner, the resident at Khatinandoo, for the enlistment of a certain number 
of Goorkhas. IJe stated his belief that they would he very glad to take service 
vvilli ns i mentioning as a fact, that the government of the Gcxu khas, in time of 
j>eace, keep only about 10,000 men embodied, having nearly a similar number out 
of immediate einployinent and pay, but brought on the r()ll by a regular sy stem of 
succession, so as to keep in training nearly double their pia^per peace estahlishmeni. 
ile inferred, from the diflieulty of finding employment under wliieh the military 
class laboured, and from the envy which they expressed of the superior and constant 
]iay received by our sepoys, that there would be no dlfticulty in recruiting among 
them. It is also understood tliat a considerable number of’ Goorkhas have taken 
service witli Bunjeet Sing, and probably, if it were advisable, we might get recruits 
f rom ibe same quarter. 

22(icj. Have we not a great deal of frontier along tlie lulls in which they could he 
very usefully employed without detriment to tlieii* liealth ? — 1 imagine the only hill 
country that would suit in point of climate, is that which w'e concjiiercal from the 
Goorkhas, and of that there is little frontier ie(|uiring defence excepting what 
touches upon their reserved territories. To the north are mountains covered with 
perpetual snow, a country scarcely passable by trpops, un4 witli nothing to feed 
tliem ; and upon the frontier which we have to defend, against the Goorkhas them- 
selves, we could not pi opose to station troops levied from among tliem. 

2270. Is not Almora a cold comUryr — The district of Ahnora is a very cohl 
country^ but to the east it immediately abuts upon the territories of tlie NejKiulese. 
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K A ril 1 8- 2 2271 . Is not the climate of Loodheanah such as the Goorkhas cfnild serve in with- 

out detriment to their health ? — Loodheanah I believe to be a much more temperate 
Ifoft Mavtrifzicj climate than most of our stations in India; but I should still apprehend that it 
niigli^ be too warm for the higldanders. * *' 

2272. M'ould a more irregular system of discipline suit the sepoys better than 
the strictness in our service? — It floes not appejii; to me that, with respect to the 
sepoys now recruited, who are generally brought into the service young, tlie dis- 
cipline maintained has any essential influence in either distressing the iirtlividual or 
in hindering enlistment ; but there are some classes, such as have coininonly joined 
our irregular cavalry especially, and as form a considerable part of* the cavalry ol* 
native states, who have, I believe, a strong repugnance to the system and strictness 
of disci])line ]irevailing in the i<)gular army ; therefore, as far as it may be an object 
to recruit from those particular classes, we must, 1 should imagine, look to the irrei 
gular corps. Indeed, I can hardly suppose that any change could be made in the 
discipline of the regular army that would reconcile to it grown men of some rank in 
society, with a good deal of family pride and a great deal of Mussulman bigotry, and 
habituated to an irregular life ; uhereas the young men* with whom the sepoy corps 
are generally recruited, soon, I believe, become habituated to the discipline and do 
not complain of it. 

2273. Are you aware whether there has been any change ^of late years in the 
temper and feelings of the sepoy troops ? — It has generally been stated tliat tlie ])er- 
sorial attaclnrient between them and their European officers, which I coiioidcr to l)e 
a great bond of attachment between them and the service, has been very materially 
<IiTninisbed of late years. 

2274. In what respects, and to what do you attribute that diinimition of attaih- 
luent ? — Several causes have been assigned. Among them were the arrangeineius 
consequent on the increase and division of regiments, which induced a considerable 
change of officers from one corps to another, and threw the se])oys under tin- 
command of comparative strangers ; and many of the European oflicers themselve s, 
especially senior captains, being unhappy, from the want of promotion and other 
causes, that unhappiness has led to discontent, and discontent necessarily impairs 
the kindness and good humour of their demeanour towards the soldiers, and renders 
tliem impatient of that attention to the private concerns of the sepoy, his com- 
plaints, disputes and difficulties, which goes far to win attachment ; for the officers 
of a native corps have, I believe, a thousand matters to claim attention which 
scarcely belong to military service in any other country, yet are very essential in 
maintaining tlie affection of the troops. Another cause of the alleged change has 
bee n stated, which must, however, j)robably date from a remote period, that fonnerly 
tlie commanding officers of coq>s were more regarded, and more accustomed to 
l egard themselves, as masters of a family, looking after the wants and entering into 
tlie amusements of the men. I belieVe, too, that the habits and tastes of most of us, 
and with the rest the htl)its and .tastes of the European officers, have become rather 
more Euro[)ean, and that there is from that cause also less familiar intercourse he* 
tween them and their men than there once was. 

2275* Ilav^e the European oflicers taken less pains to accjuirc the language of late 
ytars .^— 1 am not able to speak positively to that point; but I am afraid «that the 
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is not generally understood so well as it is desirable tliat it should be known 
by the Eiiroj)ean oflieers. 

2 >71',. Is tiie hill, ‘;ua‘:;e of tlui country generally so well known as to enable an 
luiropeaii otliccr to^conversi' fainili.u-ly with his men, and to understand any ap])li- 
eation that may be made by them ?— I should imagine not ; tliough they can con- 
verse with them on mere points (>1* military duty and common business, J ap})rehend 
tiiat but lew can cgmmunieate freely and clearly on many of the questions regarding 
whicli the sepoys are likely to wish to consult them. 

2277. I lave you ever heard, as matter of remark in India, that the European 
ollicers are less familiar with the native languages than was formerly the case?—' 
Yes ; 1 have heard it stated that they are mueli less so than under the old system, 
when comparatively few of them were attached to native corps. In those days the 
]'airo])ean ollicers were generally, I imagine, persons familiar with the languages. 
Now the number of ollicers is greater, and they are not selected from any knowledge 
of the language. 

227S. You have stated in your evidence before the Public and Miscellaneous 
Sub-Coinmittcc, that you are of opinion that our dominion in India is supported 
by our military supremacy alone ; arc you of opinion that our military snj)remacy 
depends mainly upon our native army? — I consider that a large native army is 
quite essential for maintaining the tranquillity of tlie country ; but I should be 
very sorry to see its defence and obedience trusted to tliein, witliout also a large 
European force. The vast extent of the country seems to render a large native 
army indispcmsable. 

2271). Do you consider that there is any danger to our rule from the native 
army : — I am not aware of any circumstance causing iinmediaU’ danger, but 1 think, 
on general principles, that there is much prospective danger. 

2280. You have never observed any symptoms of immediate danger while you 
were in India? — I have had 110 opportunity of observing such syiuj)t()!ns. 

2251. V\ ould the (morklia force you have referred to be as cheaj) as the ])rcscnt 
sepoy force? — I should think certainly as clieaj). I imagine, indeed, tliey might 
be ehea])cr, though I cannot say what terms they might make to induce them to 
undertake general service ; but those employed in the bills, 1 tliink, are got at 
a lo\v('r rate than the sepoys in the plains. 

2252, Would they not stand the climate as w'cll as Europeans? — I should think 
not, but I can scarcely venture an opinion. The natives do not seem to stand 
variety of climate so well as Europeans. The Hindoos especially appear to sulfer 
from their prejudices as to food. 

2283. Are the Goorklias Hindoos? — Yes, they arc all Hindoos. 

2^84. Would they not form a cheap substitution for European forces, if it was 
necessary at any time to increase that description of force? — 1 should not consider 
it safe to rest upon them as a substitute for Europeans. 

2285. Have you ever observed that in Bengal particularly it was the practice to 
make any grants of land in substitution of pensions, as compensation for services 
to tlie sepoys upon their retirement ? — 'Diere was at one time a regular system for 
granting lands to invalided native ollicers and soldiers. It prevailed previously to 
» 793, hiiPt was then arranged by Lord Cornwallis* and made a part of the law ot‘ 
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I r > Eoli'jjal, the rules })eini‘* included auion^^ tlic rc/^nilations of that y^ar. In the time 

of Lord Mivito, liowever, flic prec ise year 1 do not remember, the ]>]an was discon- 
MorU//z!f’, tinned. My im?)i-(‘ssion is that it was a ])opular institution nitli the Tirir.y;'" auo; 
upon the wliole, one tliat should have been kept up. , ' 

‘2iS6. Do YOU know upon what grounds it was discontinued ? I do, not, accu- 
rately ivcol Let ; h\>t c hicliy, I think, in con'scfjUYncc of representations I’roiii tin’ 
])olice autliorilies tli:it the invalids and tluhr liunilies were tron)>!esoine, and were 
susj)ccled ol' harhouring odenclers against tlie public ])eace. 

•J2S7. Were tliere many villages of* that clescri[)tioi! founded hy retire d. ,so;dier> . 

Idiere wiis a considerable tract of village's Wiilch I pissed through ii|ioii ilie low 
country at the foot of the Hogleporc Jlills u])()n the banks ef‘ the (Jangt's, which 
had been waste, liavlng been at one time ex]>osed to the incursions of the hilkmeiu 
j lierc^ were a! o ste.tious in other distric-ls of ndiar. 

What was the condition of the villages you ])assed through ? Lhe peojile 
ic'cmecl to he c'xceedlngly comfortable and hapj)y. 

2280. Were the lands given in perpetuity, or granted for life to the individuak ! 
— 'riie lands were granted to the individual rent-free for his life, aiuLsubseipicnt to 
his dcatli also (or a certain period : after the expiration df which, they then hc?c'aaic‘ 
liahie to he assessed with a light quit-rent. 

22()0. \Vere those giants ever resuniahlc upon the misbehaviour of tlie indivi- 
duals r—'l here was no such special condition, exce]>ting for failure to cuitivatc. 

J2(ji. W'eye they given in substitution for pensions, or in addition to retired pcui- 
>a()us? — As far as I rcc'ollect, a reduced allowauce was also given, but not the 
whole of lin.' irtiring j)ension. 

2202. l 'i)on the whole, should you think that some arrangement of that nature 
would he desirable ? — 1 should think so. It strikes me as a thing wliich would 
opeiate essentially in attaching the sepoys to ns ; that it would in the course of 
time opt'ii a new source of recruiting, and that from a class of people hred up with 
peculiar haliits and with recollections favourable to our government The old 
soldiers wlioiii I have met with in passing through tlie villages have exhibited their 
medals, ami spoi.en of the campaigns in which they had served ^vith great ap])ear- 
auce of delight and attachment ; I have little doubt that the same feeling would 
exteinl to 1 heir families, who when tliey became numerous would probably send forth 
l ecruits, and would constitute a class of people tracing their origin as it were from 
ourselves, and being in fact half a Briiisli colony. 

22r) \V'()uld not an aiTarigement of that sort have incident ally also an econo- 
mical advantage in diminishing the amount of retired pensions given to the soldiers? 
— It certaiidy might have some elfect of that kind, but I should not look much to 
pecuniary advantage. It would be necessary to give them land, which could be 
easily brought into cultivation, and they would not probably be very economical 
cultivators. If the Committee wisK it, they can easily trace upon the Bengal 
records the grounds upon wliich tlie system wxis established and discontinued. It 
WHS discontinued hy a Regulation passed in 181 1. 

2 ‘J<) 4 . Do you not think it w’oiild be very advisable as well as economical for the 
East India Comjiany to garrison Ceylon with sepoys? — As far as I can venture to 
speak with very imjierfect information, I believe tliere might be considerable saving 
by such ail ari’angement. 
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Mariis, die Maiiy 1832 . 


The* Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 

(iencral the. lion. Sir EDWARD PAGET called in and examined. 

•229;,. Have you had the command of the army in India for some time? — I had 
the command of the army for three years or thereabouts. I went there from the 
government of Ceylon in the winter of 1822, and I left in the winter of 1825, 
which was the only period I was in India. 

, 2 2 ()('). W ill you be good enough to favour the ('ommittee with your opinion as 

to tlie advantage or disadvantage of having the armies of the three presidencies 
under one Commander-iii-chief ? - I am very clearly of opinion that there should be 
f)ut one Commander-in-chief in India ; but, at the same time, I am ecpially of 
opinion that it would nevtfr do to leave the presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
without an olhcer high in^'omuuind, who should have the general superintendence 
of the particular apny of that presidency. Whether the officers in command of 
those presidencies sljould be as they now are called, Commanders-in-chief, I am by 
no means clear ; but I think that a lieutenant-general commanding the forces in 
each of those presidencies, and subject to the power and authority of the chief of 
all, would he unobjectionable, and perhaps might be attended with advantage. 

2207 * Will you be good enough to favour the Committee with your opinion as 
to the exj)ediency of the armies in India being united as a Royal army — Upon that 
point I should say, that one very great advantage would certainly result from the 
armies of India being considered as Royal armies; because it is perfectly impossible 
for me (called upon to give evidence here) to conceal from this Committee that 
there is a great spirit of insubordination in the army, at least that I had the oppor- 
tunity of more particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of 
independence prevails amongst the officers,* which is totally inconsistent with our 
ideas of miliUiry discipline. I had abundant opportunities of seeing it myself, and 
had the proofs before me of that spirit ; and 1 have reason to think, from what 
I have subsequently heard of tilings that have transpired in that country within very 
late periods, that that spirit is by no means subsiding, but, if possible, becoming 
worse ; and I cannot help thinking that this evil would be remedied by the change 
proposed. I do not see the possibility (at all events, I am not prepared to point 
out the means, which would require great management and circumspection,) of 
assimilating the two services so completely as to put the armies of India upon the 
satiie footing as those of the King’s regiments. The promotion in the armies of that 
country proceeds upon a totally different principle from purchase. The Committee 
ure aware that commissions are not sold in that, service ; it is a seniority service, 
which certainly has this advantage, that every officer who enters it knows, that if he 
lives long enough, in a given time he will come to the highest situations in the 
army ; but, on the contrary, it must be observed certainly that in such a debilitating 
climate iis that is, people do not get, for the most part, to the high situations with- 
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out having such impaired constitutions that they are not always at, least competent 
for the situations into which they arc thrown. 

2298. With reference to the imperfect discipline to which you allude, do . you 
mean to speak generally to the whole or only to the Company’s prmy ?— With 
respect to what 1 have said, I of course have limited myself to the odicers of the 
Company’s service. I have never had any cause to object to officers of the King’s 
regiments, 

2299. During the time that you held the command in India, was any represen- 
tation made to you respecting the rate of exchange at which the rupee is paid to 
the soldier, and at which he gains credit for it ? — I am not prepared to say that 
any positive representation was made to me with a view of my taking it up ; but 
tliis I am prepared to state to the Committee, that the thing came in a variety of 
shapes to my knowledge, and that it was a source of a great deal of discontent and 
dissatisfaction. 

2300. Arc you aware that the officers and men experience any serious loss from 
it ? — Decidedly they do. I forget exactly at this moment what the term made use 
of by the sepoy is for the reduction that is made ; but it is expressed by our word 
cut j that pay is cut, I think the expression is. At the end of every month, when 
the payments arc made, there is a certain something deducted ; I really am not 
competent at this moment to state very precisely what it is. 

2301. It is however a regulation that has been for a long period existing? — 
Certainly ; I do not apprehend that it is any recent innovation. 

2302. Had you, during the time you held the command there, any reason to Hnd 
fault with the horses 5 to consider the horses purchased for the service as uneijual 
to the duties required of them? — No; 1 cannot say that I am aware that that 
was a point that ever came to my notice ; one thing 1 very distinctly recollect with 
reference to horses, though perhaps it is not in reference to the question proposed, 
which is this, that very shortly after I arrived in that country I strongly urged the 
advantage that would result from having a portion at least of our artillery drawn by 
horses instead of bullocks. I made the representation j J believe it was sent home, 
but 1 am not aware that it was carried into execution. I gave my reasons at the 
time for it, and they of course arc on record, though I cannot at this moment state 
precisely what they were. 

2303. Do you consider that the horses for tlie artillery service are in general 
adequate to the duty required of them ? — With respect to the horse artillery, 
I should distinctly say, that in every thing connected with that , corps, nothing can 
be more respectable than they are, both as to equipment of horses and every thing 
connected with that branch of the artillery service ; but with respect to the foot 
artillery, they are altogether, I believe, drawn by bullocks ; they were at least in 
my time. 

2304. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the horses 
purchased I'or the cavalry service ? — From what I saw of them, I considered them 
very fair, good horses ; they certainly ought to be ; for 1 believe that the expense 
of the breeding of horses for the use of the cavalry of that country is very great. 

230,5. Are the various articles which are furnished to the army in India, equal 
to those which the army in Europe are furnished with ; with respect to clothing, 

accoutrements 
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accoutrements and equipments ? — 1 should think they were inferior, upop the 
whole. 

, }* 2306. Are they so materially inferior as to require revision and attention to 
them ?— I airj n^t prepared to say that they are j I certainly, when I went there, 
/bund the army dressed in the most slovenly manner imaginable, and I took great 
pains to endeavour to have their clothing better fitted to them than 1 found it ; 
and 1 believe I succeeded. Whether they are gone back to the old habit 1 do not 
know. I, beg, hbwever, distinctly to be understood in stating, that it is not that 
any alteration whatever was suggested by me with respect to their clothing ; merely 
the fitting them better. 

2307. With respect to the accoutrements, which is very material, are they of 
a sufficiently good quality ? — 1 should say that the accoutrements, for the most part, 

. were very fair accoutrements. I do not think that they are precisely what the 
regiin(aUs have that do service in Europe, that is not a thing taken into account in 
what I am stating ; but I think u})Om the whole they are perfectly serviceable. If 
f was to make any observation with respect to their equipment, 1 should certainly 
say, that I do not think tlfeir arms are of the best description. I do not think 
their arms are equal to our own. 

2308. Arc the ^li/rerent articles of stores at the three different presidencies of 
the same quality?—! am not prepared to answer that question; 1 take it for 
granted that they are. 

23(»9. Supposing the presidency of Bengal wish to draw upon Madras, they 
having a superfluity while there was a deficiency at Bengal, would the ammunition 
be of the same quality ? — I am not prepared to answ^er that question ; this I am 
prepared to say, that as far as I had any means of knowing the fact, I believe the 
stores generally sent out were good ; this must always be taken into account, how- 
ever, that from the very nature of the climate, stores will deteriorate. I remember 
distinctly having an inspection of artillery at Dumdum, where wc made our great 
trials of the Congreve rocket, and it is astonishing how many of them failed, but 
from certainly no other cause than that of the climate having that effect upon them ; 
and It became, 1 remember, a question at* the time, whether we should adopt the 
making of them, if w-e could get exactly at the secret, in that country, for the 
manufacture of gunpowder is excellent. 

2310. Are you of opinion that the sepoy is equally efficient for the artillery 
service as the European ? — That question is very easily answered, by saying that 
I do not consider anything equal to the European, and especially to the British 
soldier ; the Golondaiize are an admirable corps, and I believe in all times have 
stood forth in the most exemplary and courageous way, have stood to their guns, 
1 have heard of times without end, in a way to be cut down by those wlio assaulted 
them ; that is what 1 ever heard of them, and certainly what I saw of them gave 
me the best possible opinion of the individuals composing the corps. 

2311. It appears to the Committee that there a^e a great number of detachments 
at each of the presidencies ; are you of opinion that, it would be possible to reduce 
them in number, so that a corresponding reduction of the officers on the staff might 
be made? — I have no doubt that you might reduce the number of stations where 
detaehr»ents are placed ; but when I say this, I beg also to say that it is not 
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a reduction of numerical force which I contemplate ; but any reductions of small 
stations, by which you might increase the force of the stations which furnish the 
detachments, would I think be an advantageous arrangement, and in sgmc.dcgrqc;,‘ 
tend to a diminution of the stiifli but not very materially. 

2312. Do you conceive that it would be a beneficial •altefation to make the 
brigade -iriajors of line, staff* and other officer^ of that description at the 'particular 
cantonments, which are relieved every three years, give up those offices when their 
corps go away, and select officers to fill those situations from ‘the newly-arrived 
coips, inasmuch as it would keep the former officers along with their corps, and 
ready to answer any call of a sudden emergency, and also as it would make a change 
in those appointments which would be beneficial to the general life and spirit of the 
army, instead of their being fixed? — In answer to that question, 1 think 1 am bound 
to say, that one of the most objectionable points that 1 observed in the system of* 
Bengal (1 will not presume to offer an opinion with respect to the state of things 
in the other presidencies), was the way in which officers were taken from their 
corps to fill up all sorts of situations, not at all confined to those of the military 
staff. I allude to a great number of civil appointments •in addition to the military, 
and which to my mind is most objectionable. One of th^ things which makes it so 
objectionable, is this, and I am sure the Committee will at opce enter into the 
effect it must produce upon the minds of young men coming to that country. Here 
(in Europe) when a young man is put into a regiment, his regimental feelings are 
uppennost with him, though he may be looking forward perhaps in process of time 
to advancement to the staff ; but from the instant a young man arrives in India all 
his thoughts seem to be directed to how, instead of being with his regiment, he is 
to get away from it, in order to better his condition ; because the situation of 
a regimental officer is irksome to him, and he knows that he would be pecuniarily 
benefited by. holding a staff appointment. I have not the least doubt that the 
arrangement suggested by the question would be aii advantage ; that instead of an 
officer being considered as permanently fixed, as long as he lives in that country, to 
a station, much benefit would result to the army by his not becoming a fixture, but 
liable by regulation to return to his regiment, either upon his corps quitting the 
station where he holds his staff appointment, or upon the arrival of a new general 
officer to command the station. 

^3^3* R fias appeared to the Committee that there is a good deal of inconveni- 
ence attributable to the number of officers engaged on the staft* and in civil employ- 
ments, and by wliich means some regiments are left almost without officers ? — I do 
assure the Committee, that on the occasion of my making a tour of inspection in 
tiiat country, I saw by much the largest portion of the infantry in the Bengal pre- 
sidency, and there were instances in which I did not find more than three, four 
or five officers with their corps. Now I hold this to be a fact, namely, that the 
establishment of officers in the Company’s service is too low to set out with. I think 
they have only one captain to two companies, that is five captains to a regiment ; 
which is, as the Committee are aware, just htdf of what the King’s regiments have. 
The proportion of subalterns is also smaller than I think it ought to be, even sup- 
posing it to be efficient. Then granting, for the sake of argument, that it is the 
fact, that the establishment of regimental officers is too small already, what is it 
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likely, to be whor all these numerous civil and staff appointments are to be extracted 

from' that establishment? • ^ 8^^832. 

' 2314. Was there any order issued during the time you were in command of the (?en. Hon. 

Bengal army,«is 10 limiting the number of officers on the staff? — I have some faint Edwmi Eagit. 

recollection of the thing, but I confess that my memory does not distinctly carry me 
back to it. ^ ^ 

While you were in command of the army in Bengal, did it appear to you 
that the jifoportioii of King’s troops to the Company’s troops was such as it ought 
to be? — My opinion is that the more King’s troops you can have in all the presi- 
dencies, tlic better. The great drawback however to this is, that the expense of 
them certainly is very much greater than the expense of the other troops, and you 
cannot employ them in all the services in which th« sepoy troops are engaged. 

. 23 if). Upon the whole, are you of opinion, that taking into account both the 

King's and the Company’s troops in India, the army is an ellicient one, and 
sufficiently so for the services to wdiich it is likely to be exposed? — I need say 
nothing about the King’s army ; but with respect to the other, I am very decidedly 
(>1‘ opinion that tliey are nol only perfectly equal to contend on the plains of India 
with the forces of any or ^11 of the native powers of Hindostan, but 1 should con- 
clude from all 1 h^ive ever heard, that they are very superior to them. 

2317. Do you tlijnk that it would be desirable that Company’s officers holding 
the rank of general officers, should be allowed to serve indifferently in any part of 
India, at any one of the three presidencies, and not confined to the presidency in 
which they perform regimental service ? — I confess, without having given the 
subject a thought more than since it has now been mentioned, that I should see no 
possible objection to it ; but as it strikes my mind at this moment, that even 
advantage might result from it. 

2318. By the present regulation, the King’s soldiers, when their regiments are 
ordered home, are not allowed to volunteer into regiments in India should they be 
beyond the age of 30 years ; do you think it would be prudent to extend that 
perio^so as allow them to volunteer when they have attained a later period of 
life?^In answer to that question, I should say, that the army in India generally 
is not likely to derive benefit from such an alteration, for I must say, with reference 
to those who in ray time were left behind, that they generally were drunken and 
dissolute people, and anything but what I should like to have as soldiers to 
ilepend on. 
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J.ovis^ 10® die Maii^ 1832 . 

The Right Hon. Sir John Bvng in the Clihir: 

Major-General Sir LIONEL SMITH called in and exaiuiiuul. 

2319. Have you served some time in India ? — Yes, upwards* of 22 yyars. 

2320. In what ranks? — From lieutenant-colonel to major-general. 

2321. At what presidency? — Bombay principally : 1 was away a little while on 
foreign expeditions, such as the Isle of France, the Gulf of Persia, and services 
of that kind. 

2322. You have served regimentally, as well as on the staff ? — 1 have. 

2323. The Committee would be very glad to hear from you your opinion of the 
Company's native army in the presidency of Bombay ; of their efficiency, theii 
discipline and their spirit? — From the experience 1 have had of them, I liavc 
/b und them very efficient ; very much attached to the government, loyal, and well 
disciplined ; and 1 should say, in every other respect, as well equipped and as 
well-conditioned an army as I could possibly wish to serve with. 

2324. Be good enough to inform us, with respect to the equipment of the (Com- 
pany's troops, how you consider it in comparison with those of the King’s troops ; 
the clothing and equipments ? — The equipments are very good, (juite sufficient ; 
not quite so line perhaps as the King’s troops, nor is it applicable to them ; tlu*v 
have not such heavy equipments, the men are lighter and do not require them ; 
they arc quite sufficient for any purposes for which they are required ; I think they 
are well adapted to the country. They are not quite so good perhaps as those of 
the King’s service, but perfectly sufficient for the nature of the service. 

2325. Are the arms of the Company’s troops equal to those of the King s 
troops ? — They are not quite so good ; they are lighter. I do not find fault witli 
that; it is very proper that they should be so; but within these few years, I think 
that their locks are very inferior to the King’s. I have made a good many, reports 
on the subject. It has been, I think, from accident or some mismanagement here ; 
they used to have very good arms; latterly they have not been so good. 

2326. Be good enough to inform the Committee what your opinion is of tlic 
horses provided for the artillery service? — They have no horses in the artillery, 
except the horse artillery ; we had a few in Bombay, but Sir John Malcolm reduced 
them. They are very good ; as good as horses of that country can be for the 
purpose of artillery. They arc not the strong, active animals that you have in this 
country ; they cannot gallop away with nine-pounders, but are sufficient for sixes. 
If they pay attention to get the horses from Persia, there would be no finer horse 
artillery in the world. They have vety fine Arab horses, but those are too expensive 
in general. 

2327. Are the cavalry, both the King’s and the native cavalry, well mounted ? — 
The native cavalry arc sufficiently mounted, because they arc light, and it is easy to 
mount them. The European cavalry are generally badly mounted ; the faidt does 
not lie in that country, the horses are not strong cnougli for them ; the men they 

* sent 
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seiul d^ut arc too |ieavy, and until you reduce the size of the men you neve^ will 
have tliem well mounted. All cavalry officers are fond of having fine tall fellows 
i’:^r soldiers, ami the consequence is, the men are too heavy for the horses. 

ilave, ycu iiscertained the difference of weight which the native cavalry 
soldier ricles, and what, one of the King’s troops rides, when fully accoutred for 
service ? I used to have the returns, but I do not know that 1 bear them in my 
ineiiiory. 1 tliink a native trooper does not ride aTbove eight or nine stone, equipped 
vvitli e^ cry ^tiling, fen stone at the furtliest. In the King’s cavalry, the soldier is 
about four stone heavier compared witli the native soldier. 

2J2(). Has any complaint ever come before you, either from officers or men, 
n’sjK'ctiiig the rate of allowance at which the rupee is paid, and that of its intrinsic 
value : — lliat only applies to European troops. 1, am perfectly aware of it, and 
i;iy regiment was perfectly aware of it. 1 never encouraged it, and if it had been 
ever re])rescnti‘d to the government, I think they would have yielded it imme- 
diately ; hut if it had been pn‘ssed, and we had got it, we should have been 
deprived of advantages very material in that country ; for instance, the Company 
])ay.s for the soldiers' washing* by furnishing them with what are called dobies, which 
is in that climate a most essential thing; they supply them also with water to keep 
tliiiin from e\})()sure to the sun, and they get their knapsacks gratuitously. The 
rupee now issued at ‘J .v. G d. is not worth intrinsically more than i -y. lOfi?. ; but if 
you were to make it up to them, so tliat they would get the full value of their pay, 
it would go only in drunkenness, besides losing the advantages I have before stated. 
Many coiuinamling officers have come to me complaining of tliis, but the moment 
1 shovvt'd them the effect of it, they have always continued to keep (juiet about it. 

Does not considerable incouvci deuce result from the number of officers 
rcMjuircd for the staff and civil employments ? — Perhaps there has been occasionally 
u little inconvenience when vye were pressed for officers, which arose from different 
causes, such as very sickly seasons. Generally speaking, considering the hardship of 
‘tlie service and the duration of exile that a poor fellow goes through in that country, 
I do not tliink any advantages ought to be taken away from tliem ; they do not want 
mauynfflicers in the native army, except whete they go on service. 

j Do you tliink any additional number of officers is required for the native 
regiments? — No ; I think that the present establishment of’ officers is quite suffi- 
cient; perhaps it would be better if they paid more attention to encourage com- 
maiuiing officers to remain with their regiments ; tlicre has been a great deal of 
fluctuation from the late alteration in the Company’s araiy in making every 
battalion a regiment ; formerly a regiment consisted of two battalions, and now they 
have made them all regiments; this got a great number of officers up in tlie list, 
who came home to enjoy their off- reckonings, and who are not required to go out 
again ; this injured the army very much at first, but they are getting over it, and 
1 do not believe that there is any want of officors now. 

. .2332. Are there any regulations that you would recommend, which would be 

conducive to officei’s remaining in the command of regiments? — 1 fancy that the 
Court of Directors consider tliat they liave already adopted that by giving them 
something more of command money. I think they now get 400 rupees a month, 
and that a very handsome provision. If you were to exclude them from the 
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staff altogether, and hold out nothing to them in that country as tl^e highest reward, 
but the mere command of a battalion, it would make it much worse, and you would 
not get any men to stay if they could possibly help it. 

2333. Arc the present inducements sufficient to induce officers to* stay for' 
a proportionate time in the command of their' regiments ? — 1» think the present 
regulations are very good. They do not work so well yet as they will in a little 
more time, when the army becomes more settled!' The arrangement of making 
every battalion a regiment, had transposed the officers and created a great^ change. 

2334. As you have served in other parts of the world, be good enough to inform 
the Committee if you think that officers in India have a proportionate ])ay and 
allowance, compared with the pay and allowance of officers in other countries ? — 
Not the subaltern in India ; 1 , think the subaltern worse off. I have served all 
over the world, in America, in the West Indies, and in almost every other, 
quarter. The European troops of the Company and the King’s are precisely in 
the same situation ; the subalterns of the native troops have a little advantage, but 
their pay requires to be raised. I think they are very badly off. I commanded 
a regiment there many years ; I was a great economist vt ith my regiment ; I had no 
fine lace or nonsensical dress ; and in calculating a j)int 0/ wine three times a week, 
and getting the assistance of the Company’s stores to have their uniforms provided 
30 or 40 per cent, cheaper than tliey could buy them at the „sl'iops, 1 brought in 
each subaltern 15 rupees a month in debt. ]\Iy regiment was constantly employed, 
and got full batta, or the subalterns could not have kept out of debt. There is rjo 
other rank in India in which officers have not the means of making themselves 
comfortable, but the subaltern is very badly off 

2335. Are the stores of tlic three presidencies assimilated sufficiently ? — 
I believe tliey are ; 1 have no means of speaking positively as to this fact, but 
I conclude it as a common arrangement that they should be. 

2336. Will you be good enough to state your opinion whether you think it 
desirable that the armies of the three presidencies should be under one Commander- 
in-chief.^ — No, I do not; I really do not. I would let well alone; they have 
always done exceedingly well as they ate. I think it is too immense a couctrn to 
come under one head. 

2337. Are you of opinion that any advantage would be derived from making the 
Company’s army a Royal army ? — I should say quite the contrary ; you had much 
better let it alone. I do not think it would ever be so well officered as it is now ; 
when I say well officered, I mean so much attention paid to the education of thi‘ 
young men sent out. I think there is more education in that ariny^ow than there 
is in any army in the world, and I question if the King’s government would 
improve it ; I think not. 

Do you think sufficient attention is paid to the instruction of the officers 
of native corps in the language of the country ? — Every possible encouragement is 
given to them, and it is becoming very general ; almost every officer qualifies him- 
self, and it is very rare to find a young man who docs not study ; tliey all speak it 
sufficiently well to make themselves understood, and there is no instance of any 
staff appointments being disposed of, except to officers who have qualified by passing 
examination. 

235p. Arc 
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Are there any extra advantages you would recommend to be giiTii to ~~ 

native ofTieers, to attach them to the service? — Yes; I think they should be better 
provided for than they are. I think their retiring pension should be made more Major-t;r*i.. 

comfortable fbr '’them, and they should be held up more than they have been ; sir J.hnn/ 
perhaps tliey arc doing* it now, but it used to be neglected a good deal. 

2340. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to allow them to rise to a liighei 
rank than they do at prcvsent ? — I do not see how yon could do that without 
coming ii> collision with European authority. I think tlie grades of native rank 
exceedingly well CwStablished, but I would provide for them a little better in their 
old age ; on their retirement I would give them a better provision than they have. 

It is, I believe, after 40 years’ service that they give a native officer his full pay on 
retirement. 

* 2341. lie good enough to state whether, in your opinion, any benefit would be 

derived from attaching a native officer to the personal staff* of each general officer ? 

— I should think it very proper, exceedingly proper, and very desirable. 

2342. Do you conceive jt would give great satisfaction? — Yes, I do; it would 
be giving them a consequence, and taking such notice of them would be very de- 
sirable and gratifying. • 

2343. Accordir^ to the evidence you have given, one may infer, that with real 
atUuition to the wants of the native troops, they are very well disposed to be faithful 
soldiers ? — Ortainly, they have always proved themselves such. Wherever they 
have been well managed, thew have never even been beaten. If you put them in 
li ont, and expose them to misfortunes beyond their strength and energies, they may 
I’ail ; but they will always follow Europeans, and will do their duty well when they 
are well led. 

2344. 13 e good enough to state whether, in your opinion, the measures that have 
l>een adopted within tlie last seven or eight years at llomhay for improving the 
condition of retired native officers, as well as of augmenting the number of sepoy 
hoys in native corps, has had a tendency to ameliorate that branch of the service, 
and confirm the attachment of the native, array to it? — Mr. Elphinstone made 
a partiid arrangement, which was afterwards enlarged by Sir John Malcolm, of 
appointing native officers to the command of the hill forts, such as had particu- 
larly distinguished themselves in action and for faithful service, which no doubt has 
had a great influence, and given great satisfaction to the native army ; but 1 do not 
recollect that the sepoy hoys have been augmented, or any general arrangement 
made for bettering retired officers. I recollect Sir John Alalcolm introduced 
a regulation to allow the boys of native officers an additional pay for education, 
and that they were not to be liable to corporal punishment : 1 also consider that 
exceedingly gratifying to the feelings of the native army. I do not think the 
number of the sepoy boys was increased ; I remember 1 wanted them to be in- 
creased to the Madras establishment. I recollect the arrangement made by Sir 
*.Iohn Malcolm, but I do not recollect any increase hi the number of the boys. 

^ 2345. Have you any farther information you would wish to submit to the Coni- 
jmittce with respect to any questions already asked you, or as to anything that may 
have been omitted ? — I have nothing more to state. From every thing I know of 
Hhe native»army, I should say, let it alone. 

£.1.— V. II H 
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Lieutenant-Colonel FORREST called in and examined. 

2346. Hava: you served in India? — Yes, a long while ago. ^ I served during^ 
the whole of' the war with the Mahrattas in 1 803 and 1 804 ; and 5 left India at 
the latter end of 1813, having gone out as a cadet of 1 708. 

-347- What situation do you hold under the East-India Company ? — Inspector 
of military stores. 

2348. State to the Committee the mode in which the stores are supplied for 
India ? — When demands for military stores and clothing arrive from India, it is 
the duty of the inspector to arrange them in proper form, showing what the actual 
wants are, after taking into consideration the supplies that have been already for- 
warded. but not received, at the date of the indent. It does not however follow 
that the quantities wliich appear to be wanted are to be provided ; in many instances* 
the inspector must use his discretion, and avail himself of his military knowledge 
in recommending to the Court that certain parts of the demand should he alto- 
gether witlilield, or limited in quantity, till cx])lanati(j^n shall have been received 
upon points to which the attention of the government in India is called. In the 
execution of this part of his duty, in which there is considerable responsibility, the 
inspector considers it advisable in many instances to communicate with officers of 
rank in the Company's service at home, as well as with the authorities at Woolwich. 
'I'herc is thus a check upon the quantity of stores to he provided, and there is an 
efiectual check upon the quality, the whole of the stores of every description being 
subjected to the rigid inspection of competent persons employed in this depart- 
ment. Patterns of the best description are submitted to the parties before tender- 
ing their prices, and no deviation is afterwards admitted. I should observe that 
these demands, after being approved by the Ck)urt, are referred to the Committee 
of Buying and M^arehouses, who direct the purchases. 

2349. How arc the contracts made r — Whatever the article may be, there are 
certain clauses in the contract. 

23.50. Are they by public or private contract ? — By public contract, generally; 
but small-arms, and some other articles of store, are purchased from established 
tradesmen of the Company, under the same regulation as contracts. The prices 
of articles so purchased are examined and checked in this department before the 
stores are ordered. 

23.5 What examination takes place? — They all come into store for examina- 
tion, and to each branch there is a regular tradesman, a salaried man, belonging to 
the Company, who is a judge of the material and workmanship in each trade. 

23,52. Have there ever been any complaints from India ? — Few or none ; in fact 
so few in number have they been lately, that if you will allow me, I will read, an 
extract from the letter of one of the most rigid men in India ; it is an extract from 
the minutes of the military board in Calcutta, dated 20 October 1829 : “ It appears 
to me that the board possess ample documents in their office for replying to the 
fourth paragraph of the letter under consideration, if they were read and attendeef 
to; all military stores (with a few exceptions too insignificant to mention) are 
received from the Honourable the Court of Directors in their own ships, and 
generally arrive in the highest order. Previously to their being received* into the 

arsenals 
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aiscniJl, they are inspected by the principal commissary of ordnance, and hiwS 
establishment, as also by a committee of officers specially appointed for that purpose, May 
ahi. relieved annually. The stores of late years have been generally found of the Lt.X’oI. Form/ 
lirst quality, the 'jacking has beer^ excellent, and the damage received on board 
sliip very inconsiderable. The large and expensive dcp6t of stores in the arsenal 
may therefore be safely pronounced to be of the,most efficient description.*’ 

With res])ect to the arms, it appears from the evidence given that they 
are considered ratlier inferior to tliose of the King’s troops ; what inspection takes 
j)lace of’ them pievious to their being sent out? — The component parts of the 
musket, namely, the barrel, lock, bayonet, ramrod, and brass mountings, are pro- 
vided from tradesmen at Birmingham, and are sent to the military store, where 
they are examined by proper inspectors or viewers,* the barrel being proved at the 
•proof-house belonging to the Gun-makers’ Company ; these materials being marked 
with the Company’s mark, are delivered to certain gun-makers in London, who put 
them together, providing the stock, browning the barrel, and in short making them 
into finished muskets. I hey are viewed in the process of being set up, and are 
1‘urther subjected to a minute inspection in the finished state before they are finally 
taken to account. I would beg to remark, that in my opinion no arms can be 
better got up than those provided for the Company’s service, and that they are in 
fact superior to those in His Majesty’s service. In the year 1826 a complaint was 
made from Bombay by an officer in the King’s service, of the quality of some mus- 
kets ; ill consequence of wliich I requested the Court of Directors to appoint a com- 
mittee of experienced officers to examine the arms in store ; a copy of their report 
1 beg leave to hand in. 

23.')4. Who is the last inspection by? — By the head viewer of the Company, 
called the Examiner of Small Arms. 

2355. The Committee wish to ask you whether you do not think it would be 
satisfactory to this department of the Company that a committee of officers, in- 
cluding both King’s and Company’s, should attend at the final inspection of arms 
befqrp they were transmitted to India r — I^othing would give me greater pleasure 
than to have an inspection by any officers, either King’s or Company’s. 
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PAPER presented to the Committee by J. C Melvill, Esq., on the ytli April 1 832, 
and rcfcired to in his Answer to Question 2140, p. 202. 


KING’S .TROOPS ¥S INDIA. 

ARRANGEMENT for settling the Claims of the Public in respect of King’s 
Troops employed in India. 


Report upon the Account of the Claims of the J’ublic upon the East India Company, in 
respect of 11 is Majesty’s Forces employed in India. 

To the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, 

MY LORDS, London, 18. Tune 1824. 

IN pursuance of the €UTanp;cment which in the month of July 18-2;} was made between 
your Lordships’ Board and the Court of Directors of the East India Company, we were 
directed to examine together the accounts of the claims of tlie jjuhlic upon the Fast India 
Company, in respect of the King’s troops employed in Indiii, and to report our opinion 
jointly, if we agreed, and severally, if wo did not agree, ns to the sum which the East India 
Company ought to f*ay over periodical! v to the I^aymaster-general of the Forces, for those 
expenses, according to the number and description of His Majesty’s troc^ps employed in 
India. 

In proceeding to discharge the duty thus confided to us, we adverted particularly to the 
Act of the 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, s. 128, which provides, “ that vdl sums issued by the Pay- 
master-general, for and on account of His Majesty’s forces serving in India, or for raising 
and supplying recruits for the same, shall be repaid by the Conifmny, and that the actual 
expenses only for the support and maintenance of the said troops shall be borne and 
defrayed by the Company.” 

We find that the practice under that enactment has been fur the Paymaster-general to 
transmit annually to the Company ii statement of sums issued by him within the year for 
the several regiments serving in India, under the heads of Pay, Clothing, Passage-money, 
and Recruiting. 

Objections to these statements have at various times been taken by the Company, prin- 
cipally upon the ground that no details of the expenditure were furnished ; and on reference 
to the Reports of the Select Committees of the House of Commons on East India Affairs, 
which sat in the years i8or, and 1808, it will be seen that those objections were particularly 
noticed therein, and that the Committee of 1808 were so forcibly imjiressed with the diiii- 
culty of adjusting the demands of the Paymaster-general, that tliey stated, that they 
had no hesitation in suggesting the expediency of repealing the clause in the Act of 1793, 
and substituting other provisions which might simplify the mode of stating the account, 
and consequently facilitate its frequent and early adjustment, and at the same time secure 
to the public an equitable compensation for that portion of its military expenditure.” 

No step was taken by Parliament in consequence of this suggestion of the Committee. 
The demands have been stated froFi year to year upon the system already explained, and 
have been considered by His Majesty’s Government os credits to the public in their general 
account with the Company. That account, as is known to your Lordships, was not, subse- 
quently to 1793, finally settled upon actual examination and statement, but was compromised 
upon the terms mentioned in the Act of the 3d year of His present Majesty’s reign, c. 93. 

It appearing to us to be reasonable that the Company should in future be satisfied of 
the correctness charges upon tliem for expenses of the King’s troops serving in India, 

and 
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and adverting to tl 3 letter from the Court of Directors, dated the 5th June 1823, (in, which 
your Lordships generally concurred), suggesting the necessity of an examination of the 
details of the expenditure, whether in view to the computation of an average sum to be 
paid by the (’o^Uj/Miy, or an annual settlement upon actual account, we deemed it neces- 
sary to irn]uirc how.far the dilliculties* which had hitherto prevented an investigation of the 
items of tJie demand still existed. 

It may be necessary to observe; that* the principal part of the sums expended for this 
service are issued, by the Paymaster-general, under warrants from the Secretary at War, 
upon account to officers, who afterwards render their accounts to him; we therefore ob- 
tained from the Secretary at War detaihid accounts of the expenditure of the year 1821. 
As t he aceonnts of succeeding years are prepared upon the same principle, it may be proper 
hero to state the nature of these accounts. 

Idiey consist of 

Quauteuly Accounts rendered by the Paymasteu of each District 

AND Depot, 

slated ri'gi mentally, comprehending the name, rank and pay of the non-commissioned 
officers, privates and recruits of each regiment subsisted or enlisted within the (juarler, 
distinguishing the regiments on the British from those on the India establishment. 

In thest* accounts, which are very voluminous, and which are subjected to a rigid exami- 
nation and aiiflil. at the Waf-office, now effected with great promptitude, may be traced the 
progress and expoHse of every recruit from the date of enlistrntmt to the date of embarka- 
tion ; and also the progress and expense of every invalid from the date of disembarking to 
the date of his being pensioned, or otherwise disposed of. 

Quarterly Accounts of the Regimental Agents, 

which comprise issues of pay and allowances to officers, and contingent disbursements. 
These accounts are audited annually at the War-office: and 

OFF-RKCKONINCi ACCOUNTS, 

being the assignments upon vihich the amounts of off-reckoning are issued to the Colonel. 
'I’he issue* of the money is in this case directed, upon a certificate from the Clothing Board 
tliat tlic clotliing for the regiment has been examined and passed. 

Accounts (such us those now described) for the year 1821 having, as before stated, been 
produced, such parts of them as respected jegiments upon the Hast India establishment 
w’ere .iiinutely examined ; and that examination has convinced us that many of the difficul- 
ties which have hitherto prevented an adjustment of the demands of the public upon the 
Company, in respect of the King’s troops employed in India, are removed, as the state of 
the accounts in the War-office, and the period to which’they have been finally examined, 
renders it easy to ascertain the precise amount expended under each head of service, so 
soon as the principles upon which the charges should be brought against the Company are 
decided upon. 

With a view to that object, we proceed to report our opinions upon the princijffes in- 
volved in the various items of this most important account, premising, that as we have 
completed our examination of the accounts from the 30th April 1822 (to which period 
tfiey were closed by the Act of the 3 Geo. 4, c. 93,) to the 24th December following, we 
shall be enabled to render a statement of the ^mount due for that period, so soon as the 
principles in which we agree shall have been approved, and those in which we differ settled, 
m communication between your Lordships ana the Court of Directors. 

We beg leave in the first instance to explain, that a portion of the demands of the .Pay- 
master-general upon the Company arises out of sums expended upon recruits raised for the 
Company’s European forces, it being the practice for the King’s District Paymaster to 
defray tjiat portion of the levy-money for such recruits which is payable in the district of 
enlisrOient, and also the charge of their subsistence whilst detained there. We are of 
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opiniQU tliat the whole of theeums so expended ^should be defrayed by the Company, and 
that they should also be subjected to a proportion of the staff charge of the districts in which 
their recruits are raised, upon a principle which will be explained in a subsequent j)art.of 
this Report. ' 

Expen D iTi iiF. in England on account of IIis Majesty’s Troops serving in 

^ India. . 


Pay of Officer$» — Colonels, 

Upon former occasions the charge of the pay of the Colonels has been objected to on the 
part of the Company, upon the grounds that they have not the benefit of their services, and 
that those services are always at the disposal of the Crown. We find that the regimental 
])ay of a Colonel forms no part of the remuneration for services which he may render to the 
Crown, unconnected with his regiment; and that, although the Colonel does not serve 
with his regiment, yet he has to perform regimental duties in the provision of clothing, &.c. 

We therefore concur in o|)iiuon, that the pay of the Colonels must h(j regardiid as a 
tiecessary part of the regimental expense, and that such expense, in the cases of regiments 
serving in India, is justly chargeable to the Company. 

BrtTei Ofjicers. 

On examining the accounts for the year 1821, and comparing Uiem with accounts received 
from India, it appeared that iiay was charged for a number of Lieutenant -colonels beyond 
the established complement. Upon an explanation of the ground of this charge, it was found 
to arise out of the promotion by brevet of officers regimentally Lieutenanl'Colonels, to the 
rank of Major-general ; whereby the officers promoted ceased to act in a regimental capa- 
city, and other officers were appointed to the rank and pay of Lieutenant-colonel, and to net 
as such with the regiments. But although these Major-generals were non-effective as to tin' 
duties of the regiments, they continued to draw the pay of their regimental rank from the 
agents of their respective regiments ; and thus their pay, so far as respects regiments in 
India, was charged to the Company. We understand, however, that in consequence of an 
alteration of the practice, the pay of these general officers from the 25t;h December 1821 
IS not included in the regimental accounts, and we concur in opinion, that the ("ompany 
should not be charged with it; and further, that they should not be called upon to issm* 
King’s pay in Great Britain and in India together for a greater number of officers of any 
legiuifciiit than the total of its regular establishment. The only exception from this arrange- 
ment, which wc are disposed to recommend, is in the event of a reduction of the coniplcmeiit 
of oflicers, when His Majesty may be pleased to leave officers en second upon the estublisli- 
nieiit of the regiment, to succeed to vacancies as they may occur. 

In this case it aj)[)ears to us that, provided the regiment be upon the East India establisli- 
ment when the reduction takes place, the pay of the oflicers for the period that it may l emain 
upon that establishment would I’orm a proper charge upon the Company. 

We are informed that, according to the practice of the service, no oflicer is ajipoinled to 
a regiment except upon a vacancy actually ascertained ; and that when a vacancy happens 
in India, the oflicer upon the spot, who may be appointed pro tempore to the rank, is not 
allowed to receive the regular pay attached to the commission, but only what are denominated 
“ Company’s allowances,” and that the pay is not issued except to the officer actually edm- 
mksioned to the vacancy by the Crown. This practice would, therefore, seem to secure the 
Company against a charge for pay for a giteater number of officers than is borne upon the 
regular establishment of theregimenf; should any wy be issued irregularly in India, we 
do not think that it would afford any ground for the Company’s objecting to the payment of 
that which might be regularly issued in England ; and, on the other hand, shoultl pay be 
issued for a greater number of officers regularly commissioned to the regiments than 
the established complement, we do not think that the Company should be chiHge<i witli ihtr 
excess. 
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Paj/ of Officers IhjJongmg to liegiments upon (he Past^ India Pstablishmeni, and se'gving in 

Staff Situations elsewhere.' 

•We observe some cases in which officers belonging to regiments upon the East India 
ostablishmonttirc’cniploycd in stafl’ situations elsewhere; but as their regimental pay forms 
no f)art of their emoluments as staff dflicers, and as officers belonging to regiments upon the 
British establishment are occasionally employed in staff situations in India, we consider 
the charge as admissible against*thc Oompany; Iflit upon the distinct understanding that 
the regimental pay and allowances of officers employerl upon the stairin India, and whose 
regiments* a re not serving there, shall not be chargeable to the Com])any, and if issued by 
them in India, (shall form a deduction from the demand ujion the. Company in England. 

Advance of Pay to Rcgimenls on their Tie I urn from India. 

According to the practice which at present prevails, an advance of six months* pay is 
made to regiments upon their embarkation for India, and the whole, or such proportion of 
the advanc.e as became due from the <lay of embarkation, is charged against the Company. 
In like manner a regiment embarking IVom India, uj)on its return to Great Britain, or to 
some of His Majesty’s colonies, receives an advance of pay from the Company’s treasury in 
India. It has been suggested on the part of the Company, and we submit it as our opinion, 
that, they are entitled to cretfit for so much of such advances as shall not have accrued due 
up to the date of landing; ^and accordingly, that when claims on this account are preferred 
by the Company, the amounts, if found accurate upon examination by the officers of the 
Crown, should betidmitted to the credit of the Company. 

In reference to thb period hero recognised, viz. the date of disembarking on return from 
India, we beg to state, in order to guard against misapprehension, that m a subsequenf 
part of this Report a question will be raised in regard to the period at which the demand 
upon the Company for regiments relieved from service in India should cease. 

Pay and ]*assagc of Officers and Men belonging to Regiments in India, who proceed to India, 
via J^ew South Wates, in charge (f Convicts. 

W’c observe that it frequently hapjiens that detachments of recruits raised for the service 
of regiments in India are sent, in some cases without officers, and in otliers under the com- 
mand of officers belonging to such regiments, on board convict ships, to proceed to Iiidia by 
the way of New South Wales, being employed during the voyage as guards iqjon the con- 
victs. In these cases, the passage of the recruits to New South Wah*s is borne by tlu* 
public. The passage-money issued to the dflicers is charged against the Company, as is 
the \h\y of both officers and recruits from tht; period of embarkation in England, and the 
passage of both from New South Wales to India is also charged agairisi tlie Company. 

To this practice an objection is taken on the part of the Company, and it is admitted 
that if the Company are put to greater expense than they woultl incur by a direct passage, 
they have a claim to an allowance or abatement of the charge against them upon that 
account, unless it can be shown that they have an equivalent advantage in some other shape. 
It is observed, that it often happens tliat troops are conveyed to India for the Company’s 
service from other stations than from England, and by which the Company are put to less 
expense than if the troops were conveyed directly from England ; and therefore it is sug- 
gested, on tlie part of the Crown, that an equitable arrangement may be made, upon the 
principh; that all troops conveyed circuitously, or from any other place than the United 
Kingdom, should be conveyed to India at the ej^pense of the public; that their pay to the 
date of their so landing in India should be issued by the Crown ; and that the Company 
should allow to the public for every officer and man So landed a sum of money equal to the 
expense which would have been incurred by the Company, for pay and passage, if the 
officers and men had proceeded direct from England to India, the same to be com])utod upon 
average. 

It considered, however, on the part of the Company, that as the voyage between 
England and New South Wales is solely in the service of the Crown, the Company ought 
• 1 1 2 
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not to >ncur any charge on that account, and that the simple and equitable principle to be 
adopted is, that the expense of officers and men proceeding to India via New Souili Wales, 
or from any other station where they may have been previously employed in the service pi’ 
the Crown, should be chargeable to the Company only from the date of /-hejr embarkation 
for India. , 

Pay of hiioalids. 

It is the practice, when men are sent^ome from regimfents upon foreign service invalided, 
to detain them in depot at Chatham until they pass the Chelsea Board and receive; their 
discharge. The pay of such of these men as return from regiments in India, up to the period 
of their final discharge, together with any sums issued to them or to their families for tra- 
velling allowance, has been charged against the Conqiany. This charge is'obj(‘ct(;d on tin* 
part of the Company, upon the ground, that in point of law it is inadmissible, and that in 
point of equity, the arrangement made by the Act ^ Geo. 4, c. 71, whereby tbo sum ol’ 
bo,000 1 . per annum is paid to the Crown by the Company for retiring pay, f>ensions, and 
all other expenses of that nature, for or in respect of His Majesty’s forces serving, or leaving 
served in the East-Indies, has fully absolved the Company from any demand for invalideil 
soldiers after their return to Europe. 

On the other hand, it is observed, on the part of the Crown, that every man enlisted is 
considered as belonging to the regiment in which he enlists iiAtil he receives his disc, barge, 
which is not given when the man claims a pension, until he has j:)asscd the Chelsea Hoard , 
that the nay which the men draw while they are at the depot at Chatham does not cmne 
under cilner of the descriptions specified in the Act regarding the payfnent liy tlu; Com- 
pany of 60,000/. per annum; that it is purely regimental pay, to which it man is enlilled froin 
the day of his enlistment to the day of his discharge, whereas the commutation paid under 
the Act is for that to which the man is entitled after his discharge ; that although the 
general principle is admitted, that from the time when a regiment debarks from Imba tbo 
4',harge to the Company ceases, yet the principle as applicable to a regiment does not iijjply 
to a detachment of invalids ; that from the time a regiment lands its services are disposable in 
any manner His Majesty may direct, -whereas the services of invalids are not so disposulile ; 
that they belong to regiments in India, and cannot with any convenience be ordi.-rcd upon 
service, even were they capable of performing it; that they continue soldiers, and caniiut 
receive their discharge from the regiment until they have passed the Chelsea Board ; and 
that until so discharged they may be considered as absent from their regiments upon 
sick leave, and should they recover before they are finally discharged, they would be ordered 
to return to their regiments. '• 

It is replied, on the part of the Company, that the charge in question decidedly mihtntes 
against tile principle hitlierto acknowledged, that the expense to the Company for King’s 
soldiers entirely ceased upon their arrival in the United Kingdom; that although the pay of 
such men until the period of their discharge may not fall under the denominatiDii of pension, 
yet the grant of 60,000/. per annum was understood by the Company to cover all the 
charge which accrued to the Crown from allowances of every description to persons liaving 
served in India, and to which the Company w'ere not previously liable, and therefore that 
no cliarge should be made against the Company on account of the pay of invalids ; und 
further, that although cases may occasionally occur in which men return to their regiments 
upon recovering from sickness, yet such cases are comparatively very rare, and the occur- 
rence of them cannot afford any reason why the Company should be charged w ith the pay 
of invalids who never return to their regimowt, and most of whom come home expressly for 
the purpose of being pensioned, much less with travelling allowances to such invalids and to 
their families. 


Fay, &ic. of Privates belonging to Regiments upon the India Establishment, employed as 
Rat-men to Officers not belonging to that Establishment. 

In the accounts which we have examined, a few instances have occurred in which private 
soldiers* belonging to regiments on the Indian Establishment, are employed as hat-men 
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(o ofiiccrs not beloaging to that establishment, and in consequence of which the men do not 
join the regiment to which they belong. We are of opinion that the charge of such soldiers 
should not be brought against the Company, and we take leave to submit that his Royal 
Highne.ss the CJpniHiander-in-Chicf should be requested to give directions for the transfer in 
future of men so situated to regime uta upon the british establishment. 

Off-liec\oning, or Clothing Allotvance, 

I’his allowance is paid under special warrants of the Secretary at War, upon certificates 
from the Clothing board that the clothins: of the regiment has been examined and passed, 
'file amount of the allowance is governed by certain fixed and defined rates, with reference 
Jo the established, and not the actual, strength of the regiment. 

Wc are of opinion, that for tlie jreriod that the Company may be chargeable with any 
Kirrg’s regiment they are justly liable to the amount of clothing allowance paid to the 
(\)lonel, under tlie established regulations of His Majesty^s service. 

• It may be proper, however, to remark, that a question will be raised at the close of this 
llt poi i as to what part of this allowance for the year 1822 sliould be considered to have 
been included in the settlement up to the 30lh of April in that year. 

^ Passage-monet/ to Officers. 

The cases in which King’s ofiicers, proceeding to India or returning from thence, are 
riititled to be providtid with passages at the Company’s expense, as well as the amount of 
the passage-money,^re specified in Uegulations agreed to between the Secretary at War and 
tlie Court of DirectorSg 

The gt'ueral practice, as to ofiicers in England, is for the Company cither to provide 
,1 i»assag(‘ for, or to issue the passage-money to the officer entitled to it under those Regu- 
i.itiou'^, upon receiving official intimation from the (’ommaiulcr-in-Chief that such officer 
has heeu ordered to proceed to India. Cases have, however, arisen in which the passage- 
uKuicy has been issued, in the first instance, by the Paymaster-general, and in those cases 
the anioimt has been stated as a demand against the Company. 

We are of opinion that the Company should repay all sums Issued on this account, under 
Kcgulations already framed, or^ which may hereafter be framed w'ith their concurrence ; but 
ill order to guard against doulile payments, as well us to satisfy the Company that the cases 
n) u’hieii passage-money is granted fall within the scope of those Regulations, we submit 
that il would be desirable if the practice of issuing the money at once from the Company’s 
freasury to the parties entitled to it were invariably observed. 

Recruiting. 

'file cliarge of recruiting comprises levy-money, pay, marching and other allowances, all 
of which are fixed under defined Regulations applicable to the army at large. 

We entertain no doubt, that under the Act of the 33d Geo. 3, c, 52, s. 128, which has 
been already quoted, the Company are bound to rej)ay to the Crown such charges as may 
have arisen in respect of recruits raised for, and actually supplied to His Majesty’s forces 
se rving in India ; but an important question has arisen in the application of that rule, upon 
w hich we arc unable to agree in opinion. 

The point may be thus nriefiy stated : — When the Crown intends to call home a regiment 
from India, the recruiting for that regiment proceeds as usual, but the recruits do not go. 
1'hc question then is, should the expense of raising such recruits, and also that of subsisting 
them up to the time when the regiment disembaro, be charged to the Company? 

The agitation of this question naturally led to the consideration of the liability of the 
Company to the charge of effecting reliefs; upon which point we bog leave, in the first 
place, to submit our separate opinions. 

Charge of Reliefs. 

When Uie Crown determines to relieve a regiment, the relieved regiment does not quit 
India iJntil the relieving regiment has arrived ; and by the accounts which we have exa- 
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mined, it apf>ears to hav(? been the practice to charge tlie Company wiUi the expense of the 
relieving regiment from the date of its embarkation lor India, and with the expense of the 
relieved regiment up to the date of its debarkation in Europe. 

To this practice it is objected, on the part of the Company, that itcis pt least doubtful 
whether, under the existing laws, the Company are chargeable with any part of the expense 
ol effecting reliefs ; that although it might have been reasonable to have fixed some rate, 
when the Act of 33d Geo. 3, c. 52, s. #28, was passed, *by which the Company .dioLild liave 
been made liable to pay the expense from time to lime under defined and proper limits, it 
does not appear that, as the law stiuids, they are reciuired to pay any cliarge arrising from 
what may be considered as a spontaneous act of the Crown; and tliat, indejieiKlently of the 
law o/ the case, upon principles of equity the charge should be limited to the expense inci- 
dental to the reliefs, viz. that of transport; and that the Company should not, for any 
period, be charged with the ordinary expenses, viz. pay and ofi'-rcckoning.s of both tlie 
relieving and relieved regiments. ** 

It is urged, on the part of His Majesty^s Government, that when tlie Acts directing tlie 
employment of King’s troops in India were passed, it could not have been in the contem- 
plation of rarliament to deprive the Crown of the jiower of ordering troops to India, and of 
changing or relieving them as often as the exigeney of' the public service might recpiire ; 
that if such had been in the coiileniplution of J'arliameiil , it i'n not unreasonable to assume 
that the Crown would have been empowered to raise an army expressly for service in India, 
which would probably have been raised under difiiaent circumstances, and governed bv 
regulations difierent from those applicable to His Majesty’s troops ra'ised for the general 
service of the empire; that therefore the reliefs are strictly warranted by the arrangement 
under which the King’s troops are employed in India, and that the Company are liound to 
defray the whole expense consequent thereupon, for Parliament has not, in the Acts under 
which those troops arc so employed, or in any of their subsequent iiroceedings, conteirqilati'd 
the necessity of making any provision out of the general revenues of the enn»ire towards 
these expenses ; that it is obvious that the expense of transporting regiments in and from 
India is incurred solely by their employment in the service of the Company ; and that 
during the time they are on shipboard, or in India, they arc not in a situation to render any 
service, as a part of the force of the empire (exclusive of India), which could fairly bring the 
charge of their maintenance upon the public revciiucs; and, therefore, that the law has 
contemplated, and Parliament always acted upon the principle, that the Company are charge- 
able with the expense of those troops from the day of tlmir embarkation to the day of their 
relandiiig in England, or in any colonies belonging to the Crown,' in case they should be 
ordered to be so landed, and ]>laced at the disposal of the ollicers of the Crown ; and that 
the equitable application of this principle is, that the Company should be charged with the 
daily rates of pay, and with such proportion of the annual expense, such as ofl'-reckoiiings, 
&c. as may be equal to the proportion of the whole year, commencing from the 24th of 
December, as the regiment may have been in the service o(‘ the Comj)any, and that tlie regi- 
ment ought to, be considered as in the Company’s service from the day of its embarkation 
for India to the day of its rclanding from thence. 

To these arguments it is replied, on the jiart of the Company, that Parliament has 
sanctioned, or rather made, a contract between the Crown and the Company, by which 
King’s troops, to an extent not exceeding 20,000, may, at the pleasure ol His Majesty’s 
Government, be transported to India, and maintained there wholly at the expense of the 
Company, and that tlie Company are alsp bound to pay the expense of raising recruits to 
proceed to India to supply casualties ; but that it forms no part of the contract that the 
Company should be liable, at the will of the Crown, to the expense of exchanging regi- 
ments, much less to the charge of maintaining a double amount of force when such 
exchanges take place : that the Company fully admits the power Cf His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to order exchanges as often as it may please, but that the question at issue refers, not 
to the power, but to the expense occasioned by the exercise 01 that power; and that it is 
clear, that if the expense of maintaining two regiments instead of one were chargeable to 

the 
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saying to itself, by making the Company bear the charge, not only of more than 20,000 

men (the limit fixed by the law), but of twice the amount of force required or maintained ♦J'aper, 

Ibr service in Ir^liat' T”' 

In answer, it is observed, on the part "of the Crown, that it cannot be contemplated that the jj, inTmlia 
(hovvii will, for the purpose of transferring an expense from the public to the Company, ” ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 

ordoi exchanges or reliefs unneoessafily ; i’ndeed, it hai? rather been the subject of complaint 
Ml Hurliainent that those reliefs or exchanges have not been sufficiently frequent. 

It is coneeived that the Act of the 53d Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 87, (the law referred to, limiting 
,the nnmbtr of men to be tnnployed in India,) was intended to prevent a greater number than 
.M>.o()0 from being there at any one time, withoui an express application fVom the Company, 
and not to prohibit tlie Company from paying all the expenses incident to the keeping up 
that numlx r of ineA there, among which incidents the expense of relief must be included; 
l)ul even it it should he held tfiat, under that Act. the Company are not liable to pay for a 
greater numhei- of men than 20,000, the (juestion of relief would be still open to discussion, 
bef!ause, iVom the casualties ol‘ the service, the establishment of the regiments in India 
must lie far from compleie. and therefore if the men in India, on their passage to and from 
India, and in (heat Britain, do not together e.vceed 20,000 men, the Company would not by 
tfiat Act he precluded from paling for the reliefs. 

To tins It is replied, that wjtiiout presuming to contemplate that the Crown would, for the 
purpose of traiiferring an expense from the public to the Company, order reliefs unnecessarily, 
it is sullicient for the argument, on behalf of the fJompaiiy, that when a relief takes place, 
fit her the rtlioving or the relieved regiment must be considered as a part of the force of the 
I'liited Kingdom, nuiintained independently of India, as it never has btjen, nor can be, con- 
triwl('(l tliat the (Jrown, merely in order that it might effect periodical reliefs of regiments, 
maiiilams a larger amount of forcci for India than its seeuriiy or immediate service requires: 
that the idea, tliat the ('umpauy could he subjected to the charge of Ills Majesty’s troops to 
a grealfr extent than 20,000 men, at any one time, (unless furnished on the requisition of 
theC'<iMrt<>f Directors,) is entirely new', and at variance, not only w'itli the construction 
liJtherlu put upon the law, but with what is conceived to be its plain intent and meaning, 
viz. tliai It should nut be competent to llis Majesty’s Government to charge the revenues of 
India wilh ihe maintenance I'or any time, however short, of more than 20,000 of the King’s 
liMops, the iiiiiount within that maximum being determinable by His Majesty’s Government; 
ntiilier can it be said that if 20,000, or the number within that limit, be actually present in 
hidm, it is necessary that to keep it up tlu^Coinpany should pay for a larger number, 
because so long as the fre.sh supply is limited to recruits to fill up casualties the contingency 
cannot arise ; it can, in lact, only occur from the practice of exchanging regiments, and ol' 
charging the Company with a double amount of force during the period of the exchange. 

Whatever may be the policy of exchanges, or the expediency of frequently resorting to this 
practice, it must still be contended, that it is not just to charge the Company with the 
maintenance of both regiments for the time occupied in the relief. The charge of transport 
is not objected to on the part of the Company, although it is thought doubtful whetner, 
strictly speaking, they are by law liable to it; but the charge of tlie ordinary expenses ot‘ 
both the relieving and relieved regiments is decidedly objected to, it being obvious that one 
of the regiments must be regarded as a part of the force kept up for the^ general service of 
the empire, indepemlontly of India. 

Recruitu raised fur Regiments on the India Establishment ^ who^ in consequence of their 
Regiments being recalled » do not irrocecd to Indian 
If it shall be determined that the charge of the relieved regiments shall cease to the Com- 
j)v\ny from the? time of their becoming chargeable with tlie relieving regiments, such deter- 
mination will settU the question regarding the chaise of raising and maintaining recruits 
for regirntrits upon the India establishment, but who, m consequence of the expected return 
of the regiments from India, do not pniceed thither. 
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It 115 proper, however, that we should put yoiy Lordships in possession of the principal 
arguments upon which the propriety of charging the Company with the expense of 
such recruits is maintained on the part of the Crown, and resisted on the part of the 
Company. •* t 

The propriety of the charge is contended for, on the part of His Majesty's Governtnonf, 
upon the ground that a regiment, at its return from India, is, in most cases, much vveakei 
than when it ])roceeded thitlier ; that the arrangomlnit tfy which the Crown lends a certain 
part of its force to the Company must be considered as a make-good lease*, and. conse- 
quently, that the Company should repair all casualties up to the period of the regimcni’s 
arrival in Europe. 

On the other hand, it is contended, on the part of the Company, that the charge is inad- 
missible, upon the ground that the Crown docs not raise regiments expressly for the (ann- 
pany’s use, but only lends regiments forming part of the general army ; that the Company 
are not legally chargeable with any expense incurred for levying fhe regiments which the 
Crown may determine to send to India; that supposing the (h*ovvu to lend a regiment to 
the Company of 1,000 men, from the time of its embarkation, and during its stay in Indi.i. 
the Company repay all charges incurred in recruiting it, either to that strength, or to any 
strength which the Crown may think proper. At the e.\])iiation of eo years the legiment 
returns to England, and its strength is then 400: if that regiment had not gone to India, 
and the Crown had not recruited it, it would have lieen totally exhausted at the' expiration 
of the 20 years, and therefore the Crown do, in fact, get the 400 men for winch the (’0111- 
pany have paid. * 

To this it is replied, that of the total force kept up by the Crown, ' a certain jiart nuisM lie 
held to be maintained expressly for India ; and whenever a strong regiment is sent to India, 
and a weak one is returned, the regiment returned must, to keep the force of the empire 
complete, be recruited to the strength of that sent to India ; and it is conceived tliat tin* 
Company are bound to pay the expense incurred thereby, or, in other words, to nuurn lo 
the Crown the amount of force received from it. 

la answer to this it is observed, that the weakness of the relieved regiment at its return., 
as compared with the relieving regiment, arises jirincipally from the casualties not having 
been supplied since the exchange was determined upon ; ami that, as the Company from 
that period, or rather from the embarkation of the relieving regiment, have to supply its 
casualties, they ought not to be called upon to supply casualties occurring at the same 
time in the relieved regiment. 

It is also argued, on the part of the Company, that the amount of the force in India varies : 
that the maximum is 20,000, but that the number within that maximum depend's upon 
His Majesty’s Governiiuent, who atone period may think 15,000 men necessary, and at 
anotlier }»eriod that 12,000 are sufficient. Suppose, therefore, the force in 1^13 to have 
been 15 regiments, each 1,000 strong; that between that period and 1823 circumstances so 
altered as to make a reduction of that force desirable, and that such reduction was effected, 
not by calling home any of the regiments, but by reducing the strength of all of them, thal 
is to say, by recruiting to a reduced strength, could it be possibly contended, that, in such 
a case, when the regiments come home, the Company should recruit them to 1,000 each ? 
and yet that would seem to be involved in the argument on the part of the Crown. 

It is further argued, on behalf of the Company, that it is a certain number of men, and not 
a certain number of regiments, that the law has authorized should be maintained in India, 
and that when (as in the case contenipbied in the present discussion) the aggregate num- 
ber of men has been made up of regiments short of their proper complement, it is not 
the fault of the Company ; they ar6, in fact, sufferers by the practice, there being heavy 
expenses of a regimental nature, (such as the off-reckonings, and the pay of a full comple- 
ment of officers,) the amount of which is not dependent ujion the number of men prfe.scnt 
with the regiment. That if the Oown lent to the Company a given number of men to serve 
solely in India, in the same way as the Company’s European force, then the Company would, 
agreeably to the law, defray the whole expense of recruiting to supply casualties, and all 

the 
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the recruits raised Avould be sent to Indi^ But if, as at present, the Crown think* proper 
iieriodirally to change the reg^iments, whereby the Coraf>any are subjected to a large expense, 
il is conceived that to subject the Company to a charge for recruiting the relieved regi- 
ments is virtUi^lly»to make them pay for the men of the relieving regiment, with which, it 
is admitted, they hjvve nothing to do (intil its embarkation ; and also, that as the recruits in 
question are, from the time of their being raised, employed in rendering service to the public, 
it is not just that the Com[)any shbiild he charged A'ith their maintenance, they deriving no 
benefit fwim those.services. 

in op|>(#sition to these arguments, it is urged, on the part of Ilis Majesty's Government, 
that the principle upon which His Majesty's troops are employed in india, both by the 
letti'r and spirit’ of the Acts of Pdrliament, and also by the admissions w'hich have from 
time to time been made when this subject has been under discussion, is that the whole 
expense of the troops employed, both direct and contingent, should be borne by the 
Company. 

"I’hat the general establishment of the army is increased by the number of men employed 
in India, and, as there is no reason to suppose that the establishment woulil be the same 
whetlier these men were so employed or not, the whole expense to the public is not borne by 
the Company, unless they return a regiment in the same state of numbers and efKciency as 
it was when it entered their service, and which regiment was raised at the expense of the 
]>uhlic, and received by the Company in a state of elliciency free of any cost w'hatevcr. 
'l'h(* ( 'om])any, during the stay of tlie regiment in India, send out at their expense recruits, 
\c. to fill up casujflties ; but even after these recruits have joined, when it is relieved and 
returns to I ’mglaiid, And even when joined by the recruits raised previously to its landing, 
hut who neviT went to India, it is not so strong, perhaps by one half, as it was when it 
embarked, and the public are put to the expense of recruiting the regiment returned to the 
strength of the regiment sent to India to relieve it, which expense they would not have 
incurred in case the regiment had not been required by the Company, That if the Com- 
pany arc not and ought not to be called upon to pay the expense of raising troops for ser- 
vice in India, they ought, it is conceived, to restore the regiments in ihc same state of 
dhciency as they were in when they took them into their service If, on the contrary, the 
Company did pay for raising the regiments sent to India, they ought not to be called upon 
to complete the regiments upon their return. That, supposing no recruiting was carried on 
at all for regiments in India, hut that they were exchanged as soon us, by reduction of num- 
bers, they became inefficient, and were replaced by complete regiments from the British 
estahlisluiient, raised and disciplined at the ejipense of the public, could it be contended 
that this mode of supplying the Company with troops W'ould not be attended by a gTeat 
expense to (?reat Britain, and a corresponding saving to the Company, which neither the 
letter nor spirit of the agreement would justify ? That if this be admitted, it must follow that 
the Company’s sending out recruits to India, during the period the regiment is serving 
there, does not alter the case in principle, but only in degree ; it renders it necessary to 
exchange the regiment less frequently, or renders it leas incomplete upon its return ; but, 
when tile exchange takes place, the expense to Great Britain is incurred. That the argu- 
ment, that the regiment, if it had not been sent to India, and not recruited at home for the 
space of 20 years, would be less strong and less efficient than a regiment returning from 
India, having, in the mean time, been recruited in the present manner, cannot in any way be 
made available : unless it be further contended, that the total number of the troops now upon 
the British and Indian establishments collectively would have been kept up if none of them 
had been employed in India, whether they were required for the public service or not. If 
this be contended, it may certainly be said, that the employment of a portion of these troops 
in India relieved the public from an expense which they would otherwise incur for their 
maintenance ; hut as it is well known tliat these troops would not have been kept up if 
their services had not been required in India, and that, in addition to the troops in India, as 
many Ivqops have from time to lime been kept up for other services as l%rlianieiit thought 
requis*!^’, it is conceived that this argument does not apply in any manner to relieve the 
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Company from their liability to restore the regiments to the public in^the same state of 
Mr. Melvin's efficiency as they were in when they entered their service. 

I aper. ^ This principle would, indeed, seem to be recognised by the Legislature, for, by the Act 

28 Geo. 3, c. 8, s. 1, the Company were chargecl with the expense of ravsing, transporting 
pniplovfd inTndia maintaining the forces to oe sent to India; and •it is clear that, under this law, the 
* ^ ’ Company would, in the event of a regiment being withdrawn from India, pay for, men not 

used exclusively in their service, and o£i which they iiiigkt, therefore, justly complain ; but 
under tlie Act of the 33d of his late Majesty, the Company are not charged witli th^ expense 
of raising regiments for service in India, but arc charged with the expense of raising and sup- 
plying recruits ; and under the most extended construction which is contended lor on the 
part of the Crown, viz. that the Company should restore the regiment to the Crown in the 
same state of strength and efficiency as when they look it into their service, the Company 
are not and cannot be called upon to defray more than the actual expense incurred by tiic 
Crown in rejdacing the men who die* or who are worn out in their service. 

In reply, it is submitted, on the part of the Company, that even were the view which the 
officer of the Crown takes of this subject to be acted upon, it would seem to involve only 
the charge of raising the recruits, and that the Company cannot in any view be held liable 
to the further charge of subsisting them for a period in which the Crown employs them, 
and the Company neither has, nor can have, any benefit from tkeir services; that as respecls 
the charge of levying, the arguments by which it is maintained on the part of tlie Crown, 
admit that the Company should not be charged with any expense incurrerl prior to the 
embarkatioii of a regiment to India; and yet that, in elfect, this is the point at issue. 
A regiment goes to India, all the men composing it are worn out during its service tligre, 
the casualties are recruited by the Company, and if at its return the Company are sub- 
jected to the charge of recruiting it to the strength at which it went to India, surely tlujy 
in that case pay for the expense of raising the regiment. That the enactments quoted on 
the part of the Crown, as well as the 31 Geo. 3, c. 10, seem clearly to indicate the inten- 
tion of the Legislature to relieve the Company from all charge of raising regiments fur 
service in India, and to limit their liability to the actual expenses incurred for and on 
account of Ills Majesty's forces serving in ludia, and for raising and supplying recruits for 
the same." That recruits levied for a regiment coming home .are not even raised for, much 
less supplied to, a force serving in India. That unless, therefore, it can be shown, contrary 
to the admission made on the part of the Crown, and to the plain meaning of the statute, 
that the Company should pay for raising regiments for service in India, it can hardly be 
maintained that they ought to be charged wi^h any expense for recruits who do not go to 
India. That the question has been argued, on behalf of the Crown, upon the abstract ground 
that the whole expense of the employment of King's troops in India, both direct and con- 
tingent, should he borne by the Company; that (independently of the limitation of this 
charge, fixed by the Legislature to the expense of raising and supplying recruits for llis 
Majesty's forces serving in India) if any such abstract ground be taken on the part of the 
Crown, the Company are equally entitled to assume on their part, as an abstract ground, 
that the expense to them, for King’s troops serving in India, should not exceed the charge 
of that number of men within the maximum of 20,000 which the King's Government may 
think fit to order; that is to say, that if the number fixed be 15,000, or more or less, the 
Company having once transported them, ought to pay only the charge of maintaining them, 
and of furnishing recruits to keep up that number; that it is admitted to be possible, that 
in the present system of periodical exchange of King's regiments serving in India, over 
which the thjuipany have no control, by paying only for the recruits who go to India, the 
Company might not pay for the full uumher of recruits necessary to keep up the force sta- 
tioned there, and that the difference, if any, would operate as a charge to the Crown in the 
shape of expense of raising regiments destined for India to relieve others, but that the 
Crown derives an important advantage, and the Company incur a large expense by the 
present system of exclianging regiments, which infinitely more than countervails any charge 
which the Crown may incur for recruits to supply deficiencies in regiments on their .eturii 

from 
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from India; for that whenever the Crown sends a regiment to India to n lieve a regiment 
already there, tlie Company have not oni^ tiie expense of transport for both regiments, but 
•have also, as explained in a former part of this Report, the charge of maintaining both 
until the dtjharkaiion in Fur6pe of the relieved regiment; that thus it is apparent that the 
Company in cases pay for a foree not serving in India, but which forms part of the 
force kept uj) by the Crown independently of India. 

* ProVisionai Batktlion. 


V. 

MILITARY. 

Mr. 

King’s Troops 
employed in India. 


As irTKome degree connected with the question thus discussed, we proceed to state, that 
in tlie yftar 1821 a bjittalion w^as formed out of the recruits at the di pot at Albany Bar- 
racks, consisting of men raised both for the regiments upon the British and upon the Indian 
establishments. This battalion was employed in garrison duty in the Isle of Wight, and 
at Portsmouth. The pay of such of the men as belonged to regiments iijion the India esta- 
blishment has been continued as a charge against the Company, in the same manner as tlie 
])ay was charged previously to the battalion bi'ing formed. 

In support of this charge, it is stated, on the part of His Majesty’s Government, that the 
ex])ense to the Company is not greater than it would have been if tlie provisional battalion 
had not been formed ; that the establisliment of that battalion is of benefit to the Company, 
inasmuch as the men get more perfectly aeipiainted with tlndr regimental duties, and are 
tlierefore better soldiers wlien they join their regiments; that tlie duty which they are 
required to perform is gaj^rison duty only; and although their performance of tliut <luty 
renders the duty of the other regiments in the garrison more easy, yet it by no means 
follows that this Tiattalion would have been established, or if established, that tbc recruits 
of the regiments in India would have joined it, if their pay was to be defrayed by the public, 
because the expense of 300 or 400 recruits serving w'ith the battalion would be nearly the 
same as an increased establishment to that extent, while the value of their services (from 
those services not being available for all times and places) would he very different; in short, 
that if the men are not detained from India, if the men are not rendered less serviceable to 
the Company when they join their regiments, and if no extra expense is imposed upon the 
Company by their employment in the provisional battalion, no valid objection can be urged 
to the principle of the charge. That such employment must be considered as an improved 
mode of drill, and that life Commandcr-in-CIiief must and ought to have the power of 
directing in what manner the recruits shall be disciplined and employed during the time 
they remain at the depot. 

On the part of the Company, it is freely admitted that the Conimander-in-Chief must 
iTave the power of directing in what inunner^the recruits should be disciplined and employed 
during the time they remain at the depot ; but that the question is, in the event of such 
employment, being in the service of the Crown, who sliould defray the charge of mainte- 
nance ? Upon this question it is observed, that most of the recruits belonging to reginiciils 
upon the India establishment employed in the provisional battalion were not intended to 
proceed to India, the regiments being about to be relieved ; that to that extent, there- 
fore, the benefit resulting from the improved mode of drill would be experienced by the 
Crown, and not by the Company ; that the employment ol' these recruits in rendering an 
actual service to Ac Crown afforded an example in support of the argument in favour of 
the Company’s being relieved from all charge for recruits who do not go to India ; that in 
respect of such recruits who after serving with the provisional battalion did proceed to India, 
the Company ought not to pay the whme of their charge for the period of service with that 
battalion, because the Crown are not entitled to the gratuitous services of troops in the pay 
of the Company, and therefore, when any services are rendered by such troops to the 
Crown, the Crown should bear the charge of a portion of their pay. 

As connected with the provisional battalion, we observe, that there are a feW battalion 
charges, such as the pay of a Quarter-master, Serjeant-major, &c., which we agree in 
opinion ought not to be brought against the Company. 

W« beg leave now to state to your Lordships, that it has been suggested, on the part of 
the Crown, thjt if it should be hereafter determined that the Company are bound to restore 
735— V. K K 2 
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the regiments taken into their siTvice in the same state of strength and efficiency as they 

Mr. MdviWi vvere in'* when embarked for India, it might be desirable, instead of the freseut practice of 
Paper. charging to the Company the subsistence of the men raised for regiments in India, but who. 

. TTT. ^ do not proceed thither in consequence of the regiments being about to return, that the 
H Company should be relieved from any detailed charge ,for recruits for suclT regiments from 

in II la day it may be notified to the Company that the regiments to whfch they belong are 

about to be ordered home, and that in lieu of such^ detailed charge, an account should be 
taken upon the landing of the regiments of the number of men required to comjilete them 
to their strength upon their embarkation, and that the Company should pay to the Crown 
such a sum of money for each man deficient as would be equal to the^levy-money* &c. and 
to the subsistence of the man during the period it usually requires to render a recruit 
a disciplined soldier. 

The only observations made on the part of the Company upon this suggestion, are, first, 
that their claim to be relieved from all charge on account of the recruits in question, cannot 
be relinquished ; and, secondly, that were the principle of the suggestion entertained, it is 
conceived that even in that case the deficiency of men in the relieved regiment to be made 
good by the Company should be computed with reference to the actual strength at the 
time of the embarkation of the relieving regiment, instead of at the time of the disem- 
barkation in the United Kingdom of the relieved regiment, tljp Company being subjected 
to the charge of recruiting for the relieving regiment irom the time of its embarkation. 

Trati^er of Recruits from Regiments upon the India to Regilkents upon the British 

Kstahlishments. •* 

Instances occasionally arise in which recruits are transferred from Vegimenis upon the 
British to regiments upon the India establishment, and vice versa. From statements which 
have been produced, it does not appear that there was any material variation in the number 
of such transfers during the period embraced in our investigation. But if by future 
accounts it shall appear that tnere is an important difiercnce between the numbers of men 
transferred from the one establishment to the other, we are of opinion that a proportionate sum 
should either be deducted from, or added to the charge against the Company, as the case 
may be. 

Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Privates, belonging to Regiments upon the India 

Establishment, employed in escorting Recruits, Deserters, belonging to Regiments upon 

the British Estajblishment. 

The charge in respect of these officers and m%n, when employed in services connected witli 
the British establishment, was, in the first instance, objected to on the part of the Company ; 
but it appearing, upon explanation, that all the officers, non-commissioned officers and 
privates at the depfits, whether belonging to regiments upon the India or British establish- 
ments, take their regular tour of duty, and that officers and men belonging to regiments 
upon the British establishment are frequently employed in services having reference only 
to regiments upon the India establishment, we concur in opinion that such a course of 
proceeding is equally beneficial to both parties, as each occasionally derives assistance from 
the other, and that, in fact, the charge of each is less than it would probably be were there 
a complete separation between the duties of the two branches. 

Expense of the Staff of the several Districts and Depots in which Recruits are raised or 
subsisted, on account of Regiments serving in India. 

With regard to the staff expense, it is proposed, on the part of the Crown, that the Com- 
pany should he charged with such proportion of it as Uie‘ expenses defrayed within each 
district and depot chargeable to the Company, in respect of regiments upon the India 
establishment, bears to the expenses defrayed by the public within the same district or 
depot. 

It is admitted, on the part of the Company, that the Crown is entitleiMo be reimbursed 
such pcirt of the staff expense as arises bond fide out of the troops serving in India ; «nd 

• therefore. 
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therefore, if the whole expenW^of the service rendered by the staff is included in the 

accounts, the princi’jde proposed to be addpted is unobjectionable. Md' dl'b 

.•In a former part of this Report it has been stated, that part of the sums chargeable to J’apei. 
the Company lor recruiting arises out of the charge of men raised for the Company’s Euro- . 77, T 
pean forces. Tlie sums so chargeable.will of course be included in the computation of the irnop.^ 

stud charge; but it lias bfeen observed, on behalf of the Company, that they also maintain 
a sniall staff in the districts of London,, North Britain, Dublin and Cork, the expense of 
which is not included in the accounts rendered to the War Office; and we are of opinion that 
the expense thus defrayed by the Company should be added to the general charge of the 
staff of the district, tliat the proportion to be defrayed by the Crow n and the Company 
• respectively should be comjnited from the total charge, and that the Company should have 
credit in the settlement for the amount already paid by tliem for their own staff. 

In addition to the charges which we have enumerated, and which are wholly defrayed 
under the authority of the Secretary at War, there are* certain other charges incurred in 
.respect of regiments upon the India establishment which come under the denomination of 
barrack expenses, forage, and extra jirice of bread and meat. 

Barrack F^xpenses. 

The barrack expenses consiist of the allowances of fuel and candles to the men at the 
depots, and of the wear and tear of the barrack furniture supplied for their use. As it 
would be exceedingly difficult to settle the claim for these barrack expenses upon the prin- 
cijile of actuiiJ accoiyit, we propose to ascertain what may be considered as a fair annual 
charge for each man su accommodated. 

Charge for Forage* 

1 'he only charge for forage is for that supplied to the cavalry depot at Maidstone, which 
IS at }>resent used exclusively as a depot for regiments upon the India establishment. The 
forage is supplied by contract, and an account of the actual cost will be rendered. 

Extra Price of Bread and Meat. 

I’ho troops in Great Britain urc entitled to receive three quarters of a pound of meat and 
one pound of bread ner man per day, the cost of which, when the former does not exceed 
*i\iL per lb., and the latter 1 ^d. per lb,, is provided for by a deduction from the pay of the 
men ; but when the cost is greater than tliose sums, the extra price is defrayed by the 
])ublw; and we are of opinion that the Company would be liable to defray that proportion 
of 11*6 expense which might be chargeable in respect of recruits or men belonging to regi- 
ments upon the India establishment ; but as during the period from the 30th April to the 
24th December 1822, the bread and meat supplied to the troops generally costless than 
the regulated stoppage, no charge will be brought against the Company on that account for 
this period. 

Before we dismiss tlie subject of the recruiting charges, we think it proper to observe, 
that the amount of expenditure for recruits for regiments in India is materially affected by 
.the period of their detention in this country. According to the present practice, the Com- 
pany acquaint his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief when ships are about to be 
desfiatched for India, on board of which officers or men belonging to regiments upon the 
India establishment can be accommodated. Upon receiving this communication, a I'eturii 
is transmitted to the India House of the number of, men to be embarked, and which com- 
prises all the men who from their state of discipline are fit for service. It has been sug- 
gested, that it might afford some convenience to the Company, if they were furnished, 
quarterly, with a return from the Adjutant-general of the number of men who may be fit for 
embarkation, as it would, in some degree, enable them to make previous arrangements for 
the reception and conveyance of the men ; and we submit that his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief ahould be requested to direct the Company to be furnished with such 
a return* ^ 
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“ As.to Sums supposed, on the pari of the Company, to be tritluded in the. Settlement up to 

■ tL 30 thApririS 22 , 

' Before we conclude this Report, we beg leave to bring ujider consideration a question 

King’s I roops wliich has arisen in regard to the construction of the third clause of thi A^pt of the 3d of 
(luployed in India Geo. 4, c. 93, which provides ‘'that all accounts between the Paynxaster-general (d llis 
Majesty’s Forces and the said Company shall be held to have been finally closed on the 
30tri day of April 1822.” ‘ » ' 

In preparing statements of the charges to be brought against the ..Company from the 
30th Aprd 1822 to the 24th December 1822, the officer of the Crown has a.lopted the 
principle of charging the Company according to the numbfjr of days within that period 
during which the several regiments have been on the India establishment. ' 

It is observed, on tim part of the Company, that many of the regimental charges for 
periods subsequent to the 30th April 1822, *d(dually accrued prcviou 3 y to that date; that 
some of the olf-reckoning accounts are of this doscri[)tion, the Colonels having delivered 
the clothing, and obtained a vested interest in the clothing allowances previously to the' 
30th April 1822; that the same observation is applicable to advances of pay for periods 
subsea uent to the 30th April 1822, made previously to that date to officers and men on 
embarkation for India; that those charges would clearly have formed a part of the. account 
up to the 30th April 1822, had the settlement taken place u'pon actual accounts instead of 
by compromise, and, therefore, that the Company are exonerated from the charges in 
question. ' 

In answer to this objection, it is ui^ed, on the part of the Crown, that the account to the 
30th April was settled by compromise, and liot upon actual examination, and, therefore, the 
fact of any sums being included in statements previously delivered, would not prevent the 
Crown from again bringing forward those sums, providetd they were disbursed for services 
actually performed after that day ; for it cannot be intended to be contended, on the part of 
the Company, that they are relieved from any claim in respect of such sums merely because 
they were so included, without admitting the principle, that they were liable to be charged 
with any sums not included in those statements ; and a very large portion of the charge 
incurred prior to the 30th April, for which the Com{)any were liable, was certainly never 
included in any such statement. The construction put upon the Act, on the ])art of the 
Crown, is, that the Company are relieved from any cluirge whatever incurred prior to the 
30th of April 1822, although the expense may have been afterwards defrayed, and that the 
Company are liable to all the expenses incurred subsequent to the 30th April 1822, although 
the money for defraying those charges may have been previously issued ; indeed the Com- 
pany, in their letter of the 24th June 1823, observe, that they are aware that the Act of 
33 Geo. 3, specifies that the sums issued are to be repaid by the Company ; yet as that Act 
also provides that the Company should bear only the actual expense incurred, it would seem 
to be impossible finally to adjust the account of any one year, until the actual charge shall 
have been ascertained by an examination and audit of the sum issued ; and therefore, if the 
account up to the 30lh April 1822 had been a final one, and if it had been settled by actual 
examination, no part of the sums issued previously to the 30th April 1822, to defray services 
performed after tnat day, could, upon the principle laid down by the Company, be charged 
against them. And it seems difficult to contend, that the account to the 30th April 1822 
was settled by compromise, upon the principle of actual issue by the Paymaster-general, 
and that the account from the 30th April 1822 should be settled upon the principle of actual 
charge; and therefore, in stating the diarge against the Company, every payment has been 
deducted made for services performed before the 30th Aj>ril 1822, although the expense of 
those services may have been actudlly paid subsequently to that period. 

In opposition to these arguments, it is considered, on the part of the Company, that all 
sums for which they were liable on the 30th April 1822, whether or not comprised in any 
actual statements, were included in the settlement by the Act of the 3 Geo. 4, which expressly 
declares “ that all accounts between the Paymaster-general of His Majesty’s Forces and the 
said Company shall be held to have been closed on the 30th daj’of April 1822.” That the 

oiilv 
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only question is, were the surSs*fiow in discussion tlemandable of the Company on th«t day i 
That they were so, clear from the facts, 1 ,hat so far as respects olf-reckonings, the clothing 
was delivered, examined and passed before the 30th April 1822; that from the day of 
passing llie clothiyg, the regulations of the service vested the right to the clothing allowance 
in the Colonel t and^that as respects advances of pay, such advances being made, agreeably 
to establisihed rule and practice, upon the embarkation of officers and men, were chargeable 
to tlie Company as soon as made, lind they would Imve been subjected to it, whether the 
})arties to whom the pay was issued reached India or died upon the voyage ; therefore, 
that those^charges huist have been admitted, even if the account had been settled upon 
actual examination innitead of by compromise, and consequently the settlement has exom*- 
rated the Company from further liability to them. 'J’hat with respect to sums that may 
have bsen disbursed subsequently to the 30th of April 182*2, lor services rendered before 
that dale, it would depend upon the nature of the disbursements whether they could now 
1)0 admitted as against the Company ; that such sutns must obviously be of very small 
amount, the acknowledged practice in the King’s service, and which was known to the 
Company when the settlement was come to, being to pay in advance ; that ‘as to the alleged 
inconsistency of considering the former account, as settled by compromise, upon the 
principle oi' actual issue, and of settling the future account upon the principle of actual 
charge, no prospective aiTanf»enu:nts can dtqirivc the Company of the benefit of the past 
settlement ; nor could the possijssion of that benefit by the Company, to the extent con- 
tended for. gi\e to the Cro^ n tin* huist possible claim to receive from the Company, at any 
future period, any jium beyond the actual expenses incurred, according to the principle now 
proposed to be adopted. 

We have now detailed to your Lordships the nature of the accounts, our joint opinions 
upon those, ])oints in which we concur, and our separate opinions upon other points upon 
which we do not feel that we should be warranted in coming to any decision without a 
previous arrangoment between your Lordsliips and the Court of Directors of the East India 
t’oriipany, as the decision which may eventually he come to will (in most of the points') 
very materially affect the total amount of the demand upon the Company. We have, how- 
ever, no difficulty in assuring your Lordships, that very shortly after we have received 
directions upon these points,, consequent on such an arrangement, we shall be enabled to 
submit statements of the charge from gotli April to the 24th December 1822 ; and we 
take leave at the same time to observe, that the experience we have had in the investigation 
ot' these accounts has satisfied us that the claims of the public upon the Company may be 
slaved and examined hereal'ter without much <4ifhculty, and we should hope without much 
delay, iipon the principle of an actual account ; but that these claims are affected by so 
many contingencies, and the amount may be varied by so many circumstances, that we 
should feel great hesitation (at least at present) in suggesting any fixed sum as the proper 
amount to be paid over by the Company to the Paymaster-general periodically, as an equi- 
valent for the expenditure. 

We have the honour to be, my Lords, 

Your Lordships* most obedient and very humble Servants, 


V. 

MIMTAHY. 


Mr. MthiU's 
, PilfMT. 

King’s Troops 
employt'd in India. 


W, Hilh 

James C. MelvilL 
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CORRESPONDENCE relating to tho settling tlje Claims of the Pi^bli i in respect of 
King's Troops employed in India. 

LETTER from J, C. Ilerncs, Esq. to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 

East India Company. 

Gentlemen, Treasury Chambers, 7th August 1824. 

I AM commanded by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to transmit 
to you (in compliance with your desire to receive it in writing) the following statement of 
the opinion which they expressed at the conference at Fife House, upon the several points 
adverted to in the Report of Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill on the settlement of the account 
between the E^ast India Company and the public, for the charges of maintaining, transport- 
ing and recruiting His Majesty’s forces serving in India. 

1. My Lords declared their entire assent to each of the propositions in which Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Melvill concurred in opinion. 

2. Upon the first point on which those gentlemen have entertained difFerent views, viz. 
" the charge for the pay and trans])ort of officers and men belonging to regiments in India 
who are made to proceed thither by New South Wales, to which place tliey have charg.-j of 
convicts,” my Lords stated their conviction tliat the most equitable mode of adjust inenf 
would have been that which is suggested in the Report, of charging the Company, in ali 
cases of a circuitous voyage, with tlie average expense of a direct voyage only. But admit- 
ting the force of the objection, 011 the part of the Com|)uny, against the payment of the 
charge for these men while employed on a public service not directly in tne way of their 
destination, their Lordships stated their willingness to agree, on tlie part of the Crown, ihat 
the pay of the officers and men proceeding to India via New South W’ales, should be 
charged to the Company only up to tlie day of tho embarkation in England, and that the 
passage-money of the oflicers, and the pay of the officers and men during their voyage 
and their continuance at New South Wales, should bo borne by the public; their transport, 
pay and maintenance being consequently only at the charge 01 the Company from the date 
of their embarkation at New South Wales fon India. 

3. With respect to the “ pay of invalids,” their Lordships are also of opinion, that, as 
a question of strict right, the pay of such men is pro})orly a charge upon the East India 
Company, until they are finally discharged from their regiment. But considering this point 
in connexion with the agreement between the public and the Company for the payment of 
the annual sum of (10,000/. on account of the pensions and allowances to invalided officers 
and men, my Lords felt warranted in agreeing tliat the pay of the non-commissioned officers 
and men should not be charged against the Company subseipueiit to the date of their landing 
at Chatham ; but upon the distinct understanding tliat this principle should upon no account 
be extended to the oflicers returning from India upon sick-leave or otherwise, whose pay is 
t(» continue to be charged against the Company so long as they actually belong to a regi- 
ment u])on the Indian establishment; and also upon the understanding, that if any of the 
men returning as invalids are, from recovt;j-y during their voyage or otherwise, subsequently 
ordered to join their regiments, or to do duty with the recruiting company, the pay of such 
men, from the date of their landing ’at Cliatham, is not to be charged against the public 
but against the Company. 

4. With respect to the charge of '' recruiting” and ** charge of reliefs,” it appeared to my 

Lords that the principles upon which these charges were jiroposed, on the part of the Crown, 
to be brought against the Company, weie so just, that no abatement or compromise of them 
could be admitted. ‘ “ 


r,. With 
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’^Vith respect to tlie clfa»g*>vor "recruits raised for regiments on tlie Indian ^sta- 
blishinent, who, in cmnsequence of the regiments being recalled, do not proceed to India,” 
Lord sj|Rsi sled ^)un the principle that the Company are bound to restore the regiments 
(Tirployed^y them in India in t^e same state of strength and efficiency as they were u when 
they entered theif service ; but m the application of this principle, they proposed the following 
modifications and restrictions in making the charge against the Company ; viz. that the pay, 
ikfr of all Vecruits raised up to th<i day when any pfficial orders may be issued from the 
otlice of the Commander-in-Clnef to recal or withdraw a regiment from India, should be 
(diargcd the Company ; that from that day the pay of all recruits, when at the depot or 
al'terwards fuised previojisly to the landing of the regiment in England, should be charged 
Jo the public; and that upon the landing of the regiment in England an account should be 
taken of* their strength, and that the Company should pay a fixed sum per man for every 
one short ol’ the original number embarked with the regiment; the amount so to be paid to 
be settled with reference to the amount of levy-monqy and other contingent expenses 
^ittending the raising of recruits, together with pay for such a period as, upon ordinary cal- 
culation, a recruit may be at drill and unfit to perform the ordinary duties o<‘ a soldier; the 
Company to remain liable to pay all officers, and also all regimental charges, such as off- 
reckonings, &.C. in the same manner as those charges are at present made against them, up 
to the d^v of the landing of thg regiment in England. 

f). With resjiect to the provisional battalion,” my Lords could not admit that the Com- 
pany had any claim to abatenicnt on account of the mode in which this battalion is employed, 
it being manifest that the Company must derive a positive benefit from such an employment 
of the recruits destiiicd^for their service, by which they are prepared for it by a more efficient 
discifiline than the common drill, while unavoidably detained in England. In the case of 
recruits raised for regiments in India, and which in consequence of their being recalled do 
not proceed thither, my Lords observed, that all difficulties in respect to this charge would 
i)e removed by the adoption of the arrangement before proposed in regard to the payment 
for men deficient upon the return of regiments from thence. 

7. With re8pe<ft to “ sums supposea on the part of the Company to be included in the 
settlement up to the 30th April 1822," my Loras expressed themselves satisfied that tl^ 
principle is quite correct upon which this charge has been brought against the Company, 
which cannot by that mode be charged for any greater expense than has been actually 
incurred by the Crown from the 30th April 1822, upon any of the heads of expenditure 
which are ultimately to be borne by the Company. 

Having thus conveyed to you the substance of what their Lordships declared to you at 
I"iie 'House,. I am further commanded by my Lords to state, for the information of your 
Court, tliut they consider themselves as having made the utmost concession which a due 
regard to the justice of the case and the interests of the public would allow, in the mode of 
adjustment which they have proposed for the several matters of account upon which 
Mr. lEll and Mr. Melvill have differed in opinion. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your most obedient Servant, 

(signed) J. C, Merries. 
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LETTER from J. Ihfrt, l‘'sq. Secreliry to the East India Company, to 
John Charles Herries, Esq. M. p. ’ 

Sir, East-India House, 2d Seoteuiber J824. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company havin'^ commiinicatei! 
to the Court of Directors your letter, dated the yth^ultiiiv), stating the opinions formed hy\fie 
Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury upon the several points adverted to in the Report of Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Melvill on the settlement of the account of the claims of the public upon the Com- 
pany in respect of His Majesty’s forces employed in India, the Court conunand me to 
request that you will submit to their Lordships the following observations iqxjn that 
subject: 

The Court concur with the Lords of the Treasury in assenting to each of the projiositioiis 
in which Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill .have agreed in opinion. 

The Court also concur in the view taken by their Lonl ships of the mode of adjusting the 
charge for officers and men proceeding to India via New South Wales, and tin? cfiarge loi 
the subsistence of invalids intermediately between their landing in Great Britain aiul their 
passing Chelsea Board. The attention showm by their Lordships to the arguments advanced 
on the part of the Company in respect of those charges l^s afforded to the Cou 1 mucli 
gratification. 

^^'ith regard to the expense of eflecting exchanges of regin>ents serving in India, and ot 
maintaining the relieving and relieved regiments during the period occupied in the relief, it 
appears to the Court that the most equitable arrangement would have been, that the Com- 
pany should bear the charge incidental to the relief which clearly arises out of India service, 
and that as one of the regiments would be maintained by the public as jiart of tlie force ot 
Great Britain, without reference to India, the public should boar the ordinary expenses ot 
one, and the Company the ordinary expenses of the other regiment; and the Court would 
remind their Lordships that this view is in accordance with that which has been taken in 
respect of the ordinary expenses, cither of King’s troops upon the India testablishiiKMit, <n 
Company’s troops employed in expeditions undertaken by and at the charge of the Crown, 
and which expenses it has not been the practice for the C’row'ii ever to allow to the Conqiany, 
although in that case the regiments w’ere temporarily diverted from the service of the Com- 
pany, as, in the case of the reliefs, rcgimenls are temporarily diverted from the Hcrvice of 
Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, considering that the troops employed on the India establishment render no 
service to the jmblic as a part of the force Af the enijiire, exclusive of India, from the' dale 
of their embarkalioii, and being sincerely desirous that the expense of all services reiideied 
to the British terrilories in India should be bonie wholly by the Company, the Court, waiving 
tlie doubts which might possibly be entertained of the Company’s liability, under a strict 
construction of the existing laws, to any part of the expense of effecting reliefs, will feel 
themselves justified in consenting that the Company shall defray the expense of transporting 
every relieving regiment from Great Britain, or from any colony between Great Britain and 
India, at which it may have been serving, and every relieved regiment from India to its 
destination, either in any colony between Great Britain and India, or in Great Britain ; also 
of maintaining both regiments, from the embarkation of the relieving until the disembarka- 
tion of the relieved regiment, it being always understood that the total number of men 
chargeable upon the Company at any one time shall not exceed the limit prescribed in the 
Act of the 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 87. 

Respecting the charge of recruits^ raised forTegiments on the India establishment, who, in 
consequence of the recal of the regimenti}, do not proceed to India, the Court admit, that 
hy the system of reliefs the number of recruits sent to India to supply casualties is con- 
siderably less tl>a"i it would be if that system did not prevail ; but as the charge of two 
regiments instead of one, during the period of a relief, is at least equal to the cliarge that 
might be incurred for the recruits, who, but for the relief, woiild have gone to Jiiflia, tlui 
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CoiirfAhink that it would not have fieen unreasonable in them to expect, in lieu of the mpdili- 
cutioii ])roposed, thaftyf the Company consent to bear the charge of reliefs, the Crown Would 
not press ^oii the Company the chartie of recruits who do not go to India. 

Cpoii 0 c argument of the Lords of the Treasury, that the Company are bound to re- 
store the regi merits Employed by them India in the same state of strength and efficiency 
a s tlm y were in wliefi they entered the service,” the Court must be permitted to observe, 
tliiw^le doctrine thus advanced is aUogether novel; tljat the idea has never been before suo- 
the Court, either in tne frequent recorded discussions relative to the accounts 
lu'twj^nnie ])ublic and the (Company, or by the Select Committees of the House of Com- 
inon.s uT tin* years 180,^ and 1808, to whose attention the expenditure for King’s troops 
serving in India v^as particularly called ; and that no r€Jcognition whatever of such a claim 
i.s to l)t‘ h)und in the c.xisting laws relating to the employment of King’s troops in the Corn- 
p.mv’s service. 

tIj)on these grounds the Court conceive that they might resist any charges founded upon 
the principle contended for in your letter; but the same considerations which have influ- 
(Miced their decision regarding the expense of reliefs, together with a solicitude to meet (so 
far as ihcir sense of justice to the Coirqiany will permit) the views of the Lords of the 
'I'rcasury, have induced the Court to entertain the modified proposal of their Lordships upon 
this ponjit so far as to acquiescg in it, with the following alteration : 

. Their liordships propose that the Company should pay a fixed sum per man ** for every 
one short of the original nimjier embarked with the regiment.” 

’fhe Court consider that the utmost that can justly be expected of the Company is, that 
they should ])ay lor*as many men as would be sent to India if there were no exchanges of 
regiiiTiMits ; or, in other words, that if at the period of the embarkation of a relieving regi- 
ment its strength should exce(‘d the strength of the relieved regiment when it disembarks, 
the t.h)mi>any should pay for the excess. 'Lo this extent the Court are prepared to concur in 
the juoposal of the Lords of the Treasury. 

Tliat proposal doi:s not include the recruits who may be raised and trained at the time of 
the issue of theiollicial order to recal the regiment to which they belong. They should, 
iiowever, be eitliA’ included in the arrangement, or the number of them should be added to 
the stivngtii of the regiment in computing the number to be paid for by the Com])any. 

d’lio Court must at the sume'time submit, that in fixing the amount of the sum per man, 
it should he considered that it not unfrequenlly happens that regiments sent to India are 
jiarLly (',ompo.sed ol raw recruits requiring training when they arrive; and also that the 
number of men in those regiments who have previously served the Crown in other stations 
IS grueralb larger than the number of men wffo, after serving in India, continue in the 
regiuienfs upon their return to Europe. 

With respect to the charge of recruits for the period of their employment in a provi- 
sional battalion, the objection urged toil, on the part of the Company, wiilin a great degree 
bo removed by the arrangement for settling, by a fixed sum, the charge of recruits who do 
not go to India, most of the recruits who serve in the battalion being of that description; 
and although the Court think that the public might be equitably charged with a proportion 
of the expense of such of the recruits as may ultimately go to India for the period of their 
rendering actual service to the Crown at home, yet considering what is stated, as well by 
their Lordships as in the Report of Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill, respecting the preparation and 
drill of the recruits, the Court will not further press any objection under this head of charge. 

Upon the last point adverted to in your letter, viz. the sums considered on the part of the 
Cxmipany to be included in the settlement up to the*30th of April ilL2‘2, it is apparent, from 
the statement contained in the Report, that some of tfee charges proposed to be brought 
against the Company accrued previously to that date; and being of opinion, for reasons 
fully detailed in a former correspondence with the Lords of the Treasury upoimnother subject, 
that any departure from the strict provisions of -the Act of the 3 Geo. 4, Cj^ 3, by which the 
accounts between the public and tne Company in general, and those relating to the King’s 
troops in particular, were^^ally closed to the 30th April 1822, would raise various claims, 
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and produce a recurrence of the inconvenience and Embarrassment which it was a •main 
object of the Act to remove, tlie Court regret that it is impossible Jt*r them to rrinmr in 
the opinion which their Lordships have expressed upon this point. « 

1 have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(signed) Secretary. 


LETTER from G. Harrison, Esq. to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman obtlrc luist- 

India Company. 

Gentlemen, Trea.sury Chambers, 2C)th March 182, '5. 

1 AM commanded by the Lords Commissioners of I [is Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you 
that my l^ords having very fully considered your letter of the 2d of September last, in 
regard to the settlement of the accounts between the public and the East- India Company; 
in respect of His Majesty’s forces employed in India, do not deem it necessary to make any 
further observations upon those points in which you have expressed concurrence or acqui- 
escence. With respect to the two points upon which you propose modifications or altera- 
tions, my Lords have no objection to adopt tne following mdJe for ascertaining iht^number 
of men for which you should pay at a fixed rate per man ; viz. that the total number of non- 
commissioned officers and men embarking with regiments for Tndia in the course of every 
year should be ascertained by returns from the Adjutant-gcncrars cHRce ; and that the 
number of effective non-commissioned officers and men belonging to regiments landing 
from India within the same period, as well as the number of men belonging to such 
regiments raised at the Company's expense, and who were at the depot at the date of the 
recal of the regiments and did not proceed to India, should be ascertained by similar 
returns, and that the Company should pay for the diflerence between those numbers; or if 
the number of non-commissioned officers and men belonging to regimimts landing from 
India, when joined by the recruits who were at the depot at the date of t*^e order of recul, 
should exceed the number of men belonging to regiments embarking for India within the 
same period, the Company should be allowed the same rate per man for the excess. With 
respect also to the charges paid prior to the ;^oth of April 1822, for services performed 
after that day, ray Lords will, upon a consideration of your statement, consent to omit from- 
the charge against the Company any sum .so paid, and consequently no charge will be 
brought against the Company either for services performed before the 30th of April 1.822, 
although the money due tor such service were not paid till after that riate, or foi service 
performed after the 30th of April 1822, if the exjiense was actually defrayed before that date. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant. 

(signed) Geo. Harrison. 


LETTER from J. Dart, Esq. Secretary to the East India Company, to George Harrison, Esq. 

&c. &c. &c. 

Sir, East- India House, 7th April 1825. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company have communicated to 
the Court of Directors your letter, dated the 29th ultimo, stating, in reply to that which 
I had the honour to address to Mr.'^Herries, on the 2d of September last, upon the subject 
of the accounts between the public and the Company in respect of His Majesty’s forces 
employed in IncKsi, that with regard to the two points upon which the Court have proposed 
modifications, the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury agree that the total number of ndn- 
commissioned officers and men embarking with regiments for India in the eourfe of every 
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year should be ascertiiined by returns from the Adjutant-general's o6Pice; and that the 
number of elTeclive no’^-comraissioned officer and men belonging to regiments landing from 
Iridja withipfllie same period, as well as the number of men belonging to such regiments 
raised at ,ie Company’s expense, and who were at the depot at the daU of thcrec^^of 
the regiiilent, an^ dW not proceed to India, should be ascertained by similar returmi; and 
that tl^e Company should pay for the dilference between those numbers ; or if the number 
of L. *c<^ii)missioned officers and m^n belonging to regiments landing from India, when 
joined <by tlie recruits who were at the depot at the date of the order of recal, should 
, #?xcec;b'the'number of men belonging to regiments embarking for India within the same 
period, the Company shc^uld be allowed the same rate per man for the excess:” further 
stating, that upon.a consideration of the Court’s observations with respect to the charges 
which accrued prior to the 30th of April 1822, their Lordships have determined that no 
charge should “ be brougjjj^against the Company, either for services performed before the 
3otli of April 1822, although the money due for such service were not paid until after that 
dale, nr for service performed after the 30th of April 1822. if the expense was actually 
(ic frayed before that date.” 

'flu* Court command me to signify their acquiescence in tliese proposed arrangements, 
and to express their gratification at the attention which the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury 
haVe bee\ pleased to pay to the^ statements and observations of the Court upon the points 
^^i.4vferred t^n your letter. 

\ am, &c. (signed) Dart, 


MllimRV. 
ji )Sper. 
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EXTRACT REPORT of Messrs. Hill and Mehill upon the Claims of the Paymaster- 
general, for 1822 ; dated 1 ith April 182,5. 

We cannot close this Report without again adverting to the terms in which the reference 
of these accounts jvas made to us in July 1823, and without stating, that we arc confirmed 
in the observatior rs we made in our former Report as to the difficulty of specifying any 
precise or particular sum which the East-lndia Company ought to pay over periodically to 
the J’aymasier-general of the Eorces, in respect of the expense of His Majesty’s lorces 
einph)yed in India,* but from the investigation which these accounts have undergone, and 
.'ioiu the principles which have been laid down in regard to the settlement of this claim, we 
apprehend there will be comparatively little difficulty in settling these claims in future upon 
the ju’inciple of actual account, in the same megner as the claim for the period from the 
joth Apr ! to the 24th December 1822 has now been stated. 







